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in ONE OPERATION with a 


WILLIAMS ALSO MAKES 


Heavy-duty hammer 
mills in smaller sizes for 
all quarry operations; 
impact and roller mills 
for 200 to 325 mesh 
grinding; drier mills; air 
separators; vibrating 
screens; steel bins; com- 
plete “package” crushing 
and grinding plants. 


AND LARGEST 


HAMMER MILL 


Williams Hammer Mills are designed so as to eliminate the neces- 
sity of primary and secondary reduction units, to do away with their 
costly conveyors, drives, foundations, etc., and to crush power shovel 
loaded stone to commercial sizes im one operation. Savings of fron 
30% to 50% in crushing costs are not uncommon as well as addi- 


tional savings of 25% to 75% in initial investment. 


No matter what your job requires—2", 1%", %” or agricultural 
limestone—one Williams Heavy Duty Hammer Mill will do the job 


better, faster and cheaper. 


WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER AND PULVERIZER CO. 
800 St. Lovis Avenue St. Louis 6, Missouri 


BUILDERS OF HAMMER MILLS IN THE WORLD 
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LINK-BELT offers the right chain 


... engineered for 
your requirements 


Don't settle for a “cure-all” chain to handle 
every job. Different types of chain have differ- 
ent characteristics. That’s why Link-Belt makes 
a complete line of chains. Our engineers can rec- 
ommend the correct type of chain to fit your 
particular needs . . . the one that does your 
job best. 


Link-Belt long-pitch Class SS 
chain is used on this Link-Belt 
apron conveyor for carrying 
limestone to kiln. 





Equally important is your assurance that amy 
chain with the Link-Belr name will give you 
longer chain life. Accurate control of raw mate 
rials and processes . . . plus manufacturing re- 
finements add up to the highest standards 
LINK-BELT COMPANY: Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, Phila 
delphia 40, Atlanta, Houston 1, Minneapolis $, San Fran- 
cisco 24, Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, Toronto 8, Springs 


(South Africa), Sydney (Australia). Offices, factory branch 
stores and distributors in principal cities. 1 1 





Typical chains from 
the complete 
LINK-BELT 


Class SS bushed roller Class C combination 
chainwith straight sidebars chain — popuiar, durable, 
—for practically any con- low cost design for eleva- 
veying or elevating service. tors and convevors. 


a 





Class SS bushed roller 
cnain with oftset sidebars 
—for heavy drive service 
at Moaerate sreeds. 


verely abrasive 
and elevating 
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Class 800 lev bushed 
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A 200-ft. high "sand" mound, composed of_3,000,000 tons of sand washed from 





phosphate diggings at a flotation plant near Fort Meade, Fla., and said to be 
the world's largest "man-made" mountain, is expected to become a tourist at- 
traction for a brand new sport--sand skiing. The phosphate company began build- 
ing the sand pile in 1948, merely as a means of disposing of the phosphate sand 
residue. A conveyor belt carries the wet sand from the plant to the mound, 
adding about 4000 tons every 24 hr. Plans are being made by Fort Meade Chamber 
of Commerce members to convert the sand pile, extending over about 18 acres, 
into a "Florida Sun Valley." 
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In January, the steel scrap supply situation reached its lowest point since 
World War II days, as was reported in The Wall Street Journal. Because of this 
acute shortage, U.S. Steel Co. was forced to shut down its open-hearth furnaces 
at the Gary, Ind., plant, which resulted in a loss of steel ingot production 
of 1600 t.p.d. 
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Railroads in 1951 made all-time record expenditures for new equipment and 
other improvements which helped to bring about further enlargement of carrying 
capacity and greater operating efficiency, as was stated in the year-end report 
by the president of the Association of American Railroads. He stated that the 
railroads also carried a near record traffic of 643 billion ton-miles, and took 
in record gross operating revenues of more than $10 billion. But expenses and 
taxes were also at record levels and railway operating income fell from 
$973,000,000 in 1950, to $903,000,000 in 1951. 


** *£*e kK KK 


Seeking to eliminate state-owned ferries operating between Norfolk and 
Newport News, the Virginia State Highway Department had planned to build a 
$42,000,000 bridge tunnel, but ran into opposition from the Navy and the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers, according to Engineering News-Record. The project 
included a viaduct across Norfolk Naval Base which, according to the Navy, 

would threaten naval security. Army engineers objected that commercial ship- 
ping might be affected. The highway department now is seeking another location. 
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Technicians of the Highway Research Laboratory of Arkansas University's 
engineering experiment station are working to develop a more durable asphalt 
patching mixture which, it is hoped, will last the lifetime of the highway and 
also be more stable in roadside stockpiles. The aim is to develop a mixture 
that will be more simple, easier to make, dry out less rapidly and that will 
utilize materials available in the vicinity where the patching material is needed. 





























Various types of crushed stone from all sections of the state are being tested 
as possible aggregates. It is estimated that the research findings will save 
the state, every year, more than the entire cost of the two-year project. 

* * eek KKH HK 


A personnel officer of an Ohio city highway department recently resigned 
his position after being charged with using state-owned materials and labor in 
building his new house. The defendant admitted violating highway department 
rules by using state cement in the foundation of his house, but claimed he only 
"borrowed" the cement from state stockpiles when he was unable to get it from 
private sources and that he had been replacing the material whenever he could 
purchase more on the market, and that the highway employes working on the house 
were doing so on their own and not state time. The six employes involved had 
been given temporary suspensions, but were later reinstated when cleared of any 
guilty action. 
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WE HEAR 


Heavy construction awards totaled $1,363.9 million, nationally, for the 


first six weeks of 1952, which was a 34 percent decrease from the corresponding 
period in 1951, but still 12 percent ahead of the comparable 1950 period, as 
reported by Engineering News-Record. Private housing awards are running 17 
percent ahead of 1951, with a total of $301.0 million reported for the first 
six weeks. Highway awards are also up 24 percent. 

see ee @ ee * 


A study of the Missouri state highway system to determine what effect dif- 
ferent loads have on roads has been announced by the state's highway commission. 
Parts of 19 roads in 34 counties will be used as test areas. 

sete ee ee * 


Great Lakes shipments to the Port of Cleveland in 1951 showed increased 
tonnages in limestone, iron ore and petroleum products. Limestone cargoes in- 
creased 335 from the preceding year to a total of 259 cargoes, or approximately 
2,590,000 gross tons. Sand deliveries of 235 cargoes were about the same as 
those of 1950. Coal and steel shipments from Cleveland dropped considerably 


from those shipped in 1951. 
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The New Jersey State Appellate Division recently upheld a lower court 
order directing three cities to stop dumping sewage into the Hudson river and to 
build new sewage treatment plants. The court stated that cutbacks on nones- 
sential construction under the defense program are no excuse to abandon sewage 
disposal plans that should have been completed long ago. 
*_*es &e¥ eee EF 


The proposed $310,000,000, 240-mile Ohio Turnpike is being threatened by 
a@ volume of amendments, objections and opposition. A special legislative session 
had been called to change eminent domain sections of the turnpike act to speed 
financing and permit early construction. An amendment has been proposed which 
would permit prompter possession of right-of-way land. Another proposed amend- 
ment would require the turnpike commission to get city approval before routing 
a toll road through municipalities--many cities are opposing the routing of the 
turnpike because of damage to sewer and other utility systems, and to parks, 
schools and churches. Another roadblock is the asphalt lobby which is seeking 
to require competitive bidding on all types of paving materials. (The turnpike 
commission had already voted unanimously to build the road of concrete.) Sup- 
porters of the asphalt lobby maintain that such bidding would force concrete 
firm bids down at least 25 percent, and that if asphalt paving were chosen, it 
would eliminate the 200,000 tons of steel required for the concrete paving. 

see Ke KE KH HE OF 


The Portland district of the Corps of Engineers is making a series of 
tests to determine the effect of high flows of water on dumped stone riprap, 
used as revetment in connection with bank protective works, as recently re- 
ported in Engineering News-Record. To test the riprap, large quantities of 
water are released from the Dorena reservoir at stated periods and the riprap is 
checked closely for displacement, while measures of the water velocities are 
recorded. Results of the tests will be made available to other engineering dis- 
tricts throughout the United States. 
ese eek Ree ED 


In a state-wide anti-pollution drive, thirty Ohio cities have been asked 
to begin sewage treatment facilities or face court action. Most of the cities 
are complying and have already started procedures for financing the projects and 
drawing up construction plans. Plans are underway for a $30,000,000 project in 
the Mahoning river valley, which includes a $10,000,000 disposal system in Youngs- 
town, and a $6,000,000 system in Warren; a $2,800,000 project is underway at 
Tiffin. Other cities planning projects include Zanesville, Lorain, Miamisburg, 
Defiance, Athens, Dover, New Philadelphia, Cambridge, Niles and Middletown. 

ese eek ee ee 


Total construction contract awards in 1951 for the 37 states east of the 
Rockies amounted to $15,751,131,000, or 8 percent more than 1950's total of 
$14,501,055,000, according to an F. W. Dodge Corp. report. Nonresidential 
awards totaled $6,822,5135,000, or 31 percent above the 1950 total. Residential 
contracts of $6,205,388,000 were, however, 8 percent below the 1950 figure. 
Public and private works and utilities totaled $2,723,230,000, or 6 percent 


higher than the previous year. 
THE EDITORS 
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Industry's Obligations and Rights in Public Affairs 


NE COMMON CONCLUSION came out of the five 

national conventions which we attended this 

past month—that the rock products and concrete 

products industries have far greater obligations 
than just the solution of day-to-day problems. 

It was driven home in business sessions and by 
publie-spirited speakers that industry and the 
public can no longer remain apathetic to public 
affairs but must actively join the fight to maintain 
free competition and opportunity. 

The trouble is that most of us shun responsibili- 
ties for public affairs because we are too busy with 
daily problems; yet, the existence of free enter- 
prise cannot be guaranteed if we continue, by de- 
fault, to pass on to social scientists and planners 
the solutions to our economic and political prob- 
lems. They and politicians have been quick to ex- 
ploit this weakness, of being lulled into an attitude 
of indifference, with the result that our society is 
not certain of its future. 

Need for participation in national and local 
affairs was obvious from discussions of industry 
problems at the conventions. The menace of the 
gigantic bureaucracy built up in Washington to 
impose price controls over thousands of indus- 
tries, as an example, was clearly defined. Many 
producers of ready-mixed concrete were forced to 
operate at a loss, by government order, for many 
months before price relief came, to compensate for 
the higher cost of out-of-area cement required be- 
cause of the cement shortage. 

Relief finally came begrudgingly, months too 
late, and only after great pressure on the top brass 
in Washington. That cement from distant sources 
carried a premium price tag too, because the gov- 
ernment has failed to clarify the legality of freight 
absorption by the cement industry. 

In the arbitrary refusal by N.P.A. to allocate 
realistic quantities of structural steel for high- 
way construction, unquestionably vital to both the 
defense and civilian economy, we have another ex- 
ample of how it is politically expedient for top 
men in a bureaucracy to deny relief even for the 
most meritorious cases. The control mechanism in 
a bureaucracy, such as we have, is highly central- 
ized; and arbitrary, unrealistic, rules are being 
imposed and industries forced to fit rules that do 
not apply. 

Furthermore, we are spending up to 25 percent 
of national income now, in a semi-peace economy, 
and prospects are that controls over most every- 
thing will be extended well beyond 1953. Many 
small concerns, which make up the bulk of these 
industries, and the marginal producers, face a 


dim prospect as the differential between ever-in- 
creasing costs and controlled prices is drawn 
tighter. 

A study of year-end stockholders’ reports by 
corporations brings a shocking revelation of how 
free enterprise is being stifled. All-time sales rec- 
ords and peak earnings, before confiscation by 
taxes, are reflected in reduced earnings to owners 
that make investment extremely hazardous. 

There is no question but that waste and corrup- 
tion must be stopped and that it is the resnonsibil- 
ity of all of us that government spending and 
financial policies be critically examined, with the 
objective a return to a strong economy on a pay- 
as-you-go basis. 

These adverse trends require action at the politi- 
cal level for results, which means voicing strong 
and specific disapproval and expression of recom- 
mendations to Congressmen and Senators on all 
vital issues of national significance. We still have 
a representative form of government and, during 
an election year, even the bureaucrats are sensi- 
tive to public pressures. There has been proof re- 
cently, right in these industries, that employers 
do have rights if they will fight for them. Favor- 
able decisions granting percentage depletion and 
price relief (although long delayed), and judg- 
ments in labor matters have resulted through 
pressure in meritorious cases. In every instance, 
the great need for more of a job of public relations 
—telling the industry story—is indicated as the 
key to persuasive pressure. 

What is needed most now, aside from expedient 
political action, was summed up by president H. N. 
Snyder before the National Sand and Gravel Asso- 
ciation convention. He urged support to all or- 
ganizations that teach moral and spiritual values 
and that all of us vote and get out the vote. Re- 
ferring to the fact that only one-half the eligible 
voters cast their votes in the last presidential 
election, he said, ““We need not fear majority rule 
of those eligible to vote but we can well fear that 
a majority of one-half the eligible voters may rep- 
resent the element that thinks we should adopt 
some form of socialistic, welfare or totalitarian 
government and thus be under the rule of a minor- 
ity.” Those words should be taken to heart by all 
who criticize the way things are going. 


FHivas Tatelhieg_ 
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BULWARK OF FREEDOM, BUT... 
THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


NEEDS YOUR Ente 


Blast furnaces are today operating at capacity. 








The product of a blast furnace is pig iron. 


lhe only substitute for pig iron is scrap. The only way to main- ' 
tain present steel production, or to increase steel production, is to 
find more scrap. 


All industry has it within its power to provide extra scrap by 
abandoning and “scrapping” obsolete units. Extra scrap has been pro- 
vided through this means in scores of plants throughout the nation. 


Have you done so in your plant or shop? Every ton of scrap you 
provide at this time will mean an extra ton of steel which you may 
need. 





Action now, however, is important. Don’t leave it to the other 
fellow. Will you inaugurate a search for obsolete equipment and 
scrap in your shop? 





he entire steel industry will appreciate your cooperation. 





EVERY TON OF SCRAP 
RECEIVED BY SHEFFIELD 

SH EFFIELD WILL MEAN MORE O} 
THE FOLLOWING PRODUCTS 
Ss T . t L Plates, Sheets, Merchant Bars, Structural Shapes, 
Steel Joists, Reinforcing Bars, Welded Wire Mesh, 
Cc @) 4 p ©) R A T I @) N Wire Rods, Fence, Barbed Wire, Spring Wire, 
HOUSTON KANSAS CITY Nails, and other Wire Products, Rivets, Grinding 
pati ay: Media, Forgings, Track Spikes, Bolt and Nut 

Products. — 
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A Year of Notable Anniversaries 


HIS YEAR OF 1952 is an historical 

one for the rock products indus- 
tries in more ways than one. It marks 
the 100th anniversary of the founding 
of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers, which will celebrate with all 
its offshoots in various branches of en- 
gineering at a World Congress of En- 
gineering in Chicago, this coming 
summer. Also this summer, in New 
York City, will be the 50th anniver- 
sary convention of the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials. 

These two technical societies have 
played an important role in our rock 
products industries, since they have 
always assumed a superior knowledge 
of the materials of construction, which 
climaxed in their writing specifica- 
tions that really instruct the manufac- 
turers on how to make these products 

—not always, it seems to us, viewed in 
retrospect, with unqualified success. 

The year 1952 also marks the 50th 
anniversaries of the founding of the 
Association of Portland Cement Man- 
ufacturers, which subsequently devel- 
oped into the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation, and of the National Lime 
Manufacturers’ Association, which 
finally emerged as the National Lime 
Association. 

According to Robert W. Lesley’s 
“History of the Portland Cement In- 
dustry,” the first meeting of a group 
of portland cement manufacturers 
came together in Philadelphia in Sep- 
tember, 1902, to discuss the problem 
of handling or interchange of the 
cloth sacks in which portland cement 
was then universally shipped. Out of 
this meeting grew an organization 
that culminated in 1916 in the organ- 
ization of the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation, which from its start restricted 
its activities to promoting the use of 
cement and concrete, and research in 
connection with this objective. The 
first meeting of a group of lime manu- 
facturers, with the object of organiz- 
ing a national association, was held in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in October, 1902. 

The founding of the National Lime 
Manufacturers’ Association is of par- 
ticular interest to us on the staff of 
Rock PropucTs, because it was in 
April of the same year, 1902, that our 
journal itself was founded in Louis- 
ville, Ky., by E. H. Defebaugh. How- 


ever, we celebrated our 50th anniver- 
sary in 1946, because it is the custom 
of business journals which are con- 
solidations of various prior independ- 
ent publications to count their birth- 
days from that of the oldest incre- 
ment. That happened in our case to 
have been Cement and Engineering 
News, which was founded in Chicago 
in 1896. It was Mr. Defebaugh who 
conceived the name Rock PropuctTs 
and visualized a comprehensive indus- 
try long before anybody else did. 


Natural Born Organizer 

Mr. Defebaugh was already the 
publisher of a trade journal called 
Barrel and Box, and presumably he 
first became aware of the lime indus- 
try as a customer of his cooperage 
manufacturer friends. Defebaugh was 
a dynamic individual who never did 
things by halves. He was probably a 
better promoter and organizer than a 
publisher. Unlike many trade paper 
publishers of his day he was not jeal- 
ous of trade association activities as 
competitive with his publishing ac- 
tivities. Just the opposite; for he no 
sooner was publishing a trade journal! 
than he took the initiative in or- 
ganizing the industries served into 
associations. Moreover, he was vocifer- 
ous both in his journal and his 
speeches to various organizations in 
stating that his object was to get bet- 
ter prices and make the industries 
served more profitable. 

So, it was Mr. Defebaugh, within 
six months after founding Rock 
PRODUCTS, who issued the first invita- 
tion to prominent lime manufacturers 
to meet with him at Cincinnati to take 
the first step toward a national asso- 
ciation. Of that original group there 
is but one survivor. He is Charles 
Warner, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Warner Co., Philadel- 
phia, Penn., who was by far the 
youngest executive of a lime manu- 
facturing enterprise in the country 
at that time. So far as we can deter- 
mine there are no survivors among 
the founders of the Association of 
Portland Cement Manufacturers. 


Epic of American Industry 
As successor to Mr. Defebaugh, com- 
ing to Rock PrRopvucts in 1917, we 
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naturally took a very special interest 
in the lime industry and the national 
association of the industry. Recently, 
we have been reading the early Trans- 
actions of the association, to have a 
better background for the 50th anni- 
versary convention to be held at Hot 
Springs, Va., next May. What has im- 
pressed us the most is that here in 
1902 was a group of American busi- 
ness men who exemplified to the nth 
degree the independence and the rug- 
ged individualism, yet the spirit of 
cooperation, which we like to believe 
best represents the typical American. 
They thrashed out their problems in 
public but were slow to yield any of 
their prerogatives as individuals. 

The lime industry in 1902 comprised 
some 750 plants, more or less, scat- 
tered over the entire length and 
breadth of the land. Some of these 
plants consisted of little more than 
two or more crude stone kilns. Often 
they were operated intermittently by 
the proprietor and his sons, or as a 
sideline to family farm operations. 
Little capital was needed if there was 
a limestone quarry and a woodlot for 
fuel. The few manufacturers who were 
then trying to make lime a real in- 
dustry were beset with more than the 
usual difficulties. Ancient as their in- 
dustry was, up to that time it was 
hardly recognized as an industry. In 
fact in Clark’s “History of Manufac- 
turing in the United States,” the most 
complete work of its kind, published 
in 1929, there is no mention of lime 
manufacture as an industry. Lime is 
mentioned a few times as a necessity 
to glass, sugar and some other manu- 
factures. 

The year 1902 was in the midst of 
one of the longest periods of tranquil- 
ity that the United States has en- 
joyed. Production in all lines was 
going up and prices were coming 
down. The national debt was paid off. 
In those days we all believed in bal- 
anced budgets, both governmental and 
individual. Hence there was compara- 
tive peace in labor-management rela- 
tions. There certainly was no hint of 
regimentation by the federal govern- 
ment. The Sherman anti-trust law was 
on the books, but apparently it had 
not reached down to the smaller units 
of industry such as lime manufac- 
turers, because they did not hesitate 
to discuss prices and profits in open 
meetings. In fact none of the early 
conventions failed to take up the ab- 
sorbing subject of how to get more 
money for their products. 

Then came J. P. Morgan with his 
organization of United States Steel 
Corp., as a legitimate way to get 
around the anti-trust laws, and the 
imaginations of lime manufacturers 
were fired by the possibilities of form- 
ing a U. S. Lime Corp. The gypsum 
plaster industry, although with the 
advantage of fewer plants 
in even worse shape than the 
dustry, did corral about three-fourths 


hich was 
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of the industry’s production in the 
United States Gypsum Co. also in 








THIS TIME IT’S 


MAC KENZIE 
SAND & GRAVEL CO. 


CLIFTON SPRINGS, N.Y. 


Eagle pioneered the modern concept of ag- 
gregate washing and classifying and because 
of the great number of successful plants — 
coast to coast — using Eagle equipment, we 
have become “Headquarters” for Washing, 
Classifying and Dehydrating Equipment. 

For example, MacKenzie Sand & Gravel Co. 
produces road stone, aggregate, concrete 
sand and mason's sand. Plant capacity is 250 tons per 
hr. Dry material is conveyed to a 3 deck 3'8" wet 
screen. Material passing through the screen is sluiced 
to an Eagle 12' Water Scalping Tank. Here, excess 
water is scalped off and solids are concentrated, 
flowing through two bleeder valves in bottom to the 
collecting flume below tank. Flume deposits material 
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EAGLE IRON WORKS °.:: 





in feed box of a 24" Eagle Fine Material Screw Unit. 
This combination of Eagle Water Scalping Tank and 
Washer Classifier-Dehydrater gives MacKenzie a 
premium product that meets local specifications. 
Cost is insignificant considering results. No doubt 
Eagle's experience can help solve your problem. 
Contact headquarters today! 
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LABOR RELATIONS TRENDS 


More Defeats for Operating Engineers’ Union in Rock 
Products Plants 


By NATHAN C. ROCKWOOD 


UST ONE YEAR AGO in our March, 

1951, issue we reported at some 
length a decision of the National 
Labor Relations Board against the 
International Union of Operating En- 
gineers in a case involving its use of 
coercion in the demotion of an employe 
of the Peerless Quarries, Inc., Turner, 
Kan. The company is a considerable 
producer of crushed stone for all pur- 
poses. The employe was a fully com- 
petent operator of a tractor loader 
machine and a member of Hod Car- 
riers’ Union, with which the Operat- 
ing Engineers’ Union is affiliated in 
many labor contracts. The employe 
involved happened to be a Negro, 
which fact, however, did not directly 
enter into the case except that it was 
apparently the only reason he could 
not become a member of the Operating 
Engineers’ Union. Because he held 
what the Operating Engineers’ Union 
contended was a skilled worker’s job, 
he must, according to the contract 
with the employer, be a member of 
their union. 

This employe being unwilling to 
give up his better-paying job volun- 
tarily, the union threatened a walk- 
out unless the employer demoted him 
to an unskilled laborer’s job, the com- 
pany was thus compelled to give this 
employe a lower-paid job as a quarry 
truck driver. He took his case to the 
nearest office of the National Labor 
Relations Board, and the board could 
hardly do otherwise than decide in his 
favor, under the specific terms of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, which was designed 
to protect just such employes from 
labor union bosses against all kinds 
of unjust discrimination. The color 
line was not at issue; it was merely 
that while a member in good stand- 
ing of the Hod Carriers’ Union, the 
employe was not (and under its con- 
stitution could not be) a member of 
the Operating Engineers’ Union. 

The N.L.R.B. investigation brought 
out the fact that the employer’s con- 
tract, with the Operating Engineers’ 
Union, was illegal under Section 8 (a) 
(3) of the Taft-Hartley Act which 
makes it an unfair labor practice for 
a labor organization to discriminate 
against an employe with respect to 
whom membership in such organiza- 
tion has been denied or terminated on 
some ground other than his failure to 
tender periodic dues and initiation 
fees uniformly required as a condition 
of acquiring or retaining membership. 
Moreover, the union security provi- 
sions in the contract were worthless, 
because, before the act was recently 
amended, a prior election to authorize 
such a contract must have been held. 
The N.L.R.B.’s decision forbade the 
company from doing any further busi- 
ness with the Operating Engineers’ 


Union until it could make a valid con- 
tract, and it held the company and the 
union jointly and severally responsible 
for making good the wages lost by the 
demoted employe. 

The case did not end there, for ap- 
parently the Operating Engineers’ 
Union was still able to exert enough 
pressure on the employer to prevent 
him from restoring the demoted em- 
ploye to his skilled job alongside the 
members of the Operating Engineers’ 
Union. The N.L.R.B. therefore had to 
go to the U. S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, tenth circuit, Denver, Colo., for 
an order to enforce the order. The 
court’s ruling was handed down De- 
cember 31, 1951, and presumably 
closes the case. If the members of the 
Operating Engineers’ Union should 
now walk off the job because they have 
to work with this unfortunate man, 
they would be guilty of contempt of 
court, and could go to jail. 


Board's Jurisdiction 

This is the same Circuit Court of 
Appeals that has been rather severe 
on the N.L.R.B.’s broad claims of cov- 
erage of industries related to con- 
struction. Perhaps that is the reason 
the board took such a flagrant case 
to it; for a decision here must of 
course involve the board’s jurisdiction 
of this kind of a local enterprise. The 
court decided the N.L.R.B. did have 
jurisdiction, in these terms: “The 
company, a Kansas corporation, mines, 
crushes, manufactures, and sells lime- 
stone and asphalt paving materials 
at its place of business in Turner, 
Kan. The record shows that during 
1949 the company sold and shipped by 
truck and railroad. materials valued 
at more than $40,000 to points outside 
Kansas. This figure represented ap- 
proximately 9 percent of its total 
sales. The company made additional 
sales totaling at least $150,000 to con- 
cerns engaged in interstate com- 
merce. These sales, made locally to 
concerns whose business affected com- 
merce within the meaning of the act, 
constituted 27 percent of its total 
sales. During the same year, the com- 
pany purchased supplies and repair 
parts worth about $26,000 from out- 
side the state of Kansas or about 60 
percent of its total purchase of sup- 
plies and materials. Early in 1950 the 
company purchased the component 
parts of an asphalt plant costing ap- 
proximately $100,000 from sources 
outside Kansas. The company later 
in 1950 sold the total production of its 
asphalt plant, or 450 tons daily, to a 
company which used such products on 
a paving project in Kansas City, Mo. 
These facts are sufficient to sustain 
the board’s finding that the company’s 
operations affected commerce within 
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the meaning of the act, and are suf- 
ficient to bring the company within 
the jurisdiction of the board.” 

The court found that N.L.R.B. had 
accurately determined the facts and 
directed that its order be carried out. 


Another Illegal Contract 

The second case involving a rock 
products producer was decided by the 
National Labor Relations Board on 
January 28, 1952. This concerned a 
contract between the Herdon Rock 
Products, Fresno, Calif., and the 
Operating Engineers’ Union, that 
sought to be bargaining agent for sev- 
eral employes who were members of 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, which, incidentally, is also an 
A. F. of L. union. The Machinists’ 
Union which had done its own bar- 
gaining with the employer sought to 
continue in that capacity by petition- 
ing the board for certification to au- 
thorize its right to do so. Subsequent 
to the filing of the petition, the em- 
ployer joined a construction employer 
group which makes a uniform contract 
for all its members with the Operating 
Engineers’ Union and other affiliated 
labor unions in the construction in- 
dustry. The decision of the N.L.R.B. 
reads in part as follows: 

“The employer is engaged in the 
production and sale of rock, sand and 
gravel, and related construction ma- 
terials and in general contracting and 
construction work. Its main office and 
operations are conducted in Fresno, 
Calif., but it also operates two gravel 
pits a few miles away. In addition, 
the employer is engaged in construc- 
tion work in connection with a major 
project in Goshen, Calif. 

“Petitioner is now and has been 
for several years the recognized bar- 
gaining agent of machine mainte- 
nance and repair men. This proceed- 
ing, therefore, rests essentially on the 
petitioner’s desire to obtain the bene- 
fits of a certification. 

“The employer and the intervenor 
(International Union of Operating 
Engineers) contend that the petition 
should be dismissed to the extent that 
the petitioner seeks to represent em- 
ployes engaged in repair work at the 
gravel pits and at the Goshen site, on 
the ground that these employes are 
covered by existing contracts between 
the employer and the intervenor. 

“One of these contracts, purported- 
ly covering the repair work at Gosh- 
en, was executed on May 1, 1951, by 
an employer association and the in- 
tervenor. At that time, the employer 
was only an associate member of this 
group and was not bound by any of 
the labor contracts negotiated by the 
organization. The employer did not 
become a member of the organizatior 
until August 6, 1951, or four days 
after the petition herein was filed. 
There is no merit in the employer’s 
contention that this contract is a bar 
on the theory that the contract itself 
by its terms applies to present and 
future members. A contract may not 


Continued on page 109 
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Because of their rugged construction and de- 
pendable performance, Rear-Dump Euclids 
are standard equipment on hundreds of 
mine, quarry, and construction jobs. For 
moving rock, ore, overburden and other 
heavy excavation, “Eucs” have the capacity 
and speed to haul bigger loads faster and at 
lower cost per ton or yard moved. 


Look at the record! Of the thousands built, 
nine out of eleven Euclids are still in use today! 
They're job proved...have earned their 
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reputation for staying power, low-cost pro- 
duction and efficient operation on a wide 
range of work. 


Owners know from experience that they can 
depend on prompt, efficient service from 
Euclid’s world-wide distributor organization. 


Euclids are your best bet for more loads per 
hour and more profit per load. Write for infor- 
mation on the complete line of Euclid equip- 
ment, or call your Euclid Distributor today. 


The EUCLID ROAD MACHINERY Co., CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
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Universal Appointments 


Mac H. Hutt, formerly assistant 
to vice-president of general sales, and 
James C. McClure have been appoint- 
ed assistant vice-presidents of Uni- 
versal Atlas Cement Co., New York, 
N. Y. Mr. McClure was formerly sales 





Mac H. Hull 


manager of the Dayton, Ohio, terri- 
tory, and will be succeeded in this po- 
sition by David H. Deacon, who has 
been assistant sales manager at Day- 
ton. Carroll E. Aldrich, plant engi- 
neer at Duluth, has been appointed 
assistant plant manager. 

Mr. Hull was born in Portsmouth, 
Ohio, and received his early educa- 
tion in Birmingham, Ala., where he 
attended Howard College. He has been 
associated with Universal Atlas for 
31 years, having joined the company 
as correspondent at Birmingham in 
1921. He served in various capacities 
in the sales department at Birming- 
ham and also Waco, Texas, until 1938, 
when he became district sales mana- 
ger at St. Louis, Mo. In 1940, he was 
appointed assistant to vice-president 
of sales, central region, Chicago, and 
in 1946 was named assistant to vice- 
president of general sales, New York. 

Mr. McClure, a native of Tipp City, 
Ohio, and a civil engineering gradu- 
ate of Ohio State University, joined 
the company in 1927, serving as tech- 
nical service engineer in Ohio until 
1935, when he was promoted to tech 
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James C. McClure 


nical service manager at Pittsburgh. 
In 1938, he was appointed district 
sales manager at Albany, N. Y., and 
in 1946, sales manager at Dayton, 
Ohio. He is a member of the American 
Concrete Institute and the Ohio So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers. 
Mr. Deacon was born in New York 
City and attended New York Univer- 





David H. Deacon 
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sity and the American Institute of 
Banking. He joined the company in 
1941 as clerk in the Albany, N. Y., 
sales office. He became a salesman the 
following year and two months later 
joined the U. S. Army Air Force. Dis- 
charged as a captain in 1946, he re 
joined the company as sales repre- 
sentative in the Albany office and six 
months later was assigned to the 
Dayton, Ohio, sales office as sales rep- 
resentative. He was appointed assist- 
ant sales manager at Dayton in 1949. 

Mr. Aldrich was born in Veblen, 
S. D. He received his early education 
in Duluth, Minn., and attended Du- 
luth State College where he majored 
in chemical engineering. He joined 
the company in 1946 as turn chemist 
at the Duluth plant. Later the same 
year he was promoted to chemist. In 
1948, he was transferred to the Leeds, 
Ala., plant as assistant technician and 
was appointed general operating fore- 





‘ 


Carroll E. Aldrich 


man in 1950. He has been plant engi- 
neer at Duluth since 1951. During the 
war, Mr. Aldrich served as a pilot in 
the Navy Air Corps. 


Heads Bureau of Mines 


JOHN J. ForBES has been appointed 
director of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Washington, D. C., succeeding James 
Boyd, who resigned to become vice- 
president of Kennecott-Copper Co. Mr. 


Forbes has been associated with the 
Bureau of Mines since 1915. He has 
been chief of the Health and Safety 
Division since 1948 
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District Sales Managers 


PauL W. SyLvester, Allegheny 
county, Penn., salesman for Zonolite 
Co., Chicago, Ill., has been promoted 
to plant and sales manager of the 
Pittsburgh district, with headquarters 
in Pittsburgh. He will supervise sales 
in central Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio 





Poul W. Sylvester 





and northern West Virginia. Robert 
Upchurch, formerly eastern Michigan 
salesman, has been appointed sales 
manager for Michigan, supervising all 
sales representatives in the state. Mr. 
Sylvester has been a Zonolite sales 
representative since 1949. Mr. Up- 
church has been with the company 
since 1948. 





A.C.l. Awards 


RAYMOND E. Davis, Douglas E. 
Parsons, Walter H. Price, W. G. Mc- 
Coy, A. G. Caldwell and Otto Safir 
were presented A.C.I. Awards by 
President Harry F. Thomson at the 
February convention of the Ameri- 
can Concrete Institute in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Davis, professor of civil engi- 
neering and director of the engineer- 
ing materials laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of California, received the 
Turner Medal, which is awarded once 
a year for notable achievements in or 
service to the concrete industry. He 
has been active in A.C.I. affairs since 
1926. He is a past-president of the 
institute, and author or co-author of 
numerous A.C.I. papers. He was 
awarded the Wason Medal in 1931 and 
again in 1934, and in 1948 he won the 
Construction Practice Award. Pro- 
fessor Davis is vice-chairman of 
A.C.I. Committee 115 on Research, 
and a member of Committee 207, 
Properties of Mass Concrete. 

Mr. Parsons, chief of the Building 
Technology Division, National Bu- 
reau of Standards, Washington, D. C.., 
was presented the Alfred E. Lindau 
bronze plaque, which is given ofily for 
outstanding contributions to rein- 
forced concrete design practice. An 
active A.C.I. member since 1926, Mr. 
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Parsons served on the board of di- 
rection, advisory committee, and pub- 
lications committee. He was president 
of the institute in 1945, and chair- 
man of the Technical Activities Com- 
mittee in 1948. At present he is serv- 
ing on A.C.I. Committees 115, 318, 323 
and 326 (a joint A.S.C.E.-A.C.I. com- 
mittee). Author of many papers in 
the bureau’s publications as well as in 
technical journals, he received the 
A.C.I. Wason Medal in 1936. Mr. Par- 
sons is also chairman of A.S.T.M 
Committee C-15 on Masonry Units, 
A.S.A. Committee A-41 on Masonry, 
and the Federal Specifications Tech- 
nical Committee on Precast Rein- 
forced Concrete Products. 

Mr. Price, head of the U. S. Bureau 
of Reclamation’s engineering labora- 
tories, Denver, Colo., received the 
Wason Medal for “the most meritori- 
ous paper” of the year. He has been 
an A.C.I. member since 1937 and is 
chairman of Committee 210 on Resist- 
ance to Erosion in Hydraulic Struc- 
tures, and Committee 512 on Recom- 
mended Practice for Proportioning 
Concrete Mixes. 

Mr. McCoy, director of research. 
and Mr. Caldwell, research chemical 
engineer, Lehigh Portland Cement 
Co., Coplay, Penn., were awarded 
the Wason Medal for “noteworthy re- 
search.” Mr. McCoy is a member of 
A.C.I. Committee 115 on Research, 
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and is also active on A.S.T.M commit 
tees on cement, concrete and mortars 
He has been a member of A.C.I. sinc: 
1946. Mr. Caldwell has been employe: 
by Lehigh Portland Cement Co. since 
1934, and devotes considerable tim: 
to studies of lightweight aggregate 
and volume change characteristics of 
mortar and concrete. 

Mr. Safir, consulting engineer, Va: 
couver, B. C., Canada, whose main i: 
terests have been structural! develop 
ment, was presented the Construc 
tion Practice Award. After gradua 
tion in engineering in 1931, he did 
postgraduate work in Switzerland o: 
reinforced concrete bridges and, unti! 
1945, worked with consulting engi 
neeers and designing contractors i: 
England. He had his own consulting 
practice from 1945 to 1949. Sine: 
moving to Canada in 1949, he has e1 
gaged in similar work there. 


Sales Executives 


JoHN W. BROWN, general sales 
manager, National Gypsum Co., Buf 
falo, N. Y., has been made a top sales 
executive of the company, reporting 
directly to the president. Wade W 
Hildinger has been appointed assist 
ant general sales manager. David G 
Stenberg, general commodity mana- 
ger, retains his present duties. Dean 
D. Crandell, vice-president and a di 
rector of the company, previously ir 
charge of general sales, will now 
devote full time to export, industria! 
and contract sales, including the de- 
velopment of more products and wide: 
markets. Mr. Brown will be in charge 
of all dealer sales and Mr. Crande!! 
in charge of all other sales activities, 
relieving John C. Best, vice-president, 
of all sales duties. Mr. Best will devot« 
his full time to development studies 
for top management. 

Mr. Brown, born and educated i: 
Missouri, attended Central College 
He joined the company in 1925 as : 
general line salesman and later be 
came district manager at Dallas 
Texas, and then general sales ma! 
ager in the executive offices at Buf 
falo, N. Y. 

Mr. Hildinger was born in Okla 
homa, received his A.B. degree fron 
Phillip University and did graduat« 
work at Harvard University. He 
joined the company in 1942 as a ge! 
eral line salesman in Oklahoma. Hé« 
subsequently became district sales 
manager and then director of trade 
relations. 


Heads Executive Committee 


Harotp J. Buck has been elected 
chairman of the executive committee 
of The Asphalt Institute, New York, 
N. Y., and Bernard E. Gray has bee: 
re-elected president. Mr. Buck is gen 
eral sales manager of American Lib 
erty Oil Co., Dallas, Texas. Jewel! R 
Benson has been appointed specia! 
projects engineer at Denver, Colo. 

















General Manager 

K. K. KINSEy, secretary of Concrete 
Materials and Construction Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the company. He suc- 
ceeds S. P. Moore, who has been serv- 
ing as general manager in addition 
to his duties as president. Gene M. 
Mason has been named general sales 
manager; Marvin Nelson, general 
production manager; William C. 
Wheeler, chief engineer; and Calvin 
Moore, division sales manager. 


Elected President 

C. W. Streit, JR., executive vice- 
president and sales manager of 
Southern Cement Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., producer of lime-slag cement, 
has been elected president and gen- 
eral manager of the company. He suc- 
ceeds George C. Walter, who has re- 
tired. 


Sales Manager 

GAIL HAMILTON has been appointed 
sales manager of the Ash Grove Lime 
and Portland Cement Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. Prior to his appointment 
two years ago as assistant sales man- 
ager, Mr. Hamilton served as terri- 
tory salesman in northwest Missouri 
and as contract representative. Dur- 
ing his nine years with the company 
he has become widely known among 
dealers and contractors throughout 
the Kansas City area. 


Speaks on Cement 

A. H. ZIMMERMAN, assistant mana- 
ger of the Independence, Kan., plant 
of Universal Atlas Cement Co., New 
York, N. Y., was guest speaker at a 
recent meeting of the Independence 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. He 
presented an interesting and informa- 
tive talk on the various processes 
used in the manufacture of cement. 


General Sales Manager 

JOHN W. Rockwoop has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of The 
Kelley Island Lime and Transport 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. He was formerly 
manager of building sales and suc- 
ceeds F. J. Collins who was recently 
elected a vice-president of the com- 
pany. 





OBITUARIES 











Morris E. L&eps, founder and chair- 
man of the board of Leeds & North- 
rup Co., Philadelphia, Penn., died Feb- 
ruary 8 at Lake Wales, Fla. He was 
82 years old and had been ill for sev- 
eral weeks. Reared in a _ devout 
Quaker family, Mr. Leeds was edu- 
cated at Friends Select School, West- 
town School and Haverford College. 
He received a B.S. in biology and 
botany in 1888. His first job was 
teaching at Westtown School. Later 
he joined James W. Queen & Co., then 





Morris E. Leeds 


the leading American instrument com- 
pany. Taking a leave of absence for 
a year, he spent two semesters at the 

University of Berlin, studying instru- 
ment manufacturing. In 1899, he 
bought a small instrument company 
and re-named it Morris E. Leeds & 
Co., and was inventor, designer, fac- 
tory manager, and salesman. In 1903, 
he took Edwin F. Northrup, formerly 
research physicist with Queen & Co., 
into partnership and the firm became 
Leeds & Northrup. In 1910 Dr. 
Northrup sold his interest to Mr. 
Leeds. 

“Mr. Leeds had long been interested 
in industrial relations, and between 
1915 and 1920 introduced a stock trust 
plan and a bonus plan for his company. 
He also organized the Leeds & North- 
rup Cooperative Association, to which 
every employe belongs. He created a 
trade association, the Scientific Ap- 
paratus Makers of America, and was 
its president from 1920 to 1926, and 
started the journal now known as the 
Review of Scientific Instruments, of 
which he was consulting business 
manager from 1922 to 1937. 

Mr. Leeds’ business philosophy 
earned broad recognition, and he re- 
ceived many honors, among them the 
Henry Laurence Gantt Medal of the 
Institute of Management for indus- 
trial relations achievements; the Edi- 
son Medal of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers for the devel- 
opment and production of instruments 
and controls; the Edward Longstreth 
Medal of the Franklin Institute for 
invention of the instrument known 
later as the Leeds recorder; the Medal 
of the American Society of Mechan- 
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ical Engineers; and the annual award 
of the Scientific Apparatus Makers’ 
Association. 


ARTHUR G. JOHNSON, secretary of 
the Peck-Woolf Sand and Material 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., died February 
7 after a short illness. He was 59 
years of age and had been a member 
of the firm for 30 years. 


EpWARD O. SCHNEIDER, sales man- 
ager of the Ottawa Silica Co., Ottawa, 
Ill., died recently. He was 60 years of 
age. Born in Buffalo, N. Y., Mr. 
Schneider joined the company as 
sales manager in 1922. He was for- 
merly sales representative for the Mc- 
Dougall-Butler Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mr. Schneider was a former member 
of the Buffalo Yacht Club, the Buf- 
falo Athletic Club and the Ottawa 
Boat Club. He served during the Texas 
Border Campaign in 1916, as well as 
three years with the occupation forces 
in Germany after World War I. 


JOHN FRANCIS NEYLAN, vice-presi- 
dent of Lone Star Cement Corp., New 
York, N. Y., died February 14 at his 
home in Flushing, Long Island, af'er 
an illness of several months. He was 
59 years old. Born in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Mr. Neylan joined Lone Sar in 1922, 
starting as assistant to the traffic 
manager. He subsequently became as- 
sistant sales manager in the Albany 
office, and in 1931 was appointed as- 
sistant general sales manager in New 
York, serving in that capacity until 
1939, when he was made general sales 
manager. He had been vice-president 
in charge of sales since 1945. Mr. Ney- 
lan was widely known throughout the 
cement industry and was active in the 
affairs of the Portland Cement As3o- 


ciation. 





John Francis Neylan 
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SIMPLIFIED LUBRICATION PLAN 
By following the Texaco Simplified Lubrication Plan you 
can handle all your major lubrication with only six Texaco 
Lubricants. Ask your Texaco Lubrication Engineer to tell 
you more about this time- and money-saving convenience. 
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when you use the recommended Texaco air compressor oil 


Whatever the size or type of your compressors or 
whatever the operating conditions, you can have a 
Texaco air compressor oil exactly right to step up 
performance and bring down your maintenance 
costs. Let a Texaco Lubrication Engineer survey your 
setup and recommend which to use. For example — 
**xYou can overcome rusting in compres- 
sors and systems by using a Texaco rust- 

inhibited ait compressor oil. 
**You can eliminate the excessive wear 
caused by “wet cylinders” by using a 
Texaco compounded air compressor oil. 
** You can avoid the harmful carbon and 


gum that form under severe conditions 
by using a Texaco heavy-duty air com- 


pressor oil. 





** You can keep compressors clean and efficient 
in normal operation by using a Texaco 
straight mineral air compressor oil. 


FOR YOUR ROCK DRILLS use Texaco Rock Drill 
Lubricant EP. This “extreme pressure” lubricant is 
your best protection against wear, your best guar- 
dian against rust whether drills are running or idle. 
Count on it for longer drill life and lower mainte- 
nance costs. 


A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will gladly work 
with you to keep all your equipment in condition 
to produce more at lower cost. Just call the nearest 
of the more than 2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants 
in the 48 States, or write The Texas Company, 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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TUNE IN... TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. METROPOLITAN OPERA radio broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. 
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World’s tallest stone-storage silo; the concrete 


Basic Refractories 
Expansion 


Basic REFRACTORIES, INC., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, recently completed a new 
stone-storage silo at its Maple Grove, 
Ohio, plant, which is said to be the 
world’s tallest stone-storage silo. The 
new silo is a part of a $3,500,000 ex- 
pansion program at the Maple Grove 
plant. 

Standing 122 ft. high, the silo 
houses 12 bins and will store approxi- 
mately 10,250 tons of No. 6 stone 
(38 in.) .in eight of the bins and a 
substantial tonnage of supplemental 
raw material in the other four. 

Basic Refractories’ No. 8 stone 
(passes a 0.075 screen and meets state 
specifications for concrete sand) is 
being used in the concrete for the new 
expansion. 

The MacDonald Engineering Co., 
using the slip-form technique of plac- 
ing concrete, completed the silo struc- 
ture in a record eight days, despite 
adverse weather conditions. 

The new silo will be fed by a cross 
belt from the adjacent silo, which in 
turn is fed by a 735-ft. conveyor from 
the stone mill at the quarry site. 

The expansion program, which is 
expected to be completed by mid-year, 
also includes the construction of two 
215-ft. steel exhaust stacks, the in- 
stallation of two new rotary kilns, and 
the construction of the finished prod- 
uct and coal-handling sections. The 


piers in the foreground will support two rotary kilns 





= SOI, 
Kiln sections, 60-75 ft. in length, 1114 ft. in 
diameter and 7% in. thick, will be welded to 
form two 390-ft. rotary kilns 


new kilns when assembled will meas- 
ure 390 ft. in length and will be the 
world’s largest in the refractory in- 
dustry. 

The Maple Grove plant presently 
produces about 600,000 tons of dead- 
burned dolomite annually; the expan- 
sion will add a minimum of 300,000 
tons. Basic Refractories also operates 
a $3,000,000 plant at Gabbs, Nev., for 
the production of dead-burned mag- 
nesite. 


Diamond Anniversary 


Foote MINERAL Co., Philadelphia, 
Penn., recently observed its 75th an- 
niversary, and the first anniversary 
of its Kings Mountain Division which 
was acquired last year from Solvay 
Corp. 

A new mill and mine facilities have 
been completed at the Kings Mountain 
Division where some 360 tons of peg- 
matite are processed daily. Pegmatite 
is taken from the quarry and trans- 
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ported to the mill where it is crushed 
to pass a 20-mesh screen. The flota- 
tion process of separation is used. 
Foote Mineral Co. also recovers 
feldspar, mica, spodumene, tin and co- 
lumbite in commercial quantities. 


Canadian Cement Plant 


SWISS INTERESTS PLANNING to build 
a $5,000,000 cement plant near Quebec 
City, Can., recently received accept- 
ance of their project from the Legis- 
lative Assembly private bills com- 
mittee. The arrangement now is that 
construction must begin within 15 
months following approval of an ac- 
ceptable arrangement for taxes. 


Buys Stone Quarry 


ELMER ALBERTS, Sturgeon Bay, 
Wis., recently became the owner of 
the Sturgeon Bay Stone Co. quarry 
where he had formerly been an em 


ploye for 23 years. The property con 
sists of 270 acres of land with an 
acre and a half of shore frontage 
which will be used for building sites. 
The plant had been abandoned in re 
cent years, but a considerable quanti 
ty of stone still remains 


Cover Picture 


EXTENSIVE TESTS and experimental 
work have been carried on at Rifle, 
Colo., by the United States Bureau of 
Mines for the 
purpose of de- 
veloping a low 
cost under- 
ground mining 
method for 
handling large 
tonnages of oil 
shale. With 
the increased 
use of petro- 
leum products, 
these oil shale 
leposits are re- : 
ceiving more attention from oil pro- 
ducers. 

The equipment and procedures for 
mine-structure stress analysis devel- 
oped at the operation should find 
wide application throughout the rock 
products industries in predicting safe 
mine-structure design. In addition, 
some of the drilling, blasting and 
handling equipment may also find use 
in the nonmetallic mining fields. 

Shown on the cover a 65-ft. tele 
scopic scaling rig. The platform has 
controls on it for raising or lowering 
and the mast can be tilted forward 10 
deg. and backward 5 deg. Further de- 
tails of the equipment and operatior 
can be found on page 80 
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Zoning Problem Studied 


A DEBATE over the operation of sand 
and gravel properties in Milwaukee 
county, Wis., residential areas has 
been placed before the county park 
commission. A proposed ordinance, 
prepared by the county planning engi- 
neer, would permit operations in resi- 
dential areas, providing certain regu- 
lations were observed—such as filling 
in excavations as fast as possible. 
However, an attorney for Greenfield, 
Wis., who was backed by attorneys 
for Granville and Wauwatosa, wanted 
to prohibit all such operations in resi- 
dential areas unless authorized by a 
zoning change. 

An attorney for A. G. Reiske Sons 
Co., sand and gravel firm, held that 
the latter proposal would legislate the 
business right out of the county be- 
cause few nonresidential areas were 
left, and that would mean heavier ex- 
penses for builders because of the 
extra hauling of materials. The com- 
mission is holding the problem over for 
further study. 


Lightweight Aggregates 
Plant 


SUNNYHILL AGGREGATES Co., New 
Lexington, Ohio, is building a $500,- 
000 plant near New Lexington, for 
the production of Lite-Stone, an ex- 
panded shale lightweight aggregate. 
The first unit, which will be com- 
pleted and in operation in April, will 
have a 100,000-cu. yd. annual capaci- 
ty. Before building the plant, the 
company spent two years in intensive 
research to determine the suitability 
of the shale deposit for the manufac- 
ture of a high-quality product. 

Lite-Stone will be shipped by rail 
and truck to all parts of Ohio and to 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and Indiana. Large 
quantities of lightweight aggregate 
are being produced in the South and 
West, but until now only limited 
quantities have been available in the 
Northeast. 


River Transportation 


U. S. ARMY ENGINEERS have been 
asked by three firms to continue op- 
eration of 11 federal locks on the 
Muskingum river. The firms are 
Muskingum Gravel Co., Marietta Con- 
crete Corp. and Dravo Corp. 

The engineers sought last year to 
abandon operation of the locks from 
Marietta, Ohio, to above Zanesville, 
contending there was insufficient navi- 
gation on the Muskingum river to 
justify federal costs required to op- 
erate and maintain the project. 

The companies requesting the con- 
tinued operation of the locks stated 
they could move materials much cheap- 
er by barge than by other methods. An 
official of the Muskingum River Grav- 
el Co. estimated that it would cost 
an extra $300,000 a year to move its 
sand and gravel by truck, and that 
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this additional charge would be passed 
on to the public. He also disclosed that 
his firm is negotiating for transporta- 
tion of about 500,000 tons of coal on 
the Muskingum this year. He cited 
large coal acreage north of Zanes- 
ville which, he said, will be moved 
within ten years, via the river, if the 
stream is navigable. 

The Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee has ordered the engineers to 
operate the locks for the rest of this 
fiscal year (till June 30) to give local 
interests a chance to develop traffic 
on the river. 


New Publication on 
Asbestos 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS, 
Department of Commerce, has an- 
nounced publication of “Physical 
Properties of Some Samples of As- 
bestos-Cement Siding,” by Cyrus C. 
Fishburn. This is N.B.S. Building 
Materials and Structures Report 122, 
and contains 15 tables, two half-tone 
illustrations; it is available from the 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., price 15 cents. 

The report gives in some detail the 
physical properties of samples of 
American asbestos-cement siding and 
also briefly discusses similar data con- 
tained in a recent British report on 
the effects of natural and artificial 
weathering of asbestos-cement roof- 
ing. The N.B.S. investigation covered 
measurements of water absorption, 
weight, porosity, dimensional stabili- 
ty, flexural strength and flexibility of 
23 samples of American asbestos-ce- 
ment siding furnished by eight manu- 
facturers. Results are compared, 
wherever possible, with those included 
in the British study on asbestos-ce- 
ment roofing materials. Measurements 
of samples were made to develop 
methods of testing suitable for use in 
specifications. 


Changes Firm Name 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of 
the establishment of Dillon Stone Co., 
Columbus Junction, Iowa, as successor 
to Dillon, Sharp and Co. The new firm, 
of which William D. Dillon is presi- 
dent, is under the same executive man- 
agement. 


Portland Cement Production 


THE PORTLAND CEMENT INDUSTRY 
produced 19,874,000 bbl. of finished 
cement in December, 1951, as reported 
to the Bureau of Mines. This was an 
increase of 4 percent compared with 
the output in December, 1950. Mil! 
shipments totaled 11,790,000 bbl., a 
decrease of 6 percent from the Decem- 
ber, 1950, figure, while stocks were 38 
percent above the total for the same 
month in 1950. Clinker production 
during December, 1951, amounted to 
20,780,000 bbl., an increase of 3 per- 
cent compared with the corresponding 
month of the previous year. The out- 
put of finished cement during Decem 
ber, 1951, came from 153 plants lo 
cated in 36 states and in Puerto Rico. 
During the same month of the previ- 
ous year, 19,116,000 bbl. were pro- 
duced in 150 plants. 


Opens Quarry 

BRAMHALL Co., Carrollton, Mo., re- 
cently opened a quarry near Berlin, 
Mo. The first project of the new opera- 
tion is to supply crushed stone for the 
resurfacing of the state highway be- 
tween Berlin and Maysville and for 
the Berlin-King City highway. 


Gravel Made from Sand, 
Clay or Mud 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY has announced 
the discovery of a process to change 
mud, sand or clay into good “gravel.” 
The process was developed by Prof. 
Benjamin K. Hough of the Schoo! of 
Civil Engineering and Prof. Julia 
C. Smith of the School of Chemica! 
and Metallurgical Engineering. The 
research is sponsored by the U. S. 
Army Corps of Engineers. 

The new “gravel” process is said to 
be sufficiently economical to be useful 
for road building where gravel is 
scarce, and consists of some type of 
earth (mud, sand or clay), plus sulfite 
liquor and some chromium and sodium 
or potassium. The mixture is fused in 
a briquetting machine into pieces re- 
sembling oversize dog biscuits and is 
then crushed to sizes suitable for road 
building. Preliminary freezing and 
thawing tests have indicated the ag- 
gregate to be sound. 





May 8-10, 1952— 
National Lime Asso- 
ciation, 50th Annual Con- 
vention, The Homestead, 
Hot Springs, Va. 
May 15-17, 1952— 
National Industrial 
Sand Association, 17th An- 
nual Meeting, The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va. 





Coming Conventions 


June 3-4, 1952— 
National Agricultural 

Limestone Institute, Hotel 

Sheraton, Chicago, Ill. 


June 23-27, 1952— 

American Society for 
Testing Materials, 50th An- 
niversary Meeting, Hotels 
Statler and New Yorker, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Sand and Gravel Exempted 
from Renegotiation 


THE RENEGOTIATION BOARD, on Jan- 
uary 10, 1952, issued tentative regula- 
tions, under the Renegotiation Act of 
1951, exempting the sand and gravel 
industry (including industrial sand) 
from the obligation to renegotiate 
under that statute, as was recently 
announced by the National Sand and 
Gravel Association in a memorandum 
prepared by its tax council, John T. 
Sapienza. According to the memoran- 
dum, “neither profits from contracts 
with government agencies for the sale 
of sand and gravel, nor profits from 
subcontracts under such contracts, 
will be subject to renegotiation.” 

This action of the Renegotiation 
Board continues the policy of exclud- 
ing the industry from renegotiation 
as was established during World War 
II. The Renegotiation Act of 1951 
provided, among other things, for an 
exemption from renegotiation for any 
contract or subcontract for a product 
of a “natural deposit” which has not 
been processed “beyond the first form 
or state suitable for industrial use.” 
In the tentative regulations just is- 
sued are provisions specifically ex- 
empting “aggregates, including such 
items as washed or screened sand, 
gravel or crushed stone.” It is believed 
that these provisions of the tentative 
regulations will be promulgated in the 
final act. Industrial sand was not 
specifically listed as an exemption, but 
the tentative regulations are not in- 
tended to be all-inclusive and, under 
the act itself, a producer of industrial 
sand can take the position his products 
are exempt because they are not proc- 
essed beyond the first form or state 
suitable for industrial use. It is be- 
lieved that industrial sand will be 
specifically exempted in later issues 
of the regulations. 

If a producer processes a product 
from a natural deposit beyond the 
first form or state suitable for indus- 
trial use, profits from the sale of such 
products are then subject to renego- 
tiation. However, the producer may 
charge off the value of the product in 
its first form or state suitable for in- 
dustrial use if that value is more 
than the cost to him of processing the 
product to such form or state. 


Vermiculite Plant 


ZONOLITE Co., Chicago, IIl., has an- 
nounced that a new vermiculite proc- 
essing plant to be operated by Cali- 
fornia Zonolite Co., has been opened in 
Glendale, Ariz. The new plant will 
process vermiculite ore from the Zono- 
lite mine at Libby, Mont., to serve con- 
tractors, dealers and_ architects 
throughout Arizona, according to C. 
L. Woodworth, in charge of produc- 
tion and sales at the new plant. 

This brings to 36 the number of 
Zonolite processing plants in the 
United States and Canada. 
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Shown above at the plant of Cleveland Builders Supply Co., Cleveland, Ohio, is a 28-year-old, 


40-ton, McMyler Interstate crane, converted from steam to diesel power with a 200-hp., Model 
NHIP-600 Cummins diesel torque converter unit. Fuel costs reportedly were cut from $15 to 98.68 
cents per 8-hr. day by the conversion 


Promoting State-Made 


Cement 

SoutH DAKOTA STATE CEMENT 
PLANT, Rapid City, S. D., has inau- 
gurated a state-wide sales campaign 
through the use of colored slides, with 
sound accompaniment, which explains 
operations of the state-owned cement 
plant. The slides will also be shown in 
surrounding states. Recent expansion, 
which doubled plant capacity, has en- 
abled the company to expand its sales 
territory. 


Phosphate Fertilizer Supply 

THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
predicted a drop in phosphates avail- 
able for fertilizer in 1952, but expects 
slight increases in potash and nitro- 
gen. The department advised the Fer- 
tilizer Industry Advisory Committee 
that prospective supplies of basic fer- 
tilizers for 1952 would be, approxi- 
mately: nitrogen, 1,375,000 tons, an 
increase of 7 percent from 1951; pot- 
ash, 1,515,000 tons, an increase of 5 
percent; and phosphates, 2,100,000 
tons, a decrease of 6 percent. Shortage 
of sulfuric acid is responsible for the 
decrease in phosphates for agriculture. 


Reopens Lime Plant 


BLUEGRASS LIME Co., Maxwell, W. 
Va., has completed the rebuilding of 
its lime plant and has reopened for 
business, after having been out of pro- 
duction since the destruction of the 
plant by fire in October, 1949. The 
plant is new throughout, the three 
original kilns having been replaced 
with two of modern construction, and 
other equipment replaced with new 
machines, operated as_ individual 
units. Machinery was driven by line- 
1952 
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shaft in the old plant. The plant has 
a daily capacity of 20 tons of burned 
lime for mason’s hydrate and agri- 
cultural use. 

The company was founded in 1914 
by Fields Graybeal, who was killed in 
a quarry blast in 1941, along with his 
son, Monroe, and a laborer. Mrs. Mon- 
roe Graybeal then operated the plant 
until 1943 when it was purchased by 
A. S. Graybeal and has since been op- 
erated by his son, Hopkins Graybeal. 


Lightweight Aggregate 

Oun10 River SAND Co., Louisville, 
Ky., is negotiating with the county 
forest commission and other county 
officials for obtaining a 50-year lease 
on 168 acres of the county forests for 
shale quarrying operations. 

The county had advertised for bids 
on the shale-operation lease, but Ohio 
River Sand Co. made the only offer. A 
condition of the lease is that trees 
along the highways be left standing. 
At the close of the mining operations, 
the county plans to reforest the land. 

Upon completion of negotiations, 
the company plans to expend about 
$500,000 for establishing a lightweight 
aggregate plant, according to C. P. 
Hegan, vice-president and general 
manager. 


Pavement Yardage 

AWARDS OF CONCRETE PAVEMENT for 
the month of January, 1952, are listed 
by the Portland Cement Association 


as follows: 
Sq. yd. awarded 


during 
January, 
1952 
Roads 1,496,636 
Streets and alleys 1,369,455 
Airports 621,356 
Total 3,487,447 
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Pneumatic Control System 


TO ELIMINATE HARD, physical labor 
formerly required in operation of a 
20-year old whirley crane, an Eastern 
sand and gravel operation installed a 
pneumatic control system. Air-power- 
ed actuators instead of a mechanical 
lever system now apply clutches and 
brakes on the boom, holding line, clos- 
ing line and cab brake. 

The new controls were specified 
when the regular operator, a big man 
of exceptional strength, became ill and 
substitute operators of less weight 
and strength were unable to handle 
the crane satisfactorily. The crane can 
now be handled by a seated operator 
and maximum force on all pneumatic 
controls is 10 Ib. 

A 5-hp. compressor delivers 80 p.s.i. 
air pressure to the actuators. On the 
operating levers a back pressure of 
8 p.s.i. is used in lieu of springs for 
returning levers and pedals. On the 
foot-operated holding and closing line 
brakes, a preload of 5 p.s.i. is applied 
to give instant action and to mini- 
mize friction in the rigging or cylin- 
ders. A safety feature of the new 
control system is the automatic appli- 
cation of brakes when and if the air 
supply pressure drops below 50 p.s.i., 
which could occur in the event of a 








broken line in the main control sys- 
tem, compressor failure, excessive use 
of air, or other accidental cause. 

The crane shown is an electrically- 
driven, C-14 Dravo whirley mounted 


Installation of pneumatic controls on whirley 
crane eliminates hard, physical labor. 
hand air controllers and two pedal controllers 
pl d hanically operated hand and foot 
levers. Air-powered equipment includes besides 
the seven manuol controls, automatic safety 
controls and a 5-hp. air compressor which sup- 
plies 80 p.s.i. air pressure in the system 





Five 


30 ft. above the ground. Equipped 
with a 70-ft. boom, it is rated at 1 
tons at 35 ft. The pneumatic controls 
were supplied by Westinghouse Ai 
Brake Co. 





Removing Clay from Gravel 
By Donald S. Phelps 


AMONG THE MANY PROBLEMS arising 
in the treatment of sand and gravel is 
the one in which there is an objection- 
able amount of clay in the aggregate. 
Some time ago, there appeared in this 
section of RocK PRopUCTsS a short de- 
scription of one operator’s solution to 
this problem. This method consisted of 
a water wash in a pool, removal from 
the pool and loading on cars where a 
determination was made as to the ac- 
ceptability of the product. If found 
unacceptable, the car was unloaded in 
a yard and the gravel was pushed 
around by a bulldozer until a sufficient 
amount of the clay had been worn off 
to make the product acceptable. Many 
feel that while this method may be ac- 
ceptable in some cases, it appears in- 
adequate where specific standards are 
required. In other words, how could 
the operator know when he had 
pushed the gravel around enough? 

A similar problem has been met by 
many ore-processing plants in various 
ways. There are a number of com- 
binations of machinery and reagents 
that can be used. The method here de- 
scribed can be adapted to the sand and 
gravel industry. 
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The sand or gravel is fed to a pool 
or a classifier where water is added 
and, at the same time, a dispersing 
agent. The gravel is kept in motion to 
release the clay and allow it to be 
discharged over the weir with the 
water. The coarse material is deliv- 
ered by the classifier rakes as a de- 
slimed product. The sand or gravel 
must be fed to the circuit at a fairly 
constant rate and the addition of 
water must be made before the mate- 
rial gets to the classifier. 

A classifier is considered better than 
a pool because it is easier to keep the 
material in motion. For gravel, a drag 
classifier is recommended because it 
can handle coarse gravel better; for 
sand, any standard type of mechanical 
classifier can be used. 

The reagent should be added as early 
in the circuit as possible, preferably 
with the first addition of water, un- 
less this water is discarded before 
reaching the classifier; however, it 
can be added directly to the classifier 
and still do a good job. 

The reagent may be any one of a 
number of dispersants or defloccula- 
tors. Not all of them will work in any 
particular case. Sodium silicate is 
probably the best known dispersant. 
The choice depends upon the effective- 
ness of the particular reagent or com- 
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bination of reagents and the allow 
able cost. The amount of reage1 
varies from about 1/10 lb. up to 

The cost of treatment is governed b 
the amount of clay contained, the cor 
dition of the water, whether strongly 
acid or not, and the degree of dis 
persion required to obtain the desired 
product. The cost is held down some 
what by the value of the product; 
the value is low, there is a tendency 
to go to cheaper reagents, despite th: 
fact that sometimes these do not do as 
good a job as might be done. One con 

pany has as much as 25 percent of 
minus 325-mesh material which is r« 
moved, and yet the cost is less tha: 
four cents per ton of feed. 

The capacity of the plant can ofte: 
be increased by this separation of th« 
slimes. In one plant where this metho: 
of control was adopted, the capacit 
of the plant was increased 75 percent 
based on the original feed. The actual! 
cost was about one cent per ton. 

The kind of reagent that will w: 
best in any particular case can be dd: 
termined by simple and inexpensive 
tests. To interpret the tests, however 
does require a good deal of experienc: 
The procedure can be taught to the 
men on the job in any particular 
stance so that controls can be set 
without difficulty. 
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Determining Cost of 
Excess Air 


By W. F. Schaphorst 


MucH HAS BEEN said in printed 
matter and in lectures on combustion 
concerning the expensiveness of ex- 
cess air, but little has been done in 
the way of tables, formulas, or charts 
in showing what this waste amounts 
to in the terms of actual dollars and 
cents. The accompanying chart can be 
used in figuring the cost of excess air. 

For example, if we have a given 
fuel of 10,000 B.t.u. per lb., start at 
the 10,000 in column A. Now, if the 
excess air passing up the stack per 
hour is 1000 lb., column B, run a 
straight line through that 1000 and 
locate the intersection in column C. 
Then from that intersection run 
through the difference between the 
stack gas temperature and the tem- 
perature of the air on entering the 
furnace which, in this problem, we 
are assuming to be 500 deg. F., column 
D. This locates a point in column E. 
From that point of intersection, run 
through the “cost of fuel per ton,” 
column F, and the intersection with 
column G then gives the cost of ex- 
cess air per year. The writer has 
chosen $8 per ton in column F and as 
a result, we get $420 as the cost of 
excess air per year. 

To determine the excess air per 
hour, in column B, may require the 
use of a measuring device of some 
kind. Often as much as 100 percent 
excess air is used and sometimes even 
more. It is costly and worth guarding 
against. To determine the minimum 
weight of air required for combustion, 
it is necessary to know approximately, 
at least, the parts by weight of carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen in 1 Ib. of fuel. 
These percentages are given in gov- 
ernment reports and can also usually 
be obtained from the mine owners or 
from dealers. 

To compute the number of pounds 
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Chart for determining the cost of excess air 





HINTS AND HELPS 


of air required per pound of fuel, di- 
vide the weight of oxygen per pound 
of fuel by 8 and subtract it from the 
weight of the hydrogen in 1 Ib. of 
fuel. Multiply the difference by 3. Add 
the product to the weight of carbon 
in each pound of fuel. Then multiply 
by 11.6. The result is the number of 
lb. of air per lb. of fuel, usually called 
the “theoretical amount of air.” 

Knowing the minimum by computa- 
tion, and the amount of air actually 
used by measurement, simply subtract 
and you have the value for use in 
column B. Of course, in this connec- 
tion, we must know the number of 
lb. of fuel burned per hour to compute 
the total theoretical amount of air. 

Should the reader wish to compute 
the cost of excess air per year mathe. 
matically, rather than by use of this 
chart, it can be done by proceeding 
as follows: Subtract the temperature 
of the air passing into the furnace 
from the stack gas temperature and 
multiply by 1.05; multiply that 
amount by the pounds of excess air 
used per hour; multiply that by the 
cost of the fuel per ton; then divide 
by the B.t.u. per pound of fuel. The 
result is the cost of excess air per 
year, assuming that combustion is 
continuous. 

Study and application of this chart 
should soon convince anyone that it is 
important to reduce the consumption 
of air down to the lowest possible 
amount—as near the theoretical as 
possible. Thus, column G shows that 
within the range of this chart the cost 
of excess air may be all the way from 
$10 to $6000 per year. At little cost, a 
good damper regulator can be pur- 
chased and installed on every boiler. 
Air meters do not cost much com- 
pared with the annual waste that so 
commonly takes place. Wherever fuel 
is consumed and where fuel is expen- 
sive, this matter of excessive air is 
generally worth careful attention. 


Drill Jumbos for 
Surface Work 


DRILL JUMBOS have been in use in 
underground mining work for many 
years. “Jumbo” is the name given to 
a portable, or semi-portable, drill car- 
riage on which can be mounted one or 
more percussion drills. In some of the 
large tunnels in the West, as many as 
nine heavy drifters were mounted on 
one assembly and the jumbo was 
moved in and out of the tunnel as 
blasting required it. By the use of 
jumbos, one miner can look after two 
or more drills, thus adding to the ef- 
ficiency of an operation. 

The adoption of a jumbo for surface 
work, however, has been slow to de- 
velop, especially in the rock products 
industries. One of the first observed 
was on a highway construction job 
where two wagon drills were mounted 
on the front end of a tractor, with an 
air compressor mounted on the frame. 
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Top: Two wagon drills and cir compressor 

mounted on tractor increase efficiency of sur- 

face-drilling operations. Bottom: Shows how 
drills were mounted to tractor 


A similar rig was observed at a small 
limestone quarry in the Mid-South. 
The drills were putting down 23-ft. 
holes. The illustrations show how these 
drills were mounted to the tractor. 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines at Rifle, 
Colo., has designed and placed in op- 
eration a somewhat similar jumbo. It 
is mounted on crawler treads and has 
a 3%%-in. extra heavy, steel pipe 
mounted on the two sides of the trac- 
tor as well as in front, thus giving the 
jumbo greater versatility. 


Cement Temperature Gauge 


AT A LARGE DAM under construction 
in the West, portland cement js deliv- 
ered to the construction site by bulk- 
haulage trucks. At the silos a truck 
hopper has been provided in which 
there are parallel water pipes through 
which cold water flows. Additional 
cooling can be had by using cement 


coolers which are essentially heavy 
screw conveyors with hollow flights 


through which cold or ice water can 
be passed. Still more cooling can be 
obtained in the air-activated gravity 
conveyors used to deliver the portland 
cement to the batchers. 

At one point in the delivery system 
used for the portland cement, provi- 
sion has been made for inserting an 
indicating thermometer so the oper- 
ators can gauge the temperature of 
the cement. It is a small, shockproof, 
Weston thermometer which has a 
small dial gauge. The stem of the 
thermometer is about 8 in. long and % 
in. in diameter and is inserted into 
the stream of portland cement through 
a hole drilled in the pipe line. The 
hole is of such diameter as to provide 
a snug fit. 
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Sling Fitting 

ELECTROLINE Co., 4121 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago 9, IL, is manufacturing 
a choker sling fitting, employing two 
overlapping and co-acting hooks which 
are applied to a wire rope to form a 
loop of any desired size. ‘the hooks are 





Choker sling fitting 


joined to the fitting portion of the 
choker sling fitting by a pivot which 
allows the unit to conform automat- 
ically to the size of the load. This 
unit, besides having a rope socket, 
can be furnished with a simple locking 
device which prevents the rope from 
slipping through the hooks. 


Control Circuit Cable 


BAILEY METER Co., 1050 Ivanhoe 
Rd., Cleveland 10, Ohio, has an- 
nounced that pneumatic and hydraulic 
control circuits may now use Armor- 
tube cable, a flexible, protected multi- 
tube transmission line. This cable is 
made up of \%-in. O.D. aluminum or 
copper tubing gathered in a slow con- 
tinuous spiral similar to the construc- 
tion of rope. A tube bundle is first 
wrapped in water-repellent insulating 
tape; then encased in heavy rust- 
resistant, galvanized steel strip. Avail- 
able in bundles of 4, 8 and 12 tubes, 
this cable is said to be capable of 
transmitting hydraulic control pres- 
sures as high as 3000 p.s.i.g. and all 
ranges of pneumatic control pres- 
sures. 





Cable tube bundies 
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Dump truck for stripping and quarry operation 


Dump Truck 


THE WHITE Moror Co., Sterling 
Div., Cleveland 1, Ohio, has an- 
nounced its Sterling-White 18-ton 
dump truck for stripping and quarry 
operation. Featured in the new dump- 
er is a planetary-drive type rear axle 
equipped with the company’s Super- 
Traction differential, which divides 
the power delivered to each rear wheel 
according to the grip dictated by road 
and load conditions. This unit has a 
short 161-in. wheelbase and a hy- 
draulic power-actuated steering gear. 
There is a range of ten forward 
speeds in the heavy-duty transmission, 
and tires are 13.00-24 front and 14.00- 
24 dual rear with both front and rear 
tires having a lug type tread especial- 
ly designed for operating on rough, 
unimproved surfaces. 


Automatic Transmission 
Truck 


GMC Truck & CoAcH Div., Genera! 
Motors Corp., 660 South Blvd., East, 
Pontiac 11, Mich., has announced that 
its new truck has a fully automatic 
transmission, said to be the first com- 
mercial model truck so equipped. The 
company’s Dual-Range Hydramatic 
drive, designated as the P152-22, pro- 
vides three speeds for city driving and 
four for suburban or country driving. 
The truck division last year placed the 
Hydramatic drive in its M-135 mili- 
tary truck, which has been in pro- 
duction since last September. 


Control Valve Assembly 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES Co., Brad- 
dock, Thomas and Meade Sts., Pitts- 
burgh 8, Penn., has developed a com- 
pact valve assembly for use with the 
company’s air line respirator, abra- 
sive masks and abrasive helmets. This 
continuous air flow control valve reg- 
ulates air flow from a compressed air 
source to an operator using respira- 
tory protective air line equipment. It 
also acts as a secondary air filter. 
Three parts—a cartridge container, a 
cartridge and the air flow check valve 
—comprise the entire assembly of the 
control valve. 
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Idler Accessory 


CHAIN BELT Co., 1600 W. Bruce 
St., Milwaukee 4, Wis., has announce 
a basic improvement in belt conveyo 





Idlers with flexible grease tubing 


idler greasing design. Rigid stee! 
grease piping has been replaced by 
reinforced flexible automotive typ« 
grease tubing, which, it is claimed, 
will take higher gun pressures and 
will not be broken off in shipment 
The flexible sections are made in 
lengths which allow them to hug the 
inside of the inverted angle or channe! 
base. Grease tube extension to the far 
sides is accomplished by threading a 
flexible section through the base to 
the grease fitting at the near side. 


Dust Respirator 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES Co., Brad 
dock, Thomas and Meade Sts., Pitts- 
burgh 8, Penn., has announced its new 
dust respirator, called Dustfoe No. 55, 
which weighs 2% oz., 25 percent less 
than previous models. It is said that 
the formable aluminum facepiece is 





Respirator weighing 234 ox. 


readily molded to all normal face con- 
tours and the replaceable “Tite-Seal” 
face cushion conforms to all facia! 
lines without uncomfortable pressure. 
The filter is made of charged resin 
treated felt which creates a static elec 
trical field and supplements the me- 
chanical filtering action by trapping 
dust particles. 
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NEW MACHINERY 





Extends Tractor-Shovel Line 


THE FRANK G. HouGH Co., 705 
Seventh St., Libertyville, Ill., has 
made available another four-wheel 
drive Payloader tractor-shovel. It has 
a l-cu. yd. bucket, with 60-hp. diesel 
or 54-hp. gasoline engine optional. 
The use of large pneumatic tires, the 
same size all around, and drive on all 
four wheels are said to give this ma- 
chine traction and flotation to work 
effectively in sand, mud and snow and 
travel en pavements without injuring 
the surface. Bulldozer blade, crane 
hook, fork lift and snow plow attach- 
ments are available, and are inter- 
changeable with the bucket. 


Steel Angle 


ACME STEEL Co., 2840 Archer Ave., 
Chicago 8, Ill., has announced a 10 
ft. long, 3- x 1%2- x 0.080-in. slotted- 
leg, galvanized steel angle, said to be 
designed for all-purpose industria! 
fabrication. This unit, known as the 
DexAngle, has lengthwise rows of 
slots which are said to permit rapid 
assembly by bolting of shelving, bins, 
scaffolding, etc. Auxiliary components 





Slotted-leg, galvanized steel angle 


such as panels and casters give the as- 
sembled equipment a wider versatility, 
and when used as uprights in lengths 
up to 5% ft., these angles will indi- 
vidually support loads as high as 1200 
lb. These DexAngles are sold by the 
package, each containing ten 10-ft. 
lengths of angle and 75 bolts and nuts. 
Shelving panels are available in pack- 
ages of 12, with 24 bolts and nuts, and 
caster assemblies are packed four to 
a package. 


Drilling Tools 


Rock Bit SALEs & SERVICE Co., 2514 
E. Cumberland St., Philadelphia 25, 
Penn., has offered a complete set of 
tools for use with the standard per- 
cussion type rock drills, for drilling 
long holes varying in depth from 20 
to 150 ft. They are for use in drilling 
grout holes, test holes, sublevel bench 
stoping holes or blast holes of stand- 
ard diameters—1% and 3 in. The 
manufacturer claims that such holes 
can be drilled in any type of rock or 
ore and in any direction. In addition, 
it is said that the couplings and 
adapters are designed to be self-cool- 
ing and self-cleaning. 





Tractor-shovel with 


Hollow Pin Chain 


ACMOR CONVEYOR CHAIN Co., 17700 
Broadway, Bedford, Ohio, has an- 
nounced as available its Type HP 
(hollow pin) chain in either a steel 
roller or bushing type in 2-, 245-, 3- 
and 4-in. pitch. Stock attachments are 
available for all pitches which are 
either bolted or welded to the chain 
proper. Type HP chain is available on 
special order in various strengths and 
pitch up to 12-in. pitch. 


Industrial Dust Pan 


PALMER-SHILE Co., 12660 Mansfield, 
Detroit 27, Mich., has introduced a 
lightweight dust pan, said to be con- 
structed to withstand rough usage in 
industrial plants. The metal pan meas- 
ures 18 x 18 x 18 in. and is made of 
16-gauge sheet steel. The frame is of 
l- x 14%4- x %-in. angle iron with a 
handle of 1l-in. tubing, and is of all 
welded construction. Over-all height is 
48 in. 


Sectional Belt Conveyors 


TRANSALL INC., 109 N. 11th St., 
Birmingham 4, Ala., has developed an 
improved line of sectional belt convey- 
ors of the type commonly used for 
main haulage and entries in under- 
ground mines. Sections are chair sup- 
ported for mounting on floors, ramps 
or cross ties and low cost anchored 
foundations are available for long dis- 
tance overland installations. Section; 
are hinged at the mounting point to 
allow the conveyor to conform to roll- 
ing or uneven terrain, and all parts 
are interchangeable. All sections are 
equipped with Transall heavy duty 
prelubricated idlers. 


Hardfacing Chart 


AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIv., 
American Brake Shoe Co., Chicago 
Heights, Ill, has designed a_ wall 
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1-cu. yd. bucket 


chart which details the proper hard- 
facing rod for the job. The chart di- 
vides welding into basic operations, 
under which are listed the equipment 
parts to be Amscoated together with 
the recommended rod, available sizes, 
and preferred method of application. 
The chart is 17 x 26 in. with tabs at- 
tached for easy hanging. 


Laboratory Dryer 

DENVER EQUIPMENT Co., 1400 17th 
St., Denver, Colo., has developed a 
compact laboratory dryer, which op- 








Compect laboratory dryer 


erates on single-phase, 50-60 cycle, 
110 or 220 volts a-c. It has an asbestos 
air-cell insulated oven using a pair of 
standard, replaceable heating ele- 
ments. Exact temperature is main- 
tained with a thermostat control that 
enables adjustments between 0 and 
325 deg. F. 


Flexible Hose 


AMERICAN VENTILATING HOSE Co., 
100 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
has announced the development of a 
lightweight, flexible hose made with 
neoprene compounds and laminated 
nylon chafer duck. For pressure and 
vacuum services, this wire-reinforced 
Flexaust hose has been designed for 
operations involving abrasive dust 
collection, heavy flexing and gravity 
feeds. Size range is 112- to 24-in. in- 
side diameters. 
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Sand and Gravel Producers Hold 
Record-Breaking Annual Meeting 


Program embraced percentage depletion, safety, highway problems, price 
control, construction outlook, priorities, wage and salary regulations, labor 
relations, plant operations, zoning, quality concrete and bituminous mixtures 


NEW ALL-TIME RECORD of more 

than 3200 registrants was es- 
tablished for the 36th annual meet- 
ing of the National Sand and Gravel 
Association and the 22nd annual 
meeting of the National Ready Mixed 
Concrete Association held at the Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, IIl., Feb- 
ruary 11-15. 

According to established practice, 
that a machinery exposition be held 
every even year, this was an exhibit 
year and the largest and finest dis- 
play of machinery and equipment ever 
presented to these industries was a 
featured attraction. It was a success- 
ful display from the viewpoint of 
manufacturers of equipment even 
though the world’s largest hotel 
proved it can no longer house the ex- 
position. Exhibits were on display not 
only in the main exhibit hall but in 
the exhibit lobby, on the mezzanine 
floor and in parking lots adjacent to 
the hotel. All classes of equipment for 
production and transportation, in- 
cluding many entirely new develop- 
ments were on display. 

With the increasing interest on the 
part of both producers and manufac- 
turers in expositions, an important de- 
cision had to be made at this meeting. 


The question was debated as_ to 
whether the two associations should 
exercise their option for the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel in 1954 or plan to hold 
the 1954 exposition in an outside au- 
ditorium like in Cleveland, Ohio. The 
Manufacturers Division held a pre- 
convention meeting to consider the 
question and opinion was almost 
equally divided either way. The sub- 
ject was then considered by the 
boards of directors of N.S.G.A. and 
N.R.M.C.A. and, after considering all 
angles, it was unanimously decided 
that the 1954 meetings and exposition 
will be held again at the Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel in Chicago the week of 
February 14, thus continuing the con- 
secutive week arrangement with the 
National Crushed Stone Association. 

The 1953 conventions of the two as- 
sociations will be held, without expo- 
sition, at the Hotel Fairmont, San 
Francisco, Calif., February 22-26. 
While it will be necessary to occupy 
a number of hotels outside the offi- 
cial hotel, it was guaranteed that first- 
class accommodations will be made 
available and manufacturers and their 
wives were cordially invited to attend 
the industry meetings. 

The 1952 semi-annual meeting of 





Past president Thomas E. Popplewell, chairman of nominating committee, left, poses with (1. to r.) 
retiring president H. N. Snyder and new N.S.G.A. officers: president Albert R. Shiely, vice-presi- 
dent John W. Murphy ond secretary-treasurer R. E. Weaver 
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the boards of directors will be held at 
the New Ocean House, Swampscott 
Mass., September 29, 30 and Octobe 
1, at which the time and place of 
semi-annual board meetings for 19 
will be determined. 

The excellent attendance at tl! 
year’s meetings reflected the conti 
prosperity of both industries and, a 
was apparent from open forum dis 
cussions, the desire to learn mo! 
about how to live with government 
regulations. A good part of the at 
tendance consisted of operating me: 
who filled the exposition halls. 


Program 


Meetings of the two boards of 
rectors and a joint luncheon for bot 
were held on February 11 preceding 
opening of the convention sessio1 
the following day. 

Both boards of directors approve 
increased budgets, including an 
crease in the fund payable to the Un 
versity of Maryland, as an expressio! 
of the associations’ appreciation of 
the splendid cooperation they have e: 
joyed with the university in the cor 
duct of research. Among engineering 
and research subjects covered in bot! 
meetings were the contract with the 
University of Maryland, fire tests, 
mixer tests, revision of the “You 
Job” booklet, appointment of researc! 
fellows, prejudicial specifications, 
training courses, the annual short 
course and regional meetings. 

Director of engineering Stantor 
Walker told of some recent tendencies 
to change building codes which might 
hurt the cause of concrete unless pr¢ 
ventive steps be taken. Research plans 
provide for an increased study of 
bituminous mixtures with emphasis 
on adhesion, stability and designs t 
minimize the effects of angularity 
Freezing tests, in both air and water, 
are being pushed in efforts to cor 
relate laboratory findings with oc 
currences in nature.The results of a 
two-year study of thermal compatibi! 
ity have been drawn up. 

An increased stipend for the asso 
ciations’ fellowships at the Univer 
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sity of Maryland has been provided 
and it is hoped that each association 
may soon have a fellow to conduct re- 
search. Both Mr. Walker and Mr. 
Ahearn have been active in regional 
meetings which were reported. Both 
associations approved well-worded res- 
olutions presenting a strong case for 
removal of the price controls that 
plague the industries, which mem- 
bers will have available for their use 
in contacting their Congressmen for 
action. 

The general sessions covered three 
and one-half days and there were five 
joint meetings. In addition, there were 
separate sessions covering subjects 
peculiar to each industry which ne- 
cessitated holding several simultane- 
ous sessions. 

Among special scheduled meetings 
were the meeting on Sunday, Febru- 
ary 10, for associate members to con- 
sider future exhibit plans, the two 
boards of directors meetings, a lunch- 
eon meeting for members of the Ohio 
Ready Mixed Concrete Association, 
one for those interested in state and 
district associations, and the annual 
luncheon business meeting of the 
Manufacturers Division. 

In accordance with accepted policy, 
there was only one organized social 
function, the annual reception and 
buffet dinner given by the associate 
members. The one scheduled function 
for the ladies was a brunch at which 
there was a talented speaker. 

The associations continued their 
practice of scheduling a minimum of 
scheduled social functions in order 
that individuals might make their own 
entertainment plans in the conven- 
tion city. Also, there was a minimum 
of outside speakers in preference to 
the informal type of discussions which 
are arranged for maximum audience 
participation in the discussion of in- 
dustry problems. 

One notable exception this year was 
an inspiring talk by Clarence Manion 
of Notre Dame University before a 
joint luncheon. Dean Manion is au- 
thor of “The Key to Peace” and his 
talk had profound practical signifi- 
cance concerned with the national and 
political picture. 

The main subjects considered in the 
general meetings, of interest to both 
industries, and in the separate ses- 
sions for sand and gravel producers 
included the outlook for construction 
in 1952, suggestions for meeting the 
highway problem, the highway pro- 
gram in Illinois, the effect of con- 
trolled axle loadings on highways, the 
influence of aggregates on concrete 
pavement durability, price control, 
percentage depletion, discussions of 
priorities and wage and salary regu- 
lations, employer-employe _relation- 
ships, plant operations, zoning and 
bituminous mixtures. 

Addresses of both presidents and 
combined reports of the executive sec- 
retary and the director of engineer- 
ing for both associations were given at 
a joint session opening the convention. 

Reports of special interest to pro- 


ducers of ready-mixed concrete, and 
certain subjects considered in the 
joint sessions, are published in the 
CONCRETE PRODUCTs section of this is- 
sue, where the principal report of the 
N.R.M.C.A. convention is published. 
This report, of the N.S.G.A. meetings, 
necessarily also covers many topics 
of interest to ready-mixed concrete 
producers as they were presented in 
joint sessions. 


Presiding Officers 

Harris N. Snyder, retiring presi- 
dent of the National Sand and Gravel 
Association, presided over the opening 
joint session which heard the presi- 
dential addresses, two papers on high- 
ways and a talk on the effect of the 
defense program on_ construction. 
President-elect A. R. Shiely was pre- 
siding officer for a joint session which 
had three papers on the subject of 
highways and concrete pavements. 
Norman J. Fredericks was _ presid- 
ing officer for the joint luncheon. 
An open forum discussion on price 
control as it applies to the sand and 
gravel and ready-mixed concrete in- 
dustries was under the chairmanship 
of Herbert G. Jahncke. Percentage de- 
pletion in all its aspects was the sub- 
ject of a session presided over by John 
W. Murphy. Priorities and wage and 
salary regulations required a full 
joint session for discussion with ex- 
ecutive secretary V. P. Ahearn as 
moderator. Quentin Best was chair- 
man of a joint session on labor rela- 
tions; J. L. Shiely, Jr., for the sand 
and gravel operating session, and R. 
E. Weaver presided over the closing 
session at which zoning restrictions 
and bituminous mixtures using sand 
and gravel were discussed. 


Officers 

Albert R. Shiely, J. L. Shiely Co., 
St. Paul, Minn., was elected president 
of the National Sand and Gravel As- 
sociation, succeeding H. N. Snyder. 
John W. Muhpry, Union Sand and 
Gravel Co., Spokane, Wash., was 
elected vice-president and R. E. Wea- 
ver, Lincoln Sand and Gravel Co., 
Lincoln, Ill., was elected secretary- 
treasurer. Elected to the executive 
committee were Robert H. Baker, 
Dixie Sand and Gravel Corp., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; E. Phil Gemmer, 
Texas Construction Material Co., 
Houston, Texas; William Edward 
Hole, American Aggregates Corp., 
Greenville, Ohio; and E. K. Davison, 
J. K. Davison & Bros., Pittsburgh, 
Penn. The officers complete the execu- 
tive committee. 

Elected directors at large were 
Charles E. Brady, Lilesville, N. C.; 
John W. Roberts, Richmond, Va.; 
Stephen Stepanian, Columbus, Ohio; 
J. P. Calhoun, Columbus, Ga.; and 
Cc. A. Chipley, San Antonio, Texas. 

Kenneth Tobin was named assist- 
ant executive secretary of both asso- 
ciations; Mrs. Himmler, of the Wash- 
ington staff, is assistant treasurer 
and Mrs. Grace Sharp’s new title is 
assistant to the executive secretary. 
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Overflowing the exhibition hall, the machinery 

exposition had some heavy equipment dis- 

played in adjacent parking lots and other dis- 
plays on the mezzanine 
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Left: Quint Best, vice-president of Consolidated Rock Products Co., Los Angeles, Colif., left, and Frank Carroll, superintendent of Irwindale, Calif 
plont accept safety trophy. Center: Retiring president of N.S.G.A., H. N. Snyder, left, turns gavel over to president-elect Albert R. Shiely of St. Paw 
Minn. Right: J. M. Dowdy, Memphis, Tenn., poses beside safety trophy awarded to sand and gravel plant of Morquette Cement Manufacturing Cc 


Safety 

Safety trophies awarded by Rock 
Propucts to the winning plants in 
the National Sand and Gravel Asso- 
ciation safety competition for 1950 
were presented to the winning com- 
panies by R. E. Weaver at the con- 
cluding session. J. M. Dowdy accepted 
the trophy for Marquette Cement 
Manufacturing Co., winner in the 
large-plant classification at its Mem- 
phis, Tenn., sand and gravel plant. In 
receiving the trophy Mr. Dowdy gave 


for winning lerge-plant competition 


These men were Eric Ryberg, a past 
director and member of the executive 
committee who was an honorary mem- 
ber of the board; V. O. Johnston, 
president of N.S.G.A. in 1920-1927; 
Hugh Haddow, Jr., president in 1928- 
1929; Donald Reynolds, a member of 
the executive committee at the time 
of his death; H. P. Caldwell, a past 
member of the board of directors; and 
Otto Ellingen, a charter member. 

Mr. Snyder expressed his pleasure 
that this convention, the 26th, was the 
largest yet held and he acknowledged 


chairman of the taxation committe 


his committee, the association staff 


and special counsel were commends 
for their sustained effort in obtair 
this tax relief. In Mr. Snyder's 
words, the industry will always be 
debted to Mr. Hill for this accom; 
ment. 

The association cont 
healthy both in membership g 
and in financial position and, said M 
Snyder, has been fortunate in the ¢ 
ber of its staff. As for the fut 


qualified trainees are being taught 


credit to president Wecker of his the excellent cooperation received the philosophy and technique of 
company for sparking the drive for from the Manufacturers Division Mr. Ahearn and Mr. Walker to gu 
‘ which had assembled the largest ex- antee carrying on the rk, a 


safe operations, and to other officials 

of the company down the line. 
Quentin Best of Consolidated Rock 

Products Co., Los Angeles, Calif., re- 


hibit of machinery and equipment in 
history. He also acknowledged the ex- 
cellent relations he had enjoyed with 
the staff, the board of directors and 


sistants. 

As for research, he cited the 
being done by the portland cement 
dustry and other organizations 
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and gravel in the Revenue Act of 
1951. J. Rutledge Hill, Dallas, Texas, 
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conditions. In this respect he 
producers to participate in their « 
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4 tivity would be in cooperation with many churches. price of mm«e gravel 
i good road associations, planning He plugged hard for everyone to was {4 t ( ‘ these 
; boards, highway users conferences, vote and get out the vote in order that firurt P) 
’ automobile clubs or similar organiza the nation have a majority rule. Dur iuct } 49 nig 
tions. ing the last presidential election, only re Ly 
The keynote to Mr. Snyder’s ad one-half of the eligible voters went to 19 percent. M \ estimate 
dress was that the industry give more the polls, he said, and we can well was f 1 10 pe ! 
thought and take action in those ac fear that a majority of one-half of duct 
tivities, outside industry matters, the eligible voters may represent the whicl Pa ‘ ‘ 
which will contribute to mainte: ance element that think we should adopt 1951 ars t 4 m the 
of the foundation on which the future some form of socialistic, welfare o1 U. S. Bure fM 
of the nation will be assured. He totalitarian government under the crease, 
urged support of worthwhile and pa- rule of minority of about one-fourth dicate 
triotic educational institutions, of the eligible voters. In closing, he urged While the : bted 
youth programs designed to improve that the industry take the time to be kept isvy for 1 S, her 
moral stamina and to install loyalty give its support to those activities materials and fina ible, 
to the nation, and of institutions that that will be insurance for the future in eatehing uy truct 
deficiens ne } cor 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY’S REPORT amet oak te 9 is ar 
compare t ) 14 S al 
ticipated nae ( t t ex 
‘ XECUTIVE SECRETARY V. P. Ahearn however, a gradual reduction in total ist 
_ presented a consolidated annual construction in the last half of 1951 a commenting as 5s bias 
= ie report before a joint session of the from the record level of the preceding f inade ite ‘ i and 
two associations. Each association is 18 months, which indicates a depress gravel, M Ahea it that 
in excellent financial position to carry ing effect on total volume of new cor the indust } three 
ee forward a progressive program of struction in 1952. billion tons ove 
staff activities and has had its membership Total construction expenditure fig 1951, a the 
ac enlarged substantially. Mr. Ahearn’s ures for 1951 surpassed his predic construct n 
“ ¥ report thoroughly covered the prin tions of a year ago, said M1 Touching ercentage de 
Fi cipal activities affecting and relating Ahearn to emphasize that predic let 
og to both industries. tions even when based on reliable and gr: 
: According to Mr. Ahearn’s figures, sources are nevertheless hazardous to J. R ge H iW 
° expenditures for new construction ir during these uncertain times. One fac ind a to W Hole, 
1951 were nearly $20 billion, an all tor v the higher wage and tra Gre O I 
aan time record 7 percent higher than the portation rates which could not be Brady. 
My 1950 total, due mainly to larger public predicted j TSE per aiag 
outlays for military construction, «de Prospects for highway constructio for tl 
aa fense plants and schools. However, n 1952 are discouraging, in Mr committe He 
oe due to higher construction costs, Ahearn’s opinion, because of drastic Covingt B 
“te physical volume put in place was only mitations on steel for the purpose ‘ 
nigh slightly over 1950 levels. He is concerned with N.P.A.’s att counst G 
Expenditures for new ndustrial tude toward highways it ew of the N. ( 
construction in 1951 nearly doubled fact that adequate highways are « ta 
the 1950 volume, and private finance sential to a strong economy Mr. A 
ng was responsible for $20.8 b y Ler 
‘ of new construction in 1951. Public Sand and Gravel Production iat 
we construction expenditures went up 2 Production of sand and gravel t ere 
: percent over 1950. According to U.S talled 270,455,000 — tor alued at Amo t 
: Bureau of Labor Statistics thers i $295.040,000 in 1950 of ch 2 nd 
-mé 
tr 
et 
“ 
th 
r€ 
‘ 
nge Joint luncheon of National Sand and Gravel Association and National Ready Mixed Concrete Association. Left: J Rutledge Hill, standing, receiving 
irge silver service in appreciation of his work as chairman of the N.S.G.A. committee on taxation. Right: Clarence Manion, dean of the low school, Notre 
c Dame University, presented a thought-provoking address on the part that everyone must play to guorantee good government 
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tation, political support behind meas- 
ures to stop stream pollution, and 
greatly increasing costs of land. To 
sum it up, he said that these problems 
are growing and here to stay, neces- 
sitating that the industry recognize 
the need for a sound policy of good 
public relations. 


Ready-Mixed Concrete 
Production 

As to the production of ready- 
mixed concrete, his figures were based 
on reports from member companies 
which represent about 80 percent of 
the total annual production. The es- 
timate is that approximately 38,000,- 
000 cu. yd. were produced in 1951 as 
compared with 34,100,000 cu. yd. in 
1950, requiring nearly 50,000,000 bbl. 
of portland cement. Based on an es- 
timated value of $12 per cu. yd., the 
volume was $450,000,000. Thus, the 
two industries produced $700,000,000 
worth of product in 1951. 

There were serious and sustained 
cement shortages in several cities dur- 
ing 1951 but it is believed that in- 
creased production capacity of the ce- 
ment industry will prevent sustained 
cement shortages anywhere in 1952. 
The idea of ready-mixed concrete is 
still growing, ard it was stated that 
the potential market has not yet been 
realized. The association will continue 
to work closely with the cement indus- 
try in their mutual interests. 


Price and Wage Regulations 

Mr. Ahearn was bitter in his com- 
ments on dealings with O.P.S. and the 
government’s extended procrastina- 
tion in relieving the industry of ne- 
cessity to absorb the additional cost 
of out-of-area cement. As a result, 
the industry, which is composed of 
small companies, was required to ab- 
sorb out of limited (if any) profit 
margins an extra cost over which it 
had no control. Because of this, a 
large number of small companies 
were forced by the government to do 
business at a loss. After much pres- 
sure, O.P.S. issued an order which 
had the effect of adding to the con- 
fusion and which would have required 
more accounting records and person- 
nel than the average company could 
afford. Relief came long after the 
need was apparent. 

Both the sand and gravel and 
ready-mixed concrete industries are 
still subject to the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation and there is no pro- 
vision for relief. The ready-mixed 
concrete industry is now required to 
absorb, except for cement from out-of- 
area sources, added in-bound costs of 
transportation of the ingredients of 
concrete and sand and gravel produc- 
ers are required to absorb transporta- 
tion cost increases where they sell on 
a delivered price basis. It is hoped 
that the two industries may be issued 
an order to pass along transporta- 
tion increases but Mr. Ahearn fears 
O.P.S. may delay action indefinitely. 
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The Capehart amendment is not of 
value to most members of the indus- 
try. The association is seeking a tai- 
lored order or an amendment to the 
GCPR for price relief. 

As to wage and salary controls, Mr. 
Ahearn summed up the regulations 
and referred to executive letters of 
interpretation already sent out from 
his office. Members of the National 
Ready Mixed Concrete Association 
will soon receive details of the group 
insurance plan to be launched. Use 
of the plan will be optional to member 
companies. 

Priorities and the M-78 order of 
D.P.A. which covers the sand and 
gravel industry, and regulations of 
N.P.A.’s Building Materials Division 
which apply to ready-mixed concrete 
were briefly discussed. Mr. Ahearn 
was highly complimentary of George 
H. Roll, of D.M.A. and Delmar Run- 
ner of N.P.A., both engineers, for 
their understanding of the industry’s 
problems and their cooperation. 


Taft-Hartley Act 


The Taft-Hartley Act, while under 
considerable interpretation by the 
courts and the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, may be amended from 
time to time but, said Mr. Ahearn, the 
basic principles are part of our per- 
manent law and public interest will 
not permit repeal of the act. The act 
has been extremely important to the 
sand and gravel industry because it 
has done more than anything else to 
prevent the imposition of secondary 
boycotts on individual companies. 

While there were attempts last 
year to scuttle area bargaining, the 
courts have rejected the effort and 
the integrity of area bargaining is 
unimpaired. Area bargaining is a 
growing practice in the two industries 
as preferred to individual bargaining 
in the administration of labor agree- 
ments. The associations are continuing 
their efforts that no member be iso- 
lated, in collective bargaining or in 
dealings with employes if they are not 
unionized, by inadequate or mislead- 
ing information. To this end, frequent 
reports on rates of pay, hours of 
work and conditions of employment 
are sent to members and a _ publica- 
tion has been provided for guidance 
in collective bargaining agreements. 
Mr. Ahearn has noted marked prog- 
ress in the quality of labor agree- 
ments. 

In his comments on the settlement 
of disputes, he said that a failing is 
that unions and employes regard per- 
missive wage increases as amounting 
to a government order for the em- 
ployer to pay them. He cautioned that 
members not bargain with unions on 
the basis that they would be willing 
to pay more but are not permitted to 
do so by regulations and, in his opin- 
ion, the Consumers’ Price Index as 
used by General Motors may be wholly 
unworkable in these industries. As far 
as the Construction Industry Stabi- 
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lization Commission is concerned, t} 
two industries come under its contr 
for wage purposes only if a plant 
set up to serve a specific project. 


Government Activities 

The sand and gravel industry w 
be exempted from renegotiation 
der the Renegotiation Act of 1951 a 
the N.R.M.C.A. will file for exem; 
tion of ready-mixed concrete. 

Another development of 1951 in 
portant to the sand and gravel indus 
try was Section 453 of the Interna 
Revenue Code which permits a pr 
ducer operating more than one mir 
eral property to treat them as one 
computing exempt excess output. J 
Rutledge Hill, Dallas, Texas, play: 
an important part toward gaining tl 
concession. 

The Korean crisis made it impos 
sible for the industries, along wit 
others, to obtain repeal of the 3 pe 
cent tax on the transportation 
property for hire. The pricing cor 
fusion as a result of the Suprem: 
Court decision in the cement industry 
has not been cleared up and the ready 
mixed concrete industry has, as a re 
sult, had to pay greatly increase 


prices for cement where many cement 


manufacturers adopted an exclusiv: 
plant pricing policy. 
of competitive pricing for cement, sa 
Mr. Ahearn, is essential to stability 
the ready-mixed concrete industry 

Radio licenses will not be granted t 
companies which merely deliver sat 
and gravel or ready-mixed concret« 
but producing or manufacturing ¢ 
cerns which pass certain other ré 
quirements must show that the 
eration is in a remote or sparst 
settled area, or that the operation 
to be a construction project of pul 
character, or that the use of a rad 
required within the yard area of as 
gle plant. Then a license car 
granted. 

Mr. Ahearn 
tional Sand and Gravel Associatior 
intervention in Ex Parte 175 
the Interstate Commerce Commiss 
which resulted in an increase of 9 p« 
cent in interstate rates in the easte 
territory and 6 percent in the rest 
the country. The National Rea 
Mixed Concrete Association also 
tervened. Both industries 
being forced to absorb the increas 


summarized the N 


are st 


imposed without O.P.S. relief, a 
the carriers likely will be granted 
further increase. Car supply ec 


tinues to be a problem for both ind 
tries and many cars arrive in dirt 
and poor condition. 


Association Activities 

Mr. Ahearn was pleased with 
increased interest being shown it 
safety programs of the two asso 
tions and urged that every mem! 
company participate in the anr 
safety competitions as an importa 
part of good management. He repe 
ed that the principal executive 
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A group of West Coast producers had a get-together dinner at the Con 


each member company must accept 
safety as his personal responsibility. 

The associations have continued 
their policy of holding regional meet 
ings and, during 1951, Mr. Ahearr 
personally attended meetings in 18 
cities, some in conjunction with meet 
ings of state and district associations 
A close working arrangement betweer 
nationa! and state associations was 
given strong endorsement. 

The National Sand and Gravel As 
sociation now has 218 active members 
and 77 associate members, the larg 
est in history. During 1951, 36 new 
active members and 10 new associate 
members joined the association. Na 
tional Ready Mixed Concrete Asso 
ciation also has an all-time high men 
bership, of 500 active members and 
73 associate members. In 1951, 71 new 
active members and 13 new associate 
members were added. 

In conclusion, he expressed his a} 
preciation to president Harris Sny 
der of N.S.G.A. and president Not 
man Fredericks of N.R.M.C.A., t 
the other officers, members of the 
boards of directors, committee men 
bers and all members for their friend 
y interest in the associations and f 


+} 


eir cooperation. 


Report of Director of 
Engineering 


Stanton Walker, director of eng 
eering for the National Sand and 
rravel Association and the Nat 
Ready Mixed Concrete Association, 
presented his annual report at a s¢ 
on which also considered concreté 
ighways. It was Mr. Walker’s 2 
innual report to the sand and grav 
producers and his 22nd to the ready 
mixed concrete group. 

He outlined briefly the purpose a1 


aration of many 
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scope of his organization and the work 
ing agreement with the University of 
Maryland. He called attention to the 
fact that the University of Maryland 
can veto any proposed research worl 
but the measure of their joint inte 
ests in research is indicated by the 
fact that to date no proposed researc} 
has been vetoed by the university of 
Mr. Walker has three ful 
laboratory 
graduate 


ficials. 


time assistants, two 


whom are engineers, and 
some part-time student help. 

The research work has dealt mai 
with concrete, with emphasis or 
durability. This phase of his super 
visory work has included effects of ad 
mixtures of a pozzolonic nature, and 
of admixtures or additives of an air 
entraining nature, along with differ 
ent kinds of cements and their 
in concretes. 

Mr. Walker described reactive ag 
gregates as being hydrous, or glassy, 
silicates which react harmfully wit] 
soluable sodium and npotassium it 
portland cement. He feels that the so 
lution 
a low alkali cement, and (2) use ar 


lies in two categories: (1) use 


agyregate containing no reac 
gregates. He also covered briefly the 
ise of pozzolonic materials to inl 
the harmful reactions. One o 
mentioned by Mr. Walker 


was fiy ash, which he said was 1 


mixtures 


always the 
effective. 

In addition to handling 
yrroblems, the labe 


Same, nor a ays equa 


ator’ nas re 





some work on railroad ballast and ha 





inited with other large resea 
ganizations in joint attempts t ve 
some of the problems of better cor 


te. Mr. Walker spoke of the prey 
papers for publica 
ion, and for delive ry before 
groups, citing one given at the Feb 
March 1952 
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ing concrete, brick and _ asphalt. 
Strains and deflections resulting from 
some 400,000 truck-miles were noted 
and the data used as the basis for bet- 
ter highway design and for axle load- 
ing limitations. 

The speaker prefaced his remarks 
by reference to the Illinois road tests 
made in 1922 and 1923 in which con- 
crete, brick and asphalt roads were 
tested. 

The test traffic consisted of Liberty 
trucks equipped with solid tires. The 
rear axle loads varied from 5000-26,- 
000 Ib. applied in increments of ap- 
proximately 2000 lb. Most of the sec- 
tions were subjected to about 50,000 
truck trips with gradually increasing 
loads. The trucks were operated at a 
speed of 12-15 m.p.h. over the test 
sections during both day and night, 
with about 18,000 truck trips at night. 

For the plain concrete sections the 
investigation revealed that for an 
axle load of 16,000 Ib. and for con- 
crete having a modulus of rupture of 
730 p.s.i., an 8-in. pavement was re- 
quired. 

The principal object of the Mary- 
land test, the speaker said, was to 
determine the relative effects on a 
particular concrete pavement of four 
different axle loadings—two single 
axles and two tandem axles. 

The tests were conducted on a 1.1- 
mile section of concrete pavement on 
U. S. Route 301, approximately nine 
miles south of La Plata, Md. The 
pavement consisted of two 12-ft. lanes 
each having a 9-7-9 in. cross section, 
both reinforced with wire mesh. Ex- 
pansion joints were spaced at 120-ft. 
intervals with two intermediate con- 
traction joints at 40-ft. spacings. All 
transverse joints had dowel bars % 
in. in diameter at 15-in. spacing and 
the adjacent lanes were tied together 
with tie bars 4 ft. long spaced at 4-ft. 
intervals. 

In its operation the test consisted 
primarily of comparing the relative 
effects of 18,000- and 22,400-lb. single 
rear axles and 32,000- and 44,800-Ib. 
tandem rear axles on the reinforced 
concrete pavement. 

Included in these tests were ap- 
proximately 9000 individual strain 
readings, 3000 individual deflection 
readings and 2500 readings for the 
development of the influence lines 
data. More than 1400 soil samples 
were taken from the open trench along 
both edges of the pavement and from 
the 128 core holes drilled in the pave- 
ment. It took several months to make 
the more than 3000 soil tests on these 
samples. 

In his summary of major findings 
relating to soil tests Mr. Burggraf 
pointed out that no pumping or crack- 
ing of pavements occurred in either 
single axle loads where nonplastic 
granular soils with less than 9 per- 
cent passing the No. 200 sieve was 
used as a subgrade. 

Slight pumping but no cracking oc- 
curred on the 22,400-lb. single axle 
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loads on granular soils containing 
more than 9 percent passing the No. 
200 sieve. 

Mr. Burggraf gave some interesting 
results, as follows: “The progress of 
cracking and depression of the joints 
and edges of the pavement was defi- 
nitely related to the occurrence of 
pumping. The average amounts of 
cracking in lineal feet per slab (40 
ft. long, 12 ft. wide) were as follows: 


Truck 
Cracks appli- 
1. ft./slab cations 
For the period ending October 13: 
18,000-lb. single axle None 
32,000-lb. tandem axle 
22,400-Ib. single axle 13 
44,800-lb. tandem axle 50 





For the period ending December 23: 





18,000-lb. single axle 238,281 
32,000-Ib. tandem axle 15 2 
22,400-lb. single axle 28 238,263 


44,800-Ib. tandem axle—discontinued Oct. 13. 


“The lineal feet of cracking were 
markedly greater in the vicinity of 
expansion joints than at contraction 
joints. 

“Cut and fill sections were about 
equally susceptible to pumping, but 
the average amounts of cracking per 
slab were greater in cut than in fill 
sections. 

“Under the continued action of 
loads operating on all four lanes from 
June 23 to October 2, the joints of the 
slabs laid on A-6 soil were depressed 
an average of 3/16 in. on the 18,000- 
Ib. axle load lane, %4 in. on the 32,000- 
Ib. lane, *s in. on the 22,400-lb. lane 
and 7s in. on the 44,800-Ib. lane. 

“The occurrence of pumping and 
cracking of the pavement under the 
18,000-Ib. single axle load in sections 
laid on the A-6 soil showed that the 
combined supporting ability of the 
pavement and subgrade in these sec- 
tions was slightly less than adequate 
for the axle load of 18,000 lb. applied 
in the frequency of the test applica- 
tions (an average of 1319 per day). In 
combination with subgrade support of 
identical character, the pavement was 
substantially inadequate for the 22,- 
400-lb. single axle applied in the same 
frequency. Laid on this same class of 
soil the pavement proved to be less 
adequate for the 32,000-Ib. tandem 
axle loads (average rate of applica- 
tion 910 per day) than for the 18,000- 
Ib. single axle loads and substantial- 
ly less adequate for the 44,800-lb. 
tandem axle loads (average rate of 
application 884 per day) than for 
22,400-lb. single axle loads.” 

It was evident that the present 18,- 
000-Ib. axle load limit, the maximum 
now prescribed in the laws of 3 
states, did have a factual basis, as 
reviewed by the speaker. 

The speaker told of a similar road 
test to be conducted in Idaho on two 
loops, both specially built. There will 
be various thicknesses of subgrades 
and blacktop. The test is expected to 
take place in late summer or early 
fall. The loops will be used for uni- 
directional driving with trucks and 
semi-trailers of varying weight loads. 
It will cost approximately $400,000. 
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The Maryland road tests were said t 
cost about $250,000. 


Aggregates in Paving 


K. B. Wood, associate director, Jo 
Highway Research Project, and p 
fessor of highway engineering, Pu 
due University, Lafayette, Ind., gave 
a talk, “Influence of Aggregates « 
the Life of Concrete Pavements.” P 
fessor Wood prefaced the showing of 
a motion picture by emphasizing that 
although half of the film was devot 
to bad highways, actually 95 percer 
or more of the state highways in I 
diana are in good condition and 5 per 
cent, or less, are in various stages 
disintegration. 

His paper concerned coarse aggr: 
gates only. He said that just a fe 
sources of coarse aggregates account 
for most of the troubles and that 
percent of the difficulties stem fron 
one source. These sources, he said, are 
not at present processing any aggr« 
gates. The movie showed the changes 
in road appearance with the change 
in aggregates. The speaker felt that 
there is a need for specifications cov 
ering the quality of aggregates that 
would in the future prevent the use of 
inferior materials. 

In the discussion, a member fron 
the floor asked the qualifications of a 
inferior material. Professor Wood 
answered that, generally speaking 
any aggregate that absorbs w 
rapidly should be looked upor 
skepticism. 


Concrete Pavements 

G. Donald Kennedy, consulting « 
gineer and assistant to the president 
Portland Association, s] 
on the subject, “Concrete 
—-Their Utility and Future.” 

Mr. Kennedy reviewed the hist 
and developments of concrete desig 
that would tend to increase life a 
provide maximum economy fo g 


way service. He briefly discussed 


Cement 


entrainment, saying that it has be 
one of the greatest strides in concret 
design in recent years, and poi! 
out that the air spaces in such « 


crete tend to absorb freezing stress« 

He called attention to the fact t} 
pumping action can be stopped by 
adequate subgrade that would dra 
that area. Mr. Kennedy pointed « 
that the subject of soil has deve 
oped into a science and the findings 
soil technicians are being correlate 
into better highway designs, inc] 
ing the elimination of expansi 
joints (transverse) and fewer ce 
traction joints. He urged all in at 
tendance to take part in the “P.A.R 
a movement to Provide Adequat 
Roads. 


Joint Luncheon 
At the joint luncheon, Normar 
Fredericks, president of the Nation: 
Ready Mixed Concrete Associati 
was the presiding officer. Before 
troducing the main speaker for 


iT 
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luncheon, Mr. Fredericks called upon 
Harris N. Snyder, president of 
N.S.G.A., who said that the outstand- 
ing accomplishment for 1951, related 
to the association, was the percentage 
depletion relief extended to producers 
and that J. Rutledge Hill, 
Texas, had done an outstanding job 
in helping to secure this relief. Mr. 
Hill was then presented with a silve1 
punch bowl and service. 
The main speaker was 
Manion, dean of the law school, Notre 
Dame University, South Bend, Ind., 
and author of “The Key to Peace.” 
The speaker delivered a forceful talk 
calling attention to the efficiency of 


Dallas, 


Clarence 
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business men, producers, 
and similar persons in daily business 
life, and to the lack of applying this 
valuable trait in the science of poli- 
tics. Much of this he attributed to a 
fog that has descended over them be 
cause of the concentration and cen- 
tralization of government in Wash- 
ington, D. C. He pointed out that by 
following the constitution of the 
United States and the Ten Command- 
ments the need for concentration of 
power in Washington would be elim 
inated, billions would be saved from 
military spending and the world 
would become a better place in whicl 
to live. 


engineers 


ZONING REGULATIONS 


ILLIAM EpWARD HOLg, president 

of American Aggregates Corp., 
Greenville, Ohio, who reported on the 
problems of zoning and land rehabili- 
tation two years ago as chairman of 
the N.S.G.A. committee on zoning and 
land rehabilitation, re-stated the prob- 
lems in the light of subsequent devel 
opments in a paper “The Growing 
Problem of Zoning Restrictions.” His 
paper re-emphasized that zoning in 
rural and suburban areas throughout 
the United States is a serious threat 
to the sand and gravel industry. Mr. 
Hole’s company is the largest pri 
ducer in the nation, with many plants, 
and has taken the lead in meet 
problem through an effective program 
of public relations of which a planned 
program of land rehabilitation is ar 
mportant part. 

Mr. Hole substantiated that many 
courts have legally sanctioned com 
prehensive zoning since the 
a village to zone land exclusi 
residence purposes was established in 
Zoning laws, however, mus 
serve a public interest and must 1 
be capricious, arbitrary or inreasor 


ing the 





1926. 


able so it follows that any legal 
ng plan may be enforced against a 


real estate covered by the plan ir 
respective of the injury, damage and 
loss that results. 

Many sand and gravel producers 
vith large reserve deposits have bee 
indifferent, said Mr. Hole, becaus« 
they have believed they were immune 
because of the generally accepted « 
trine of non-conforming usé T 


loctrine which would protect a pro 


jucer from a zoning plan adopt 
subsequent to the inception of use 
and for other purposes than specified 
n the zoning plan is being vigor 
challenged. The U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce has stated that police 


wer can be invoked to oust existing 
m-conforming uses, in a pamphle 
meerned primarily with urbar 
ng but, pointed out Mr. Hole, the 
rinciple applies with equal force t 
rural zoning. He urged producers 


consider themselves safe 


+ 


hecause 


their operations were established be 
fore a zoning law was written. 
Most states have passed legislatior 
on rural zoning which authorizes the 
creation of zoning commissions and 
the commissions are 
submit plans to appropriate local of 
ficials. Any such plan as approved 
by local officials is either adopted or, 
in some states, must k- approved by 
a majority of the electors 
No reasonable person w 


+ 


empower¢ d to 


with the proposit that the public 
nterest in populous communities de 
mands the planned use of land, he 


ise, ZOY 


said, but in regulating land : 
g should be a means to conserve and 
protect both rural and urban land so 
that its economic worth and produc 
tivity may be preserved. The trouble 
has been that zoning has, as a rule, 


placed restrictions on land use rather 
than emphasizing the economic desira 
bility and necessity of protecting the 
most beneficial nse to which any area 
may be dedicated. A similar approach 
} applied in rural zoning, 
thus limiting commercial and indus 


has been 


trial expansion in suburban and rural 
areas. In most ordinances ar y other 
and use other than for agricultura 


residential devel t 


purposes or pment 


requires protracted and costly proce 
dures for amendment or variation. 
In Mr. Hole’s observation, zoning 
as presently applied to suburban ar 
iral areas, usual] not in the ir 
terest of maximum productive pote 


tia He 


aused by zoning can, however, be re 


believes tha 


lved for the public good by a mm 
gram of intelligent business states 
manship. The trouble ha been that 
ndustry leaders by collective eff 
ave sold the public and zoning 
thorities on the fact tha ! 


the prime base of anv comn 


economic life. 


Industry’s Role in Zoning 


While the industry has failed to te 
its story, he said it was not too late 
to have the industry i 


for in zoning amendments and arrang 
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1949 to provide for the creation of 
special sand and gravel districts, 
which followed closely the Ohio stat- 
ute relating to the rehabilitation of 
coal strip mine areas. It constituted 
recognition that sand and gravel op- 
erations should not always be included 
in the heavy industry classification. 
Cooperative effort, and with the aid of 
the indiana Mineral Aggregates Asso- 
ciation and other organizations, re- 
sulted in a 1951 amendment to place 
the sand and gravel industry in a spe- 
cial use classification. While the prob- 
lem is now less acute, applications for 
re-zoning must still be filed and in- 
volve much debate in prolonged hear- 
ings. 

Most people consider the industry 
as an undesirable one, he said, which 
does not place it in good position, 
when acting alone, to influence zoning 
law changes. He cited many shortcom- 
ings of operations which have led to 
that thinking, among them poor 
housekeeping, hazardous’ conditions 
being allowed to exist, indifference to 
the rights of adjoining land owners 
and noise. Importantly, the public is 
looking for evidence that the industry 
has a plan for the rehabilitation of 
worked-over pit areas and Mr. Hole 
strongly urged producers to adopt the 
practice to improve their public rela- 
tions. He mentioned the coal strip 
mining industry, as an example of 
an extractive industry that has been 
forced into land rehabilitation at 
great expense, which might have been 
done at much less expense had recla- 
mation been keyed to operations 
earlier. 

American Aggregates Corp. has 
prosecuted many land rehabilitation 
programs over a period of more than 
20 years under the direction of Fred 
D. Coppock, past president and foun- 
der of the company. It is established 
policy to consider land rehabilitation 
equally important to the production 
of sand and gravel, and plans for re- 
habilitation and production are plan- 
ned and concurrently executed. The 
practice has been found richly re- 
warding, in every respect, according 
to Mr. Hole. Practices of land recla- 
mation and rehabilitation by Ameri- 
can Aggregates Corp. were described 
in the January, 1951, issue of Rock 
PRODUCTS, page 110. 

Following Mr. Hole’s talk, Mr. 
Ahearn called attention to the rapid 
growth of our population and _ its 
growing influence in aggravating the 
zoning problem. Population in 1960 
will be 60-65 percent greater than it 
was in 1900 and, as a result, zoning 
restrictions will be the most over- 
whelming problem facing the sand and 
gravel industry in the years ahead. 
It is the job of company presidents, he 
said, to participate in zoning hearings. 
State associations, which he and the 
N.S.G.A. endorse, will be called upon 
to play a strong part, this problem 
being one to be attacked at the state 
level. 
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PERCENTAGE DEPLETION 


— OF 5 PERCENT depletion 
for sand and gravel in the Rev- 
enue Act of 1951 was without question 
an outstanding achievement of the 
past year for the industry and J. 
Rutledge Hill, president, Gifford- 
Hill & Co., Dallas, Texas, was largely 
responsible for gaining that important 
concession from Congress. (For his 
efforts, he was presented a handsome 
silver punch bowl and service as a 
token of the National Sand and Grav- 
el Association’s indebtedness and ap- 
preciation of his efforts, before a joint 
luncheon of both associations.) 

Mr. Hill, as chairman of the Na- 
tional Sand and Gravel Association’s 
committee on taxation, was the asso- 
ciation’s witness before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives and the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate. He pioneered 
the idea that the industry met the 
statutory test for percentage deple- 
tion. Mr. Hill reviewed the develop- 
ments which led to recognition by 
Congress of the industry’s need for 
percentage depletion and outlined the 
association program to keep the idea 
of percentage depletion before Con- 
gress in order to oppose further at- 
tempts to abandon percentage deple- 
tion for industries which now receive 
the benefits. 

Percentage depletion, as expressed 
by Mr. Hill, is a permit for the indus- 
try to remain in business without 
which, under the impact of high taxes, 
sorely depleted reserves would be vir- 
tually confiscated. 

He traced the development of legis- 
lation on the subject of “depletion” 
back from the beginning when, in 
1918, Congress first provided discov- 
ery depletion which was not extended 
to the sand and gravel industry. Per- 
centage depletion was first originated 
in 1926 and was extended to cover 
mines in 1932 and, in 1942, was ex- 
tended to cover certain industries. The 
great demands for sand and gravel 
during the 1940-1951 period focussed 
attention on the seriousness of de- 
pleting deposits, and the association 
started action which has continued 
since 1948. 

The hearings and testimony that 
led up to recognition in the Revenue 
Act of 1951 were long and drawn out. 
Those who opposed granting the in- 
dustry percentage depletion had to be 
educated to the fact that sand and 
gravel are not just any such mate- 
rials but must be merchantable mate- 
rials to meet specifications drawn to 
protect the public. They had to be 
shown that such deposits have limited 
life and are irreplaceable. In short, 
a job of education did the trick. 

Mr. Hill acknowledged the impor- 
tant assistance given by the National 
Industrial Sand Association and by all 
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mémbers of the tax committee. Among 
individuals singled out for specia 
recognition were William Edward 


Hole, John Murphy, Tom Popplewell, 


Charles Brady and his attorney 
George Uzzell, J. P. Calhoun, Cor 
gressman Reed of New York, execu 
tive secretary V. P. Ahearn, associa 
tion counsel John Sapienza, assistant 
executive secretary 
engineering director Stanton Walker 
and the Washington office staff. Mr 
Hill also paid tribute to the members 
of the House Ways and Means Con 
mittee and the Senate Finance Com 
mittee for their consideration of the 
plea for percentage depletion. 

He urged that efforts be continued 
to gain the 15 percent allowance orig 
inally sought and, in that regard, that 
every producer stay on the job with his 
Congressmen and Senators. This con 
bined effort must be to keep the 
percent depletion and to increase it t 
15 percent. It is the industry’s job, he 
emphasized, to sell people: high in ad 
ministrative and Congressional ci! 
cles on the principle of percentag: 
depletion. 

He cited an article in the New Yor) 
Times, January 22, which called at 
tention to the shortages of grave 
threatening important construction 
many areas as evidence that the stor) 
is getting across. This particular ar 
ticle told of gravel shortages, almost 
equal to the scarcity of steel, in Mis 


souri, South Dakota, North Dakota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 


Kentucky, West Virginia and in parts 
of Louisiana, Mississippi and Florida 


Application 

Following Mr. Hill’s talk on pe 
centage depletion, the National Sar 
and Gravel Association’s tax couns¢ 
John T. Sapienza, spoke on the “A; 
plication of the Principle of Percent 
age Depletion.” Mr. Sapienza first d 
cussed the various types of depletion 
which are cost depletion, discovery dé 
pletion which has no application, a 
percentage depletion, and then he out 
lined how percentage depletion allo 
ances are applied in the calculat 
of taxes. 

The purpose of percentage deplet 
allowance, he reminded, is to pern 
a producer to have sufficient fur 
for exploration in locating deposits « 
sand and gravel. He repeated the p 
vision which is that 5 percent or t! 
gross income from the property « 
ing the tax-year exclusive of r¢ 
and royalties may be deducted pr 
vided the deduction does not exceed 
percent of the net income from tl! 
property. If cost depletion is highe: 
a producer has the choice of takins 
the greater deduction. 

The definition of “gross income”’ 
yet to be determined but, said M 


ant 


Kenneth Tobin, 





senate 


a ae 
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The machinery exposition was well attended. 1—John H. Spicer, left, and Martin Spicer, Spicer Gravel Co., Marseilles, Ill 
American Aggregates Corp., Oxford, Mich., and William E. Hole, Jr., son of the president of American Aggregates 
Hinchey, left, and Arthur R. Lohr, Alaska Aggregates Corp., Anchorage. 4—George Pettinos, industrial sand producer, studies shovel model 
Wayne King, W. S. Tyler Co., past chairman of the Manufacturers Division, gets pinned, but only with a flower 
lever, Decklever and Falk, Osage, lowa, inspect machinery 


Sapienza, the Treasury Department 
will attempt to hold percentage deple 
tion allowances to a minimum. Incom« 
from the property is considered as 
distinct from income from a manufac 
turing operation and is defined as in 
cluding the ordinary processes t 
obtain a commercially marketabl 
product. According to the regulations 
transportation costs from the pit o1 
excavation to the plant where the o1 
dinary processes take place is 
cluded in determining gross incom« 
f such transportation does not exceed 
10 miles. If a greater distance, it may 
be allowed upon submitting pro 
ts necessity. 

There are definitions in the statute 
covering some extractive materia 
ut there is none yet covering sa 


ind gravel. In the case of iron ore, 


clay, rock asphalt and other minera 
old in the crude form, the operations 


r 


of sorting, concentrating, sintering 
and loading are considered as ordi- 
nary treatment processes. 

For lead, zine, ete., where the prod 
ict is not sold in crude form, crush- 


ing, grinding, beneficiation, cyanidiza 
tion, leaching and precipitation are 
recognized as ordinary treatment 
processes. The Treasury, he said, may 
decide that sand and gravel falls ir 
either one of these classificatior 





decision will be an important one 
ndustrial sand producers. 

In cases where produce rs lease pr 
erty, or are lessees, he urged that 
contracts be made in writing to sho 
rights to depletion benefits. Mr. Say 
enza believes that processes of ¢1 

ae 


ne per 


ing, screening and loading w 


mitted in determining gross income 
for the sand and gravel industry but 
that there is more question if opera 


tions, like grinding, beyond that are 
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2—J. $. Saiswedel, left, 
3—Two Alaska producers, Ken 
a 
6 L. R. Falk, left, and L. H. Deck- 
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authoritative interpretations. Where a 
small producer with inadequate rec- 
ords said it was impossible to pinpoint 
costs of processing, it was suggested 
that a selling price, if there is one, 
in the first marketable stage, be used 
or the alternative is to take the final 
selling price and start deducting back 
which might involve some estimating. 
In the case of a producer excavating 
from a river deposit which replen- 
ishes itself, the opinion was that there 
is no depletable interest. That opin- 
ion was qualified that if a check re- 
vealed the producer to have riparian 
rights (he owns the land) he may 
have exclusive rights. Many compli- 
cated questions were asked involving 
river operations. Where a producer 
has several land operations, each 
plant should be considered separately. 
If a producer operates at a loss, he 
should use cost depletion. Trade dis- 
counts should be deducted from the 
gross before deducting 5 percent. 


Government Regulations 

An entire session was an open 
forum on priority ratings, allocation 
of materials by the National Produc- 
tion Authority, regulations of the 
Wage Stabilization Board, and regu- 
lations of the Salary Stabilization 
Board. On the four-man panel were 
George H. Roll, Defense Minerals Ad- 
ministration; M. B. Garber, formerly 
director of the Construction Machin- 
ery Division of N.P.A.; Charles A. 
Horsky, association counsel, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; and Kenneth E. Tobin, 
Jr., assistant executive secretary of 
N.S.G.A. and N.R.M.C.A. Vincent P. 
Ahearn, executive secretary for both 
associations, acted as moderator. 

Mr. Roll is in immediate charge of 
rating assistance and allocation of ma- 
terials to the sand and gravel indus- 
try, and Mr. Garber has just retired 
from a position where he exercised 
responsibility for allocations of capi- 
tal equipment used by the sand and 
gravel and ready-mixed concrete in- 
dustries. In this set-up Mr. Roll 
screens the petitions and Mr. Garber 
(or his successor in Washington) 
makes the final decisions. 

As one might suspect from the na- 
ture of the subjects discussed, many 
questions and answers revolved around 
highly technical and legal interpreta- 
tions of the maze of codes, regulations 
and directives eminating from Wash- 
ington, D. C. Because of this and be- 
cause many of the answers necessarily 
were opinionated it is diffjgult to ac- 
curately report details of the meeting 
with any assurance of accuracy. We 
suspect that when new regulations are 
forthcoming, previous rulings may be 
obsolete. 

However, we did glean that the De- 
fense Act stipulates that our economy 
must be kept going and it is difficult 
for any branch of the defense program 
to operate without essential building 
materials—sand and gravel and ready- 
mixed concrete. This can be illustrated 
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Retiring chairman of the Manufacturers Di- 
vision, Ralph C. Johnson, Simplicity Engineer- 
ing Co., Durand, Mich., left, extends good 
wishes to the new chairman, R. D. Ketner, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


by the relationship of the agstone in- 
dustry to the limestone industry. The 
former is a must in our national econ- 
omy and similarly, a sewage disposal 
plant is essential to our way of life. 
On the subject of permissible bonuses, 
Mr. Tobin indicated that labor bonuses 
are more liberal than salary, that dis- 
cretionary profit sharing bonus plans 
may have difficulty being approved, 
and that “year end” must be based on 
previous year-end bonus payments. 
Many specific questions were asked 
on the four main topics and one par- 
ticipant from the floor brought out 
the fact that the Wage Stabilization 
Board is not functioning as the name 
implies but is devoting all of its time 
finding out how to get around direc- 
tives to raise wages. It was also re- 
ported that steel purchased in foreign 
countries does not affect allotments. 


Price Controls 

An open forum discussion on price 
control for sand and gravel and ready- 
mixed concrete was held during a joint 
meeting of N.S.G.A. and N.R.M.C.A. 
Chairman Herbert Jahncke began the 
meeting by relating the factors af- 
fecting his business, such as the loss 
of men to better paying defense jobs, 
the increase in white collar salaries 
necessary to hold the organization to- 
gether, and price rises in equipment 
ranging from 3-35 percent. If it were 
not for the increased output, the 
company would probably be losing 
money, Mr. Jahncke said. 

The O.P.S. program and its pur- 
poses were explained by Walter H. 
Acheson, director, Building Material 
Branch, O.P.S. Then the questions 
began coming. What are the prospects 
for a tailor-made price regulation for 
the sand and gravel and ready-mixed 
industries? This is a pretty broad sub- 
ject, Mr. Acheson said. The O.P.S. is 
planning for inereased shipping cost 
allowance. A transportation order has 
been prepared but higher O.P.S. of- 
ficials have ruled that further justi- 
fication is necessary. It has always 
been the intention of O.P.S. to write a 
tailor-made regulation, Mr. Acheson 
reported, in which transportation 
costs would be included and area ad- 
justments permitted. He mentioned 
1952 
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the Johnson earning standard and the 
difficulty in obtaining data to substa 
tiate price rises because of this stand 
ard. 

When Mr. Acheson mentioned th: 
long delay necessary in the process 
ing of submitted O.P.S. forms, Mr 
Ahearn got up to tell his feelings 
toward the price control progran 
Government responsibility should ac 
company the laws passed to benefit th« 
entire country, he said, that is, th 
government should set up the ma 
chinery to administer the regulations 
it sets up. Mr. Ahearn then cautioned 
all producers not to be optimistic 
about price relief, especially from the 
Capehart amendment. Still further 
burdens can be expected. The ready 
mixed concrete industry faces a bleal 
prospect, he continued; it will not be 
able to pass on the increased cost of 
transportation and there is no reaso 
to expect this. 

Mr. Acheson replied that he was not 
as pessimistic as that. He thought ar 
industry order would be brought ou 
in the near future. Even thoug 
O.P.S. does formulate a policy, it ca 
be overruled, he said, explaining that 
O.P.S. objected to a freight rate ir 
crease but that the Interstate Con 
merce Commission overruled it. As 
for the Johnson earning standard, M: 
Acheson said that rate of earnings, 
not volume of earnings, is the c1 
terion, and that industry earnings 
rather than individual company earr 
ings are the basis. 

A question was asked whether an) 
relief is possible from the higher tay 
on truck transportation in some states 
None is possible now, was the answer 
though if the tax is shown separate] 
in billing the customer, any subsequent 
increase can be imposed on him. The 
only way to get relief is to remov 
controls. Mr. Ahearn said the ready 
mixed concrete industry is crucified b 
the burden of costs loaded on it an 
which producers have had no part 
setting up. While waiting for any r¢ 
lief that may come, Mr. Ahearn sug 
gested that the industry might exert 
pressure on the O.P.S. policy level t 
change the regulations. This level 
subject to political pressure, he sa 

Mr. Ahearn felt that it was a mis 
take to believe there will ever be au 
tomatic price adjustments. Rathen 
there might be a time when produce! 
would be permitted to apply for ad 
justment. Some relief would be poss 
ble under an area method of pricing 
he said. In bargaining with lab 
unions now, he advised producers to d 
so with the thought in mind that the 
might bargain themselves out of bus 
ness. Mr. Ahearn mentioned that 
setting maximum prices during 
O.P.S. base period, ready-mixed c 
crete producers received a premiu 
for heating aggregates. Last year a 
New Orleans, he said, he reports 
that the maximum base period pric 
(with premium) would apply. TI C 
year he said he saw 1 
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change his statement. Many produc- 
ers would not have survived without 
this higher price, Mr. Ahearn added. 


The Highway Problem 

The highway problem and some rec 
ommendations for meeting it were ad- 
vanced by Arthur C. Butler, director, 
National Highway Users Conference, 
Inc. The problem of course, is that 
highways cannot adequately handle 
the millions of new cars. Coupled with 
this congestion is little parking space, 
inadequate road surfaces and acci- 
dents. Last year, Mr. Butler reported 
there were approximately 2,300,000 
farm trucks alone, compared to 1,- 
490,300 in 1945. In all, motor vehicle 
registrations have leaped to more than 
52,000,000, while vehicle mileage is up 
to 500 billion a year. 

The solution lies principally in a 
program described by the speaker as 
PAR—Project Adequate Roads. This 
involves “the achievement of a con- 
tinuous program to meet the needs of 
our highway systems so laid out to as 
sure priority to the most urgent proj- 
ects, and to fit a long-range plan. 
Also, it means joint effort of the high- 
way users and allied industries coop- 
erating with public officials to make 
certain the needs are met.” 

Elements of PAR, according to M1 
Butler, are first, continuing highway 
programming, including a_ priority 
program based on sufficiency ratings. 
Next, classification of our roads ac 
cording to their traffic service, “es 
sential to efficient administration and 
to the equitable allocation of cost.” 
The other elements of the program are 
fair distribution of costs, protection of 
highway funds to the purpose for 
which they were collected, and lastly, 
efficient highway administration. 


The sufficiency rating system is the 
only new point in PAR, Mr. Butler 
said. It was first used in Arizona in 
1946 and has since been widely accept- 
ed as an impartial, unbiased method 
of allocating funds against the most 
urgent road construction needs. The 
A.A.S.H.O. recommended the use of 
sufficiency ratings for the establish- 
ment of a 10-year program for federal 
aid highway systems in all states. At 
least 12 states use the system, the 
speaker reported. As many as 20 
states are using the system in varying 
degrees, he added. The Bureau of Pub 
lic Roads is also using sufficiency rat- 
ings to substantiate steel requests to 
O.P.A,. 

The sufficiency rating procedure in- 
volves the assignment of a value to 
each road section reflecting its ade 
quacy, based on a critical analysis, by 
highway department engineers. The 
road section is rated with respect to 
its structural condition, traffic service 
and safety. Generally, each new con- 
struction should have an initial rat- 
ing of 100. The mechanics of rating in- 
volve evaluation of each element of 
the highway in relation to the desi 
able standard for that element, Mr. 
Butler said. Some of the elements con- 
sidered in making the sufficiency rat 
ing evaluation are curvature and 
grades, volume of traffic, width, type 
and condition of pavement, shoulder 
width and condition, and adequacy of 
sight distances along the road. 

Each year sufficiency ratings will 
provide a guide to the establishment 
of priorities, a basis for continuous 
programming within the framework 
of the long-range plan, a means for 
making annual adjustments to current 
price trends, and an annual review of 
financing. 





A national PAR committee has been 
formed to administé t program. 
Publ catior of the ? s to be un- 
dertaken as soor 2 e. One of 
the most important 3 ~ f the plan 
is the organizat f tate PAR 
groups. From these, according to Mr. 
Butler, I St of t é rected 
to come I S act é t1ined in 
the formal staten PAR, as set 
forth by e PARI ( mittes 

PAR’s imme i st pres 
ing’ concern shou etoa se pub 
lic recognition, and t t nder 
standing among defe clais tnat 
since highway im} é t 1s as In 
dispensable to « elt e effort as 
armaments, pows tne rimary 
elements, provision nade for 
adequate materia anpower to 
do the ol 

Highways in Illinois 

Frank N. Barks ef highway e1 
gineer, Illinois D f Highways, 
outlined the futures f iy program 
in Illinois. During 51 he state 
awarded construc I tracts total 
ling $45,000,000 and fed 
eral-aid seconda The state 
also had super it $32, 
200,000 Y cont ict lay abo! 
work performed | the ties and 
cities using mot i tax funds 
During the year the d nspected 
1,500,000 tor of agvres ¢ sed 1! 
the cons as 

In describing f gl 
ways and automotive ation, 
Mr. Barker em} mpact 
the automobile ha [ Ss 
economy by } { { more 
than $30 b yn has beer ent annual 
ly in recent years manufacturing 
automobiles from ra t fir 





Left: Thomas E. Popplewell, left, Fort Worth Sand and Gravel Co., Fort Worth, Texas, shows he is in the big money as he pays o debt to Frank 
Carroll, Consolidated Rock Products Co., Los Angeles, Calif. The bet was that Texas producers would win more safety honors than Califorr producers 
Right: Two California operators get together, Ed Brovelle, Basalt Rock Co., left, and J. R. Cassidy, Pacific Coast Agareao 
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Various pieces of equipment have been tested at the mine, 
some of which may become applicable to the rock products 
industries. In the left boeckground is the large 1540-c.f.m. 


portable compressor (16 rubber tired wheels support it). A 


drift jumbo for vertical holes is in the right background 
These two items ore in the upper bench of the underground 
querry. Trucks and shovels, foreground, also play an im- 


portent port 


peta 1944 THE United States Bu 
reau of Mines has been carrying 
on extensive test and experimental 
work at Rifle, Colo., for the purpose 
of developing a low cost underground 
mining method for handling great 
tonnages of oil shale. Oil shale is 
classed as a dolomitic marlstone con- 
taining oil; in its physical properties 
it resembles limestone, having about 
the same hardness, toughness and 
other physical characteristics. How- 
ever, it is somewhat more abrasive 
than limestone. 

During the past few years a con- 
tinuous method of retorting oil from 
the shales has been evolved, and this 
has given greater impetus to the en- 
tire program. The mine at Rifle is lo- 
cated about 2200 ft. above the experi- 
mental retorting plant and a 5'2-mile 
road connects the two. Both are in 
sight of each other and when viewed 
from the highway the work of man is 
dwarfed by the massive bluffs that 
form the escarpment of the Colorado 
river. 

The information following is an ac- 
cumulation resulting from two trips 
to Rifle. The first was in July, 1947, 
and the second late in 1951. A consid- 
erable portion of the technical data 
was supplied the author by the Bu 
reau of Mines staff at Rifle and from* 
additional Bureau of Mines data that 
are appended as a bibliography. The 
information is essentially a resumé of 
the work done at the experimental 
underground mine. 
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Test mine production runs have 
been made involving sufficiently large 
tonnages and enough time duration 
to arrive at cost estimates. Because of 
the low oil content of the shales large 
daily tonnages have to be mined. In 
the more recent work it has been es- 
timated that a daily tonnage of 19,200 
tons for two shifts is about the mini- 
mum for a commercial plant that can 
compete with other resources of oil. 
This tonnage of ore will yield an es- 
timated 11,700 bbl. of oil. 

After the oil is removed from the 
shale a debris disposal problem could 
arise as for every ton of shale 
treated, practically a ton of refuse 
must be disposed of. However, any 
commercial plant will probably be 
built on one of the higher “hog backs” 
at elevations just below the mine por- 
tals so gravity disposal by belt con- 
veyors and possibly a stacker boom 
will be the method. The clinker is not 
suited for manufacture of portland ce- 
ment mainly because of its high mag- 
nesium content. 


Cost Details 

In 1949 engineers made estimates 
based on a daily tonnage of 14,035 
tons of rock. In 1950 the figures were 
revised and based on 19,700 t.p.d 
which showed direct costs of 29 cents 
per ton for mining, conveying and 
crushing. The total cost to the surge 
pile ahead of the retorts was given as 
42.6 cents per ton; this included man- 
agement, depreciation, taxes and in- 
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LOW COST UNDERGROUND 
DEVELOPED FOR BLASTING 


LARGE TONNAGES 





New types of quarry and mine equipment 
developed at Bureau of Mines oil shale 
operation at Rifle, Colo. Drilling and 
blasting research plays important role 


By WALTER B. LENHART 


surance but did not include deplet 
interest on investment, profit, and « 
penditures for off-site facilities. T) 


capital investment was 
$4,200,000 to $4,750,000 


Details of the 1949 estimates aré¢ 
Table I. While not quite a a tota 
cost is shown compared to the 19 


(total) estimates, the fig 
general trend 
To arrive at the cost figures give 


almost 300,000 tons of rock have be« 
mined to date, of which 58,500 tor 
were mined in 1950. In the mining oy 
eration it is planned to use the f 

ing crew per shift: one shifter 
drillers: two scalers;: two blast 





Table 1. Summary of operating costs for pri 
ducing 14,035 tons of crushed oi! shale daily 


Operati 
Mining: 
Direct supervisior 
Drilling 
Blasting 
Loading 
Transportatior 
Scaling 
Electric distril 
Miscellaneous 
Crushing and « 
Direct super 
Crushing 
Conveying 
Overhead 
Supervision, er 
management 
Labor burden 
Depreciation 
Taxes 
Insurance 


Subtotal 
Contingencies 


Total cost 
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one shovel operator; one tractor ski: ~< 
ner; three truck drivers; and one ; =a 
maintenance, compressor and drill 
mechanic for a total of 13 men 
These men will mine 1800 tons per Fig. 1: Layout of underground experimental mine 
shift or 128 tons per man-shift. This 
involves drilling, loading drilled holes, sticks of 45 percent Gelex. The powder handle 250,000 t f ( 
blasting, and transportation of one requirements were 0.33 lb. per ton. luced fror 
heading-round. Moving time of the Powder consumption on tne headers represent | é innua 
shovel is an importnt cost item at was 0.47 lb. per ton using 45 percent consumpt 
Rifle. No. 2 Gelex. The o shale areas 
The crew for the bench mining will Three test runs were made in 1949 that cover porti f tates of 
comprise 11 men and are listed sub- on the header level. The third of these Utah, ¢ rado and W g. It is es 
stantially as above, except on the tests involved the actual breaking of timated that more 100.000 
benches where two men will do the 1628 tons per shift with an average bbl. of oil could be from a 
scaling and blasting. The benches will output of 148.2 tons per underground 500 ft. tl ha ‘ ( 
produce 2200 tons per shift or 200 man-shift. Table II gives a summary orado. Onlv about 64 perce f the 
tons per man-shift. On the benches, of Test No. 3 along with the cost of content of the ice is re 
heavy drifters are mounted vertically the various items, including labo1 garded as recoveral ercent 
(or nearly so) on a tractor-jumbo that P left as pillars and ercent 
will be detailed later. The holes are Oil for the Future may be lost a g and 
drilled on 8-ft. spacings, and 6-ft. 8-in Recently, details of the proposed screening. The f this 
burdens. Later the bench drills may 19,200 t.p.d. plant were being worked 500 ft. thick mea ( ind some 
x be mounted on rubber tires. On these out on the drawing board for estimat- 70 ft. thick that ! 
23-ft. benches the holes start at 2 in. ing purposes, as this appears to be ar this bed, referred t Mahogany 
n and bottom at 1% in. with 14 ft. and optimum size unit of an oil shale mine. ledge, is the e that ted 
24 ft. lengths of steel used. Ingersoll At the time of our second inspec- first. It estimate t at ist 80 
I Rand Carset bits are used which last tion, representatives of independent billion bbl. of o ered 
al 2000 ft. per bit. Drill rods are regular oil producers were vitally interested from the Mahoga ge f the 
( hollow carbon steel, 114 in. in diam- in the program and possibly the next nation’s need } t, the 
eter and in 16 ft. lengths. Much of the step will be the actual construction by oil shale indust me the 
work in 1950 related to improvements ndependents of a large capacity plant largest 
n, in drilling and blasting and these or plants. The 19,200 t.p.d. plant ; 
studies resulted in a saving of one could be classed as a pilot plant. The Underground Mining 
s cent per ton over previous years’ mine site for this program would We refer t these erground 
: work. On the benches, free running du cover 1.4 sq. miles and would supply mining operat grround 
Pont EL 427 blasting powder is used the plant for an estimated 20 years quarries f the per 
along with three or four priming Plans are projected for operations to pit qua 


ly 
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Fig. 2 (left): Isometric drawing of underground quarry using a header level and two bench levels. Fig. 3 (right Isometric drawing of underground 
quarry using header level and single bench system of mining 
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Table 11. Summary of costs, Test Run 3° 








Labor Supplies 
Oper- Main- Power Fuel Explo- Bitsand Other Total 
ating tenance sives drill rod 
Drilling $0.018 $0.004 $0.004 $0.001 $0.020 $0.047 
Blasting 010 - ome 0.072 0.002 O84 
Loading! 018 014 .003 002 037 
Transportation! 023 024 » 004 051 
Scaling 017 001 - O18 
Direct supervision 
and engineering 013 a 013 
Electrica] 
distribution “ O16 016 
Miscellaneous 001 “ .002 004 007 
Labor burden§ —_ 019 019 
Total direct cost 100 043 .009 (07 072 020 0.41 -292 





*Summary is based on 


four-week operation, 


two weeks on top level and two weeks on bench level 











of the mine 
Maintenance costs on these units are based upon the cost of operating them at the oil shale mine 
for one year 
tMaintenance costs on these units are based upon the per-hour cost of maintenance parts and 
maintenance labor as supplied by the manufacturers of the units. 
§Labor burden figure is based on actual operating and maintenance labor charged during the test 
run. Disposition is based on 260 working days: 

Percent 

a. Annual leave 10.1 

b. Holidays (8 days with pay) 3.1 

Sick leave 4.0 

17.1 

Labor Supplies 

Classification Rate per hour Item Unit Amount 

$1.50 Drill rods, 16 ft. x 144 in Each 12.18 

operator 1.60 Bits, carbide insert Each 16.50 

ozer operator 1.50 Dynamite, 1% x 8 in 

driver 1.50 45 percent Lb. 0.165 

Maintenance men Electrical detonators Each 0.22 

Shift foreman 1.75 Diesel fuel Gal 0.165 

Electric power Kw.-hr 0.012 

Truck tires Each 187.45 





all times. The richness of the shale 


ventional mine (Fig. 1). The beds of at 
dolomitic marlstone are almost hori- varies from one shale bed or stratum 
zontal and the room-and-pillar system to another and the average richness 


of rock extraction is practiced but the 
big difference at Rifle was the use of 
a header and a two-bench system of 
mining (Fig. 2), which was later 
changed over to a 39-ft. header and 
a single 34-ft. bench (Fig. 3). The 
principal advantage of the latter set- 
up is that shale of uniform grade will 


be supplied to the processing plant 


of the top 39 ft. is the same as the 
34 ft. on the bottom, whereas, in the 
three-level operation, the top level 
would be lean, the middle level rich, 
and the bottom level medium. 

Under the header and two-bench 
drilled and 



































system the header is 

blasted following somewhat conven- 
tional room-and-pillar mining, and 
the lower benches are drilled with 


vertical jumbo-mounted 4-in. air drills. 
Blasted rock is loaded with a 3-cu. yd. 
Bucyrus-Erie 54-B shovel and the rock 
hauled to the crushing plant in 15-ton, 
rear-dump Euclid trucks. A Caterpil- 
lar with dozer blade is used for clean- 
up work around the shovel. The un- 
derground work was strongly influ- 
enced by observations made at some 
of the underground limestone mines. 

The oil shale mine was developed by 
driving advance headings 27 ft. high 
and 60 ft. wide directly under a roof- 
stone at the top of the Mahogany 
ledge. Pillars, 60 ft. square and stag- 
gered in one direction, are used. The 
advance of the top level is followed by 
two 23-ft. benches which are mined 
similar to quarry benches. 

The decision to drive underground 
openings 60 ft. wide, leaving 60-ft. 
square pillars for the support of the 


A 65-ft. telescoping scaling rig developed for 
use in the mine. The platform has controls on 
it for raising or lowering. Minimum operating 
height of the scaler is 21 ft. with a traveling 
height of 15 ft. 10 in. The telescopic mast can 
be tilted forward 10 deg. and backward 5 deg. 


overburden, and the selection, des 

and fabrication of mechanized ¢ 

ment are the results of n 

three years of exhaustive researc! 
Before making the final decis 

to the mine layout, theoretica 

of the strength and cl ucter of 

oil shale rock and the size and s 

of pillars and openings of the unde 

ground mine structul were mace 


t 

the Barodynamics Laboratory of ¢ 
lumbia University and at the Burea 
of Mines Applied Physics 
College Park, Md. Practical studies t 
check the theoretical calculations we1 
made at the oil shale mins a te 
room excavated 
lected roofstone. 

Experimental underground 
Rifle during the past year was ec 
fined to the “selective mine,” and the 


directly 17 e? he e 


“underground quarry.” The activit 
in the selective mine were confin 
mostly to test room research to dete 
mine how big a room ¢c 1 be ma 
without endangering the workings 
and similar basic informatio 
Selective Mine 

Early in December of 1946 a test 

room 50 ft. wide and 100 ft. long wa 


excavated immediately under the roof 
stone (Fig. 4). 
then has been to 
increments of 10 ft. while 
servations of the } 


ree 
The procedure since 
wider this room 
making 


with spe 


behavior 


cial instruments. The test room wa 
widened from 50 to 60 ft.. then to 70 
ft. in 1947, and to 80 ft. in 1948. Asid 
from minor hairline cracks and ai} 
slacking, no failures occurred 
After the test room was widened t 

80 ft., it was lengthened to 200 ft 
After standing for several weeks, a 
slab from the roof of the 200- x 80-ft 
room fell and it was concluded that 
the 60-ft. rooms in the undergrou1 

quarry have an adequate factor of 


safety but that rooms 80 ft. wid 
would not be safe. 

One accepted method of predictins 
imminent failure in underground min¢ 
openings is by listening to the grour 
“work,” that is, make audible popping 
and cracking noises. These noises ar: 
caused by failure of rock crystals ar 
actual cracking of the rock formatio 
when stressed beyond the breakin; 
strength. The intensity and frequency 
of these noises offer a semiquantita 


tive method of predicting excess)' 
stresses in underground mine strt 
tur It was reasoned that if thes« 





detected, while s 
range, the 


ild be determined 


noises could be 
the subaudible 
safe roof span co 

Seismic equipment was 


detect and record these subaud 
noises caused from cracking or re 
rangement of minute ‘ erysta 
subjected to pressure. 

From a study of thes« ita it 
been possible to estab | 1 deft t 
noise level (number of 1 ses pe 
pattern that gives a qualitat 


cation of the stress « 
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Fig. 4: Isometric drawing of test room showing recording installations 


test room roofstone. The average nor 
mal noise level is less than five noises 
per hr. 

Immediately after blasting in the 
test room or its vicinity, and for a 
short period after each widening, the 
noise level has been as high as_severa! 
hundred noises per hr. In all cases, so 
far, the noise level has dropped to 
the normal level within a few days. 
If the noise level should suddenly start 
increasing, or if it should fail to re 
turn to the normal level after blasting 
or widening, it is to be assumed that 
the elastic limit of the rock is being 
approached. 

Test room studies included measur 
ing roof subsidence and correlating 
the subsidence rate with the seismic 
noise level and other stress data that 
could be developed. 

The first subsidence station was in 
stalled to measure the sag in the im 
mediate roofstone at the center of the 
room. Stainless steel studs were ce 
mented into the roof and floor at the 
center of the room. Measurements ar¢ 
taken between these two points with 
a stainless steel extensometer, equip 
ped with an Ames dial on one end and 
a thermometer for making tempera- 
ture corrections. Measurements taken 
with this instrument are accurate to 
0.001 in. As the test room was wid 
ened, it developed that two factors 
were affecting the sag. One was due 
to the width of the opening, in which 
case the sag was immediate and rel: 
tively large. The other was due to 
plastic flow. 

The greatest sag rate 
occurred when the room was widened 
from 60 to 70 ft. After widening, the 
rate of sag decreased rapidly and 
stayed at a slow rate for several 
months, gradually 
time and finally approaching zero. The 
total sag after widening from 70 to 
80 ft. was only 0.10 in. 

In addition to the seismic and sub 


(0.12 1n.) 


decreasing with 


sidence information, it was desirable 
to determine the absolute pressures in 
the mine structure. A method was de- 
vised for obtaining these measure 
ments based on the theory of calcu 
lating the stress by the relief of 
strain. 

The procedure followed was to se 
lect a site relatively free from blast 
ing fractures. A surface about 4 x 
in. was sanded flat and smooth. An 
electric strain gauge of the Baldwin 
SR-4 type was bonded to the surface 
and a zero reading obtained with a 
strain indicator. Using a specially de- 
signed diamond saw, and with the 
gauge in place, a prism section about 
3 x 4 in. to a side was sawed out, con 
taining the gauge. A reading of the 
strain relief was then obtained. In the 
laboratory, the moduli of elasticity 


Large drill jumbo developed by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines for breast holes has pointed the 
way to low cost underground drilling. It has al- 
ready found use in some of the limestone 
mines in the Mississippi river volley 
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are determined fro! e sawed-out 
specimen. From the 1 of elas- 
ticity and the strain re f the original 
stresses in tne pecin a be cal 
culated 

A number of stra é ements 
were made tne wo 
types of measureme e mad 
one where he site t ‘ der 
compression and here the 
site was inder te \ enslo! 
tests have proved success! owing 
mostly to the fact that te is ré 
lieved by tiny crac n tl pecimen. 
Compressior test er, have 
yielded encouraging result Many of 
the mea ired pressures obtained Came 
within 10 to 15 percent of theoretical 
ly calculated value 

As a direct re iit f int mat n ob 
tained from roof mine 
structure stres ana enings in 
the experimenta rT ¢ Hee! n 
creased from 50 to 60 ft ie, leaving 
60-ft. square } i nort the 
ove burder 

Instruments developed If measur! 
ing mine st icture tresse l be lI 
stalled in the experimental mine to 
determine the roofst behavior and 
the increase of pre ‘ the sup 
porting } ar i the ! ¢ penings 
are advanced. 

The equipment res for 
roofstone studis ar ‘ tructure 
stress analysis, dev r the Bu 
reau of Min } if pli 
cation tf ig? it xducts 
indust? I pre ct r ne 
structure ae rT 

Drill Jumbos 

At Rifle two type fd imbos 

have be eT le veliope ] ng 
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breast holes and the other for bench 
holes. The latter uses an RD-8 Cater- 
pillar tractor with drill bars mounted 
horizontally front and back and on 
both sides. Four of the 15-ft. drills 
can be mounted on the assembly and 
two men operate the four drills. We 
have seen similar types of drill jumbos 
particularly on highway construction 
work and more recently in a limestone 
quarry in Oklahoma. For quarries 
using wagon-type drills the jumbo in 
use at Rifle can be studied with in- 
terest. 

The jumbo used for drilling the 
breast holes is more pretentious. In 
our travels we have seen quite a few 
different types of drill jumbos in use 
but in most cases they were a home- 
made rig and often of questionable de- 
sign and utility. The Rifle drill jumbo 
is a well engineered and well built 
piece of rugged equipment. The ma- 
chine was made by Winter-Weiss Co., 
and at 1950 prices cost $21,000 with- 
out the 10-ton truck. 

The jumbo has two platforms, each 
carrying two long feed percussion 
drills. When carrying four Gardner- 
Denver D-99, 4-in. drills at 90 p.s.i. 
pressure they can drill at the rate of 
20 in. per minute in this dolomitic 
marlstone or oil shale. Before using 
the jumbo it took eight man-shifts to 
drill 72, 15-ft. holes in a 60-ft. head- 
ing 27 ft. high. Now two men do the 
job in six hr.; 500 ft. of 2-in. hole per 
man-shift is average. Two men op- 
erate the four drills. 

It has been found that a 
is best for the dolomitic 
stone with 72 holes per 


V-cut 
marl- 
round. 


There are 12 V-cuts at the center and 
the 60 holes surrounding the cut-holes 
are delayed (Fig. 5). The pratice is to 
use a 6-ft. horizontal burden and a 


60’-0 - 
eas $99 res. 204] 
38 ST Ted BSE 
3% it red @sdlp 
tO) 3) 338 
bse S25 t 13 
454 tt 133 Be 

PROFILE 


NUMBERS DENOTE ORDER OF FIRING 


15-0" - 


PLAN 


Fig. 5: A 72-hole round using single V-cut os 
used in the Rifle, Colo., experimental mine 


5-ft. 3-in. vertical burden. A 20-ft. 
guide scale is mounted on one of the 
vertical guide-ways of the jumbo to 
aid in spacing the holes properly. 

Three of these drill jumbos are said 
to be in operation in one limestone 
mine in the Mississippi river valley 
and one in a fourth limestone mine in 
the same general area. 

In earlier work it was found that 
standard detachable steel bits lost 
gauge at 5 ft., though some work has 
been done toward hard surfacing 
these bits with acetylene-tube borium, 
thereby increasing the life to 70 ft. 
However, Ingersoll-Rand Carset tung- 
sten-carbide bits are used exclusively 
in the underground quarry operations. 
Several types are on the market, and 
an experiment is being conducted to 
determine which is most suitable for 
drilling at Rifle. One bit under test 
has drilled in excess of 1.5 miles of 
bore-hole and is still in service. 

Significant data on the effects of ro- 
tational speed and amount of thrust 
required are being obtained. For best 
drilling life, low rotational speed at 
high thrust is most effective. How- 





Drill jumbo developed for drilling bench holes is mounted on a track-type tractor 
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ever, for highest drilling rates, 
rotational speed and high thrust 
necessary. Increasing rotational spe: 
at a given value of thrust increas 
the rate of penetration but 
bit life. The harder grades of tungst 
carbide have the greatest resistar 
to wear, but they have wer ¢ 
pressive strength and often fa 
chipping, usually at the cente1 
During a four-week period ir 
40 man-shifts of drilling lab 
required to drill 21, 205 ft. of hole 
break 29,835 tons of shale 


aecrea 


; 


Rounds drilled 

Tons broken 

Holes drilled 

Footage drilled 

Bits used 

Number drill rods broker 
Average footage per dri 


Average footage per bit 

Power for compressed air, ir b 

Underground drilling bor t 

Total drilling labor, man-shifts* ' 


To drill a 60 ft. wide heading, 
set-ups are required as the drill jun 
platform is 8 x 14 ft. Small scale n 
els of a newer type of r 
Rifle and in this model the fran 


work holding the drills folds suc 
manner that the working sect 
the jumbo will nearer 30 ft 





so that the 60-ft. room can be dr 
out in two set-ups. This is or 

example of the constantly chang 
mining program at Rifle, all of w 





will eventually benefit many 
products operators. . 
Percussion Drilling Research 


Much of the early research w 
Rifle was directed toward solutio1 
problems associated with percuss 
drilling. One of the major exper 
items in percussion drilling has be« A 
the cost of drill rods. All product 
drilling at the oil shale mine is 1 
done with regular carbon dril 
and tungsten carbide bits. The Burs 
of Mines, however, has been tes 
various alloy rods in an effort to fi 
a more economica! drill 1 
ments were made with the Crucil 
Steel Co. to obtain several pieces 
Crusca carbon, Alva, Park A, and CA f 
alloy drill rods. All rods were 14 
hollow-round, Leyner-lugged, in 16-1 . 
drilling lengths. t]} 

An experiment was conducts 
termine the drilling life and ens 
transmission . 
four types of alloy rods under « r" 
trolled conditions ng n 
done with the heading jumb 7 
average number of blows de ered pe " 
minute by the drilling machines 
indicated by a Frahm resonant re¢ 
tachometer as a check on the mecl 
ical condition of 
pressure was continuously rec le 
a Foxboro press lire recorae anda 
aged from 92-96 p.s.i.g. Water pré 
sure was equal to air pres e. Inge 
soll-Rand Carset bits in a 
*Includes all oper 


compresse« < 
maintenance labor t a 
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Boom scaler works on the pantograph principle and is self leveling 
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Table lil. Summary of drill rod test data 





Type of rod No. of rods Av 
tested tested 
Crusca carbon 5 
Alva alloy _- 
Park “A” alloy 5 
Crusea “CA” alloy 2 


Crusea “CA” alloy 


drilling rate, 


Ave Ave. base 
drilling -ost per ft 


of hole 


ft in. /min drilled, cents 
19 1.29 
l 4 4 
0.98 








. ) 


Rod 2 in this group was stuck in dril! hole at 
T 


hese rods were drawn at 525 deg. F. in additic 


were used throughout the test. These 
bits were kept sharp at all times. 
Table III summarizes the drilling 
data obtained using the various grades 
of drill rods. The cost per foot of hol 
lrilled with each type of drill rod also 
s shown. The cost was computed or 
the base cost per Ib. of drill rod only. 
A tremendous improvement in drill 
rod life was obtained over the average 
life determined from previous tests 
This improvement is accredited to 
modifications of the heat treatment 
procedure. The average life of Crusca 
carbon rods, for example, was firmly 
established at about 530 ft. of drill 
ng before this test. Data taken ove 
t period of several years on nearly 
lrill rods had indicated that the figure 
f 530 ft. was the maximum averagt 
ll life that could be obtained wit} 
gh-carbon rods in drilling the do 
tic oil shale. In addition, the data 
id shown that, in the past, roughly 
» percent of the rods used had broker 
or near the lugs and 13 percent hi 
roken near the threads. This high i: 


ft. and was not considered in test average 


© heat treatment given the other two “CA” rods 


cidence of failure near the ends of the 
rods pointed to faulty heat treatment. 

The high-carbon rods used in this 
latest test averaged 822 ft. of dril 
ing. Failure of the rods occurred in 
the body of the rods rather than at 
the ends and resulted in a marked im 
provement in the drilling life. The 
drilling life of Park A, Alva and CA 
alloy rods determined in this test also 
was greater than in previous tests 
With these rods, howe ver, some of the 
failures still occurred at the ends of 
the rods indicating that further mod 
fications of heat treatment procedures 
for alloy rods might result in greater 
drilling life. 

Of the four types of alloy rods 
tested, the CA alloy rods seemed most 
Su ted for 
These rods gave the greatest drilling 
life, the least cost per ft. of hole, ar 


have good energy-transmission char 


drilling dolomitie shal 


acteristics. 

Perhaps the most interesting sing 
feature of this investigation is the 
difference in drilling rates achieved 
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Scaler for lower working heads is used mainly for loading breast holes 


with the different a Ta e Ill 
alloy rods a rave ] ‘ ite if 
from 5 t n. per min. faster thar 
those attained with ¢ - 
The staff at Rifle is « ed that the 
conditions of this test ch that 
these data present a factua cturé 
and that the differen di ny 
rates are not duet ( { ed varia 
tions in the experiment +hic 
the operators cannot et expla 
the reasons for faste ‘ fF nent 
tration. Investigatior f th, sica 
properties of the f ; ‘ 
being undertaker ' ; 
account for this phe me 


Rotary Drilling Research 


Late in 1948 at R gral 
testing 4 t ger 
as a meat f d ! 
oil shale I f 
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with independent control of rotational 
speed and drill thrust. 

In 1949 the oil shale staff under- 
took the design of a test model rotary 
drill which would provide a broad 
range of operating conditions. The ro- 
tational speed of the drill motor can 
be controlled between zero and 1050 
r.p.m. A maximum of 4000 Ib. of 
thrust to the drill motor is possible. 
The drilling unit is capable of devel- 
oping 2100 in.-lb. of torque but can 
be set at any desired value of maxi- 
mum torque below the 2100 in.-lb. 
limit. 

The unit is designed for drilling 
with water to remove cuttings from 
the drill holes. Standard EX diamond 
drill rods are used with the machine 
and a variety of tungsten carbide 
tipped bits are being tried. 

Enough operating and bit testing 
data have been gathered during the 
last year to show that rotary drill- 
ing would be more economical than 
percussion drilling for the bench level 
of an oil shale mine. It is estimated 
that in a commercial mine, bit and 
drill rod costs for the rotary method 
would be about a cent a foot as com- 
pared with almost three times that 
amount for percussion drilling. 

To date, developing a bit with the 
desired characteristics has been the 
principal objective of the experi- 
mental rotary drilling program. 
Earlier tests showed that the hardest 
grade tungsten carbide inserts were 
the most abrasion resistant but were 
subject to failure by compression in 
the central portion of the bit. Softer 
grades resisted failure by compres- 
sion but yielded poor bit life because 
of their low abrasion resistance. A bit 
combining the abrasion resistance of 
harder grade inserts and compression 
strength of softer grade inserts was 
designed by Tool Specialty Co. and is 
said to be the most successful type of 
bit tested to date. 

Both horizontai and vertical 2-in. 
blast holes are being drilled with the 
rotary drill at rates of over 100 in. 
per min. The fact that rates of pene- 
tration of this magnitude have been 
achieved in drilling oil shale is inter- 
esting. Oil shale is actually a magne- 
sium marlstone and is somewhat 
harder and more abrasive than lime- 
stone. It is planned to test the rotary 
drill in limestone in the near future. 
The potential value of this research to 
the limestone industry is obvious. 


Blasting Research 


The Oil Shale Mine Branch now 
is engaged in a _ cooperative re- 
search program with the Applied 
Physics Branch of the Bureau of 
Mines’ Eastern Experiment Station. 
The purpose of this program is to 
compare the effect of explosive shots 
in the rocks at Rifle as the type of ex- 
plosive or the method used in loading, 
stemming, or firing the explosive is 
varied. A strain gauge and recording 
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ited on a plus bomb 


An industrial gun, 
trailer, has been used experimentally as a sup- 
plemental scaling tool 


equipment are employed in these tests 
to measure the dynamic strains de- 
veloped in rock at various distances 
from a nearby explosion. The effect of 
different types of explosives and other 
factors on the intensity of dynamic 
strains produced in oil shale is being 
measured. 

Briefly, this technique employs re- 
sistance-wire strain gauges bonded to 
a piece of core. These assemblies of 
gauge and core are oriented and ce- 
mented into diamond drill holes at 
varying distances from a blast hole in 
which a charge is to be detonated. 
When the charge is detonated a dy- 
namic strain wave passes through the 
rock and deforms the gauges in an 
amount related to the intensity of the 
wave and the distance between the 
gauge and the charge. The output 
from each gauge is passed through a 
pre-amplifier to an oscilliscope. The 
oscilloscope image is recorded by 
means of a drum camera on a moving 
film. By this method the intensity of 
the dynamic strain produced in a 
given rock at fixed distances from ex- 
plosive charges of different types 
loaded in various manners can be com- 
pared accurately. 


New Mining Equipment 
The other pieces of mechanical 
equipment used at Rifle, and which 
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Fig. 6: Lightweight scaling bars in use ot the 
oil shale mine 
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are briefly described here, were 
veloped cooperatively by the vario 

machinery manufacturers and tl 
staff of the Bureau of Mines. In m 

cases, approximate costs are given, : 

based on 1950 levels. 

To get low mining costs, the Bure 
of Mines has developed a 1540 c.f.n 
portable, rubber-tired, air compress 
It is also used as a utility station. T 
compressor carries a 2500-gal. wate 
tank and a 200-cu. ft. air receive 
The former can supply water to tl 
drills and is designed to stand pre 
sures up to 150 p.s.i. Mounted o1 
30-ton trailer are two Joy type “Y 
double-acting, model B, class WN-102 
size 14- 8 x 7 compressors, each dri 
by a 150-hp. squirrel cage motor. T! 
trailer is 30 ft. long and 12 ft. 
and has 16 tires, eight steering dol 
at each end, and is provided with ha 
brakes. The trailer cable is a 500( 
volt unit and contains three N« 
flexible conductors and three gri 
wires. General Electric 5000-volt c 
pling plugs are used. The compress 
cost approximately $45,000 and wa 
made by Winter-Weiss Co 

On one test the temperature of t 
air from the unit was 170 deg. F. at 
full load. When idling the temperature 
was 100 with ambient air of 40 deg. | 
By moving the compressor close to th: 
face there was an increase in efficienc, | 
of 12 percent when using the air at ‘ 
the higher temperature. The compres 
sor will supply four heavy drifter 
that are normally used on the jum! 
Prior to using the compressor, d! 
ing required 0.531 kw.-hr. per tor 
shale but this has been reduced 
0.421. One of these units is said to | 
going into use in a large limest 
mine in Ohio. 

Three different types of scalers a 
in use at Rifle for dislodging ro 
from the backs and other high 
places in the mine. A 65-ft. telesc 
scaling rig has been developed. T! 
is a rubber-tired, three-whee led Wag 
nermobile. The platform has cont: 
on it for raising or lowering. T 
minimum operating height of 
scaler is 21 ft. with a traveling heig 
of 15 ft. 10 in. The telescopic n 
can be tilted forward 10 deg. 
backward 5 deg. It is powe red 
6-cyl. Hercules diesel engine. This u 
cost about $12,500. 

The second type of scaler fo 
working heads is similarly mount 
on a three-wheeled, rubber-tired W 
nermobile. It resembles a more « 
ventional fork lift truck. It has a ma 
imum working height of 27 ft. ar 
traveling height of 12 ft. 6 in. Wi 
of the platform, which will sup} 
a 1000-lb. load, is 96 in. Its mai 
at Rifle is for loading breast holes 
the headings and for that reason sor 
have referred to it as a “powder loa 
ing machine.” It cost $8500 

The third type is the boom scal 
This uses a Superior revolving cra 
mounted on a TD-9 Internatior 
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ractor. The boom works on the panto erietorone ial atk ot ' . 
graph principle and is self leveling. shia eic] ) ead 
t It has a swing of 275 deg. and can ' ectile t ! 
m¢ reach to a maximum height of 27 ft e to an & 
With the boom flat the minimum clear- - deve n t 
ance is 12 ft. The platform is not re j ner ( F 
re mote controlled. A stoper or even a ‘ ilent t é 
I. lrifter can be mounted on the plat ] ards it 
SS form so that plug holes can be readily it t 
, drilled from it. The machine has the : 
ate advantage over the other types in ! . 
ve that it is more rugged, has a higher ~ 
1 floor clearance, and the running gears 
re are not so apt to be damaged from < 
I falling rock. It cost about $7500. - N Phe 
‘Y Common practice in many metal for sk 
l mines is the use of solid steel bars for , e e? ; 
1V scaling. Present trend of the industry Fig. 7: Isometric projection of diesel exhaust- edie: 
¥ is to adopt magnesium and aluminum gos scrubber for trucks in the mine 
alloy tubing for scaling bars. Gas Filter 
Because scalers use the bar for At the present time, handlk are The Burea f M 
a an entire 8-hr. shift, light weight is of made from a 1l-in. standard 61ST strated that much of ¢ ad 
0 primary importance. As shown in Fig. aluminum tubing. The tubing is 1-i1 tent of diesel-engine gas « 
6, the design of bars in use at the ex I.D. and has a wall thickness of 0.13: he removes b : g the gas 
perimental mine is simple. The steel in. The point at which failure occurs through an aque f liuy 
c tip is made of 1'%-in. high-carbon tool most frequently is the base of the sulfite ar i 
sso! steel fabricated as follows. The shank threads in the aluminum section. A pal disad ib 
wa end of the steel tip is turned and possible way to overcome this troubl bers wa } 
threaded on a lathe; the tip is forged would be to use a shrink fit or a resi mechanical entra the ex 
t and then air-cooled; about 214 in. of type cement or rivets to hold the tip haust-gas stream. Fis g 
’. at the forged tip is reheated to a tem in place. Scaling bars are fabricated f the most satisf bbing 
ture perature just below dull-red heat and at an approximate cost of $3 a bar. unit yet developed scrul 
x. | quenched in water to harden. The pur- Experiments have been carried out ber tanl filled t - 
» th pose of the slight bend in the tip is to with an industrial gun as an additior with as 
provide a fulcrum near the working al scaling tool. The gun used is a lb. of liur 
r at end. Remington industrial model assem 
té¢ r meen -_ as = = — = ee | 
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Kiln Performance Charted from 
tudies of Gas Analysis 


T° USE THE MASTER KILN thermal 
performance chart, kiln exhaust 
gas analysis, as well as fuel and stone 
analysis, needs to be considered. The 
whole is based on the volume percent- 
age of CO, present in the kiln exhaust 
gases in excess of that normally ob- 
tained when its only source is from 
the fuel alone and there is no CaCO 
or MgCO, dissociation. The fuel must 
be considered since coke combustion, 
for example, will give more CO, than 
hydrogen-containing fuels. 

The stone must be considered be- 
cause magnesite will give off more 
CO, than calcite, and because the 
ratio of CaCO, to MgCO; varies in dif- 
ferent stones. Kiln feed may, on the 
one hand, be 99 percent carbonate 
ranging down to, in the case of port- 
land cement, on'y about 77 percent 
carbonates on the dry basis. 

In addition combustion must be con- 
sidered. The gases may be diluted 
with excess air resulting in less CO. 
and the presence of O:; or there may 
be incomplete combustion, again low- 
ering CO:, and presence of CO. There 
also may be a combination of incom- 
plete combustion and excess air dilu- 
tion. 

In the sequence it is necessary first 
to determine the “equivalent CO..” 
This is the quantity of CO. that would 
be found if combustion were complete 
and if there were no excess air present 
in the exhaust gas at the productior 
rate and efficiency at which the kiln 
was operating when the analysis was 
made. An increase in equivalent CO, 
indicates an increase in efficiency and 
also can indicate an increase in qual- 
ity of product containing less core. 
Ordinarily the following simple cal- 
culation is all that is necessary where 
the analysis determines only CO:, O, 
and CO. 

Equivalent CO 
100 (% CO2e + % CO) 


100 4.78 , O2* co; co 


= ° 

For example, assuming that kiln 
gas analysis would be CQ, 25 per- 
cent; O 5 percent and CO— 2 per- 
cent, the calculation carried out would 
give: 


100 (25 9) 


a = +8 equivalent CO 
100-4.78 (5-2)-2 
If there are other combustible gases 
present and determined in the kiln 
exhaust and if extreme accuracy is 
desired in determining the equivalent 


*Research chemical 


Louis, Mo 


engineer, Azbe Corp., St 
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By WARREN H. WEISZ* 


CO:, the following equation should be 


£ tor 


used in millions of B.t.u.’s per t 
oxides” as the example lines indicat 
One of these is for a high cale 
lime, mixed feed kiln using coke 
high efficiency. The other is for 








used : portland cement clinker kiln usir 
100 (COs CO + CHs 2C2He 
Equivalent CO 
100-4.78 (Ov-1/2CO-1/2H2 2CHs -7/2 CeHs) -1/2 CO 2H 2CHi -5/2C.H 
The second factor to be determined natural gas at the commonly obtair 


is “A” which takes account of stone 
quality and lime burn. For accurate 
work one may use the following 
equation with the values taken from 
the general average lime analysis 
(percent by weight): 
A 

CaO X 1.785 

100 

(% CaO X 1.785) + (% MgO X 2.092) 

The values for CaO and MgO should 
not include any calcium or magnesium 
carbonates found as core in the lime. 
Magnesium carbonate dissociates at a 
much lower temperature than calcium 
carbonate and also the MgCO, por- 
tion is completely calcined long before 
the calcium portion. Therefore any 
loss on ignition in the lime analysis 
should be considered as CaCQs, not 
MgCO.. 

When only the stone analysis is 
known, “A” can be determined as fol- 
lows: 

CaCO. 
A x 100 
™% CaCO “> MgCOs 

This value of “A” does not correct 
for the amount of core in the sample. 


efficiency. 

To obtain heat used per ton of 
tual product produced, the heat c 
sumption per ton of oxides needs 
be multiplied by the respective per 
centage of oxides in the product as 


Millions of B.t.u. per ton of prod 


Millions of B.t.u. per MgO Cat 


ton of oxides 


In using this chart for cement kil: 
the source of the oxides of calciur 
and magnesium is considered as or 
from their carbonates in the feed. A 
other combined calcium or magnesiur 
would be included with the argi 
ceous matter. The amount of CaO ar 
MgO in the product must be calculate 
before the clinkering zone and forn 
tion of multi-calcium compounds. T] 
heat consumption for the lime-produ 


ing mixed feed kiln would be 3,800,00 
B.t.u. per ton of product produce 
and for the cement clinker kiln wou ; 


be 5,600,000 B.t.u. per ton of p1 
produced. This does not take accou1 








With the core corrected for, the equa- of the stack dust loss which in s 
tion becomes: rotary kiln installations may re] th 
CaCOs (100-% CaCOs in final product 
, CaCOs (100-% CaCQOs in final product) + MgCO 2 

On the chart (Fig. 1) run from the sent a substantial figure. However 


“equivalent CO,” to the particular 
fuel, to “A” factor and down to “heat 


this would be fairly constant. 
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To correct for the quantity of Ca¥ n. 
( 
in the field engaged in testing 

and studying bot} ertical and 
rotary kilns. He now has charg: la 
of lime research, delving int f 
- 

proble ms pertaiming t i 


tion and hydration. 


In the current article. M 
Weisz give in considerahle de 
tail the correct manne? l-;] 
pe rformance é altuat ) j 
means of gas analy . The 
ticle is as applicable to vertical 
as to rotary kilns, to lime and 
also cement kilns, and anu 
fuel including cole ood. oil. ov 
natural gas. 
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EQUIVALENT CO, IN KILN EXHAUST GAS 
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Fig. 1: Master kiln thermal efficiency chart 


is made in the kiln but st nly excess air affects 


a through the stack use the following CO:, the upper part of this chart range 


+ 


hat 





per ton oxide produced 
B.t ton oxide 


100 — average CaO lost thre 


This value can then be changed t 
B.t.u. per ton produced as shown pr‘ 
yusly. 

The master chart is arranged fo 
any fuels whose analysis is give 
Table I, and “A” includes the con 
ete range of product compositior 
For any particular plant the fu 
uld. always be the same and t 
roduct would not vary greatly, per 
tting construction of a simple tv 
rve chart from the master chart ‘ 
If incomplete combustior S pia mars na 
ligible, then an even simple: iste i ; ; 

ich can be devised whicl 





ninate required comp 

livalent COs,” as shown by Fig. 2 sak 
a high calcium lime k f sie a 
h grade bituminous coal (No. ¢ Cad M 
Fig. 1). PDEs? 

When combustion is complete and He 
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Fig. 2: Kiln thermal efficiency chart ‘high grade calcium lime kiln “A —97, high grade bituminous coo! \ 
Table |. Fuels shown on master kiln thermal efficiency chart (Fig. 1) 
No. 1: 100 percent carbon 
HHV . .14,550 B.t.u./Ib. Products of combustion 
co 3.664 lb./lb.—31.32 cu. ft./Ib. » 
N . .8.863 lb./Ib.—119.2 cu. ft./Ib. 
No. 2: Non-resinous wood—air dried to 20 percent moisture—‘as received basis”’ 
a ee ere 20 percent ee ere 6730 B.t.u./Ib. 
PE cL ah cane eran 0.19 percent LHV . .6230 B.t.u./Ib. 
Ce a nc decekonaks 40.36 percent 
H, available ......... 1.04 percent Products of combustion 
H; unavailable ...... 4.23 percent CO, ..1.4788 lb./lb.—12.645 cu. ft./Ib. N 
DA ks ceenenecenne« . .33.86 percent H.0O . .0.67384 lb./lb.—14.17 cu. ft. /Ib. 
Me) Aicnntenahaeanee 0.32 percent N; . 3.8549 Ib./lb.—51.80 cu. ft./Ib. 
No. 3: Metallurgical coke—‘dry basis” 
Pn re .. .]3.40 percent See eee 12,414 B.t.u./Ib. 
Re ave eck den xkaeeee 81.39 percent LHV ......12,305 B.t.u./Ib. 
H, available. eee 1.15 percent Products of combustion N 
H: unavailable 0.24 percent co . 2.982 Ib./lb.—25.51 eu. ft./Ib. 
S 0.88 percent SO, ..0.01759 Ib./lb.—0.1015 cu. ft./lb. 
_ eer ree 1.92 percent H.O ..0.1028 Ib./lb.—2.177 cu. ft. /Ib. 
N 1.02 percent N .7.5609 Ib./lb.—101.6 cu. ft./Ib. 
No. 4: Low grade bituminous coal—‘“as received basis” 
Moisture -13.0 percent H unavailable 2.05 percent A bettery of sheft kilns. Kiln performon 
Ash 10.7 percent » 3.16 percent evaluation by means of gas analysis is as o 
Cc ....01.05 percent QO 16.40 percent plicable to vertical as to rotary kilns, to lir 
H, available 2.70 percent N 0.94 percent and cement kilns, and for any type fus 
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Table | (Cont 


HHV . . 9307.4 B.t.u./Ib SO 0.1029 Ib./lb.—0.60 eu. ft./Ib 
Seer oF soe wy H.O 0.5558 Ib./Ib.— 11.7 eu. ft./Ib 
Products of combustion N 5.310 Ib./lb 71.4 cu. ft./Ib 


CO; . 1.8705 lb./lb.— 16.00 eu. ft./Ib 


No. 5: Semi-bituminous coal! ‘as received basis” 
Moisture . , 3.5 pereent HHV 14.081 Bt } 
Ash 1.2 percent LHV 13.712 Bt | 
& “we SO.! ercent 
H, available . ae 3.9 percent Products of combustion 
Hz unavailable ... 0.71 percent co 2.9422 lb./lb.—25.18 cu. ft./Ib 
S 0.70 percent SO, 0.0140 lb./lb. —0.08 cu. ft./Ib 


O ».65 percent H.O 0.4471 lb./lb.—9.44 eu. ft 
N “a 1.04 percent N 8.1803 Ib./Ib 110 cu. ft./Ib 


No. 6: High grade bituminous coal—“as received basis” 


Moisture 3.24 percent HHV 13.919 B.t.u./Ib 
Ash : ' 7.00 percent LHV 13,432 B. lb 
Cc eeiousha ide lame 78.10 percent 
H, available . . . 1.25 percent Products of combustioy 
H, unavailable ee 0.58 percent CoO 2.85 |b./Ib 24.38 ecu. ft./lb 
O, ae Shea 4.65 percent SO 0.0189 Ib./Ib 0.1091 ecu. ft./Ib 
S 0.95 percent H.O 0.4642 |lb./lb.—9.76 cu. ft./Ib 
N; on 1.23 percent N 8.0772 lb./Ib. 108.6 cu. ft./lb 
No. 7: 100 percent CH, 
 __- “ » 20.019 B 1./Ik Products of con istior 
a axe ‘00 «ete CO 2.744 lb./lb. — 23.48 ecu. ft./Ib 
H.O 2.246 lb./lb.—47.4 cu. ft./lb. 
N 13.275 lb./lb.—178.5 eu. ft./Ib. 
No. 8: Natural gas—Texarkana as received basis” 
CH, “rr ; 92.48 percent Products of combustion 
CO ‘ ; 4 2.12 percent CO 2.5612 Ib./lb.— 21.92 cu. ft./lb 
N ‘ , 5.4 percent H.O 2.078 lb./Ib 43.68 cu. ft./Ib 
t D 


HHV .. e+. 21,903 B.t.u./Ib N 12.334 lb./lb.—165.7 eu 
LHV . | | 19°731 B.tu,/Ih 


received basis” 


t 


No. 9: Natural gas—Cleveland, 0} 
CH, ; ee 64.89 percent 
Cr. . ...99.26 percent Products of combustior 
N;. s 2. 

HHV o +++. 2a,780 B.t.u./lb H.O 2.055 

LHV ..20,613 B.t b N 12 


1.85 percent CO 


No. 10: 100 percent C.H, 
HHV .... ...22,520 B.t.u./Ib Products of combustion 
LHV . . 20,432 B.t.u./Ib CO, ....2.927 lb./lb 25.02 cu. ft 
H.O .- 1.798 Ib./Ib 37.9 cu. ft./lb 
N 12.394 lb./lb 166.5 ecu. ft./lb 


No. 11: By-product coke oven gas as received basis” 
H, available ........ 9.565 percent LHV 15,307 B 
> ees , 410.45 percen 
co. ive a ..15.01 percent Product of combustion 
CO, er cecccccces caogin percent COz ...1.8755 lb./lb.—11.76 cu. ft./Ib 





N 32.0 percent H.O 3 lb./lb.— 37.12 cu. ft./Ib 


No. 12: Blast furnace gas—“as received basis” 
H: available ..... 0.24 percent LHV 1173.5 B.t 
co .....24.38 percent Products of combu 
CO . 18.88 percent CO 0.57181 lb./lb. 1.89 cu. ft./lb 


N 6.5 percent H.0 0.92145 |b./Ib 0.452 cu. ft./lb 
HHV -....1195.8 B.t.u./Ib N 1.09160 lb./lb. —14.67 eu. ft./Ib 
No 13 


100 pereent CO 


HHV 1407 B.t.u./ Il Products of combustio) 
B.t 


LHV 140 CO .1.571 lb./Ib.—13.44 cu 
N 1.900 tb. /lb.— 25.54 eu. ft 
No. 14: CO + N [from C Ait CO N: (theoretical) ]—“‘as received basis” 
CO ° . ..04.5 percent 
Nz 65.5 percent Product of combustion 
HHV 1500 B+ CO, 0.542 Ib. Ib 4 6223 cu 


LHV 


N 1.3105 lb./lb.—17.62 cu. ft./Ib 
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HHV , . .. 17,167 B.t.u./Ib N 8.50076 lb./lb.—114.2 cu. ft./Tb. 


Lime Consumption By 
Alkali Plant 
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Cement 


Addition of Clinker Grit to Concrete 


Use of coarse-ground clinker in concrete mixes 


as a means of increasing ultimate strength 


r IS A WELL-KNOWN FACT that during 

the first few months of hydration 
of cement pastes much of the cement 
remains in an unhydrated state. This 
potentially hydratable material can 
of course be made available for quick- 
er hydration by finer grinding. But, 
apart from the fact of increased cost, 
the results obtained with very fine ce- 
ments are not encouraging, the re- 
sultant concrete being especially 
prone to excessive shrinkage. Further, 
Kuehl has shown that no advantage 
is gained by grinding a cement be- 
yond a certain limiting stage, and this 
has been confirmed by other investi- 
gators. Mazza,’ for instance, found 
that there is no increase in the ulti- 
mate strengths if the specific surface 
exceeds a limiting value, which for 
the commercial sample he_ studied 
was 1800 sq. cm. per gram (as deter- 
mined by the Wagner turbidimeter). 

Actually, the coarser, slower hy- 
drating particles present in cement 
cannot be regarded as a waste, for 
they have a definite and useful func- 
tion to perform, They serve as the 
best available aggregate, since bond- 
ing with the hydrated cement gel is 
far more intimate and thorough than 
can be expected with sand or other 
fine aggregate. Anderegg’ describes 
an interesting experiment that was 
carried out to determine whether the 
coarser fraction of cement—which for 
early ages at least can be regarded as 
inert—could be replaced advantageous- 
ly by a cheaper aggregate. A sam- 
ple of the cement was elutriated, and 
a portion of the coarser fraction was 
replaced by the same quantity of sand 
of the same fineness. The results 
showed that portland cement in the 
coarser sizes makes an excellent ag- 
gregate that is far superior to sand 
and other extraneous fine aggregate. 

While it is generally agreed that 
finer grinding helps in the develop- 
ment of early strengths, this very 
characteristic will deprive the cement 
of a residue of hydratable material 
that may be of great value in increas- 
ing the durability of conerete at later 
ages. The superior durability of con- 
erete work in which coarse ground 


*Assistant chemist, Bhupendra Cement Works, 
Surajpur, India 
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By D. A. WADIA® 


cement of two or three decades ago 
was used seems to be particularly no- 
ticeable in the case of concrete roads. 
A recent investigation of 1270 miles 
of concrete roads by the state highway 
commission of Kansas showed that the 
portion laid before the year 1930 was 
more satisfactory than that laid since. 
The specification for the whole of the 
road was exactly the same, except for 
the fineness, which was greater in the 
case of the cement used subsequent to 
1930. Significantly enough, in Ger- 
many, which has a deservedly high 
reputation for the excellence of its 
concrete highway system, the specifi- 
cations require a coarse-ground ce- 
ment for concrete roads. 

Very fine grinding of clinker by it- 
self, therefore, cannot be regarded as 
the best means of utilizing a cement’s 
strength-giving potentialities. To com- 
pensate for the early and rapid hy- 
dration of modern fine cements, the 
addition of a small proportion of 
coarsely ground clinker to concrete 
mixes will be found advantageous. 
This clinker grit will serve as a valu- 
able residue for the development of 
strengths at late ages, and will great- 
ly help in improving a concrete struc- 
ture’s permanency and resistivity to 
external disintegrating influences. 
Kuehl’s*® conclusions on this subject 
(as quoted in Rock Propucts, May, 
1951) are significant: “By adding a 
very coarse fraction as admixture, an 
extremely finely ground cement can- 
not only be improved in regard to the 
economic efficiency of its production, 
but with regard to the absolute maxi- 
mum of its hardening strength.” 

While the primary purpose of add- 
ing clinker grit is to provide a re- 
serve of hydratable particles in con- 
crete, its presence will also help ma- 
terially in increasing early strengths, 
since as already pointed out, the 
coarser particles of cement are by far 
the best available fine aggregate. 


Composition and Fineness 
A definite idea of the desirable per- 
centage of clinker addition to con- 
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crete mixes can only be had after 
proper laboratory and field tests. A 
to the composition of clinker grit, 

need not be similar to that of norma 
portland cement as its function is er 
tirely different from that of norma 


cement. A brief indication of the d 


sirable composition and fineness of 


clinker grit is given below. 

Composition. Since the clinker g1 
is added primarily to allow for the de 
velopment of strengths of late age 
no advantage will be gained by pr 
ducing a clinker with high C.S cor 
tent, particularly since the ultimat 
strength developed by C.S is the same 
as, if not higher, than that obtained 
with C;S. A lime content in the clin} 
er grit of about 60-61 percent will b« 
quite sufficient. Further, it would b: 
advantageous to keep down the C,A 
content and thus increase the sulfat: 
resistance of the clinker grit. TI 
clinker grit should therefore have 
higher percentages of C.S and C,AF 
and lower percentages of C,A and 
C:S. Gypsum addition can be dispensed 
with since the clinker grit (due to it 
relative itself be 
slower setting. 

De gree of finene 
approximate indication of the time r 
quired for the hydration of cement 
particles of various sizes, the setting 
time figures representing the averag: 
values determined for a number of 
portland cement samples. Actually, 
the time of hydration of clinker grit 
(which has a high C:S and low C,A 
content) will be more than the value 
indicated, because the most quickly) 
hydrated compound in clinker is C,A, 
and the slowest hydrating is C.S 
Roughly speaking it will be seen that 
grinding the clinker so that a ma 
jority of the particles are about 4( 
to 80 microns diameter will be quit: 
sufficient. 


coarseness) will 


. Table I gives ar 


Table |. Time required for hydration of cement 
particles of various sizes 
Percent I 


Size in. average f ement 
microns {ga am nt t ir ‘ 
Under 10 21 Le tha } 
10-20 1¢ ‘t 4s } 
20-30 8 4 day 
830-48 lay 
44-74 lé 28 day 
Over 74 ' Indefir pe 
200 mesh is equal to 4 micror 
893 mesh is equal to 43 micror 








har 
tall 











CEMENT 





Conditions of Manufacture 


Some of the modifications that can 
be advantageously introduced in the 
various stages of manufacture of 
clinker grit are mentioned below. The 
cost of manufacture will be seen to be 
considerably less than that of stand 
ard portland cement. The 
vantage, however, lies in the fact that 
large reserves of low grade limeston¢ 
can be utilized which at present ar 
unsuitable for the manufacture of 
standard portland cement. Clinker grit 
can therefore be most advantageously 
manufactured in those cement plants 
which have difficulty in obtaining the 
higher grades of limestone. Indeed. 
from the point of view of conservation 
of high purity limestone, it would be 


main ad 


objectionable to use any but poore? 
grade stone for clinker grit manufac 
ture. 

Raw material grinding. Provided 
lower grade limestone is used a raw 


material, it would be sible to 
grind the stone to a lesser degree of 
than would be 
the case of high purity limestones, a 
in the former case the raw 
already approximates cement rock in 
composition. This will 
grinding costs and increased n 
put. 
Burning. 


permis 
fineness necessary it 
materia 
mean owe! 
Because of the very low 


lime the kiln feed, 
will be considerable saving 


content in 


sumption (lower lime kiln feeds r 
quire lower burning temperature) 
Further, as a consequence of the low 


er burning temperature, wear and te: 
on the kiln lining will be less, and th 
frequency of kiln stoppages for relir 
ing will be reduced. This an m 
portant factor in reducing manufac 
turing costs, since every stoppage of 
the kiln is equivalent to loss of p1 

duction during that period. 

Clinker grinding. It 
that the ultimate reduction of 
to a very fine size is the most ineft 
cient and 
grinding, due to the tendency of the 
fine particles to form a coating on 
the grinding media and mill lin 
plates. Since the clinker grit will b 
relatively coarse ground, the mill out 
put and grinding efficiency will be much 
higher. The extent of this improve 
ment will be appreciated when it is 


is well knowr 


power consuming stag Ol 


remembered that in the manufactur: 
f portland cement, the use of dis 
persing agents (which help by pré 


venting formation of lumps and coat 
ngs) by itself is claimed to reduc: 
power costs by 30-50 percent. A fur 
ther simplification is that gypsum ad 
ition Is not 
the necessity for checks on its rate 
low, etc, 


required, thus obviating 


Precautionary Measures 


Three important points 
ave to be taken into account for 
taining satisfactory results ar¢ 

(1) The clinker grit 

very low free lime content. Thi 


that 


should nave 


even more important than in the case 
of standard portland cement, since in 
the event of a clinker containing ex 
cessive free lime, the coarser particles 
will give a higher expansion in the Le 
Chatelier test (due to retarded hydra- 
tion) than the more finely ground por 
tion. However, the very 
low lime content of the clinker grit, 
burning will be easy and no difficulty 
will be encountered on this point. 

(2) Particular care should be taken 
to provide proper curing conditions 
Curing helps to produce an impervious 
material that will retain uncombined 
water. This retained water 
course of time with the unhydrated 
compounds of cement and 
the strength and watertightness of 
the concrete. Unless, therefore, a suf 
ficient amount of water is retained 
in the concrete, the clinker ¢ 
serve as little than fine aggre 
gate and the very purpose of its ad 
dition will be negated. 

(3) The dry mixing of the clinke? 
grit and cement should be as thorough 


because of 


reacts in 


increase 





else 





as possible to prevent segregation, et« 


Testing of Clinker Grit 


The present methods of 
analysis and finens determinations 
of portland cement equally suit 
for the testing of clinker grit 
For other tests, however, the method 
will have to be modified. This appli 
in particular to the testing of the 
strength and durability characterist 
Since clinker gr 


( he mit al 


are 


able 


f clinker grit. 
ised as an adjunct to standard 
and cement, it follows 
indication of its performance can or 
be had when the test i} 


that a proper 


briquets, « 


etc. are gauged from a m 


clinker rrit ana 


cement, 
sand, rather than with clin] 
er grit and 
Even then no 
be attached to the early 


not be much higher 


portlane 
standard 
standard and alone 
great mportance car 
strength fig 
ires (which will 
than those obtained with correspond 
pecimens). nee 
the main purpose of adding « 
allow the 
trength at late ages. In this 
tion the method followed by Larmour, 
McMaster and Jaques* for the evalua 
tion of a pozzolan can be 
In their method 
were autoclaved or 


ing cement-sand test 


rrit 1s to de velopment of 


‘ 


connec 


convenient 
the test 


ly adopted. 


specimens 


trength development after curing for 





24 hr. at 70 deg. F. The autoclaving, 
was carried out continuously at tw 
pressures. The first pressure lf 
p.s.i. for 24 hr., following which tl 
pressure was raised to 300 7 for 
6 hr. Under these high temperature 
pressure conditions the reaction be 
tween the pumicite and cement wa 
carried out practically to the ultimate 
imit. Autoclaving of clinker grit-c¢ 
ment-sand mortar test specimens wi 


valuable information of 


strength cl 


provide 
iitimate aracter i 
clinker grit. 

Also, for the Le Chatelier test. t 
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Lightweight Aggregate 








New lightweight aggregate plant of The Mineral Products Co., Kansas City, Kan., uses the sin- 
tering process to develop lightweight aggregate from row clay 


Co. 
builds plant at Kansas 


Mineral Products 


City, Kan., with two grate- 


type sintering machines 


By TIP BROWN 


SINTERING RAW CLAY AND SHALE 
INTO LIGHTWEIGHT AGGREGATE | 


A NEW LIGHTWSIGHT AGGREGATE 
plant for the greater Kansas 
City area, operating under the name 
of The Mineral Products Co., began 
shipping early in January. The plant 
is immediately west of the city limits 
of Kansas City, Kan., on a six-acre 
site. Adjoining it are 400 acres of 
available clay land which has been 
leased by the company to insure an 
adequate raw material supply. 

The Dwight-Lloyd sintering proc- 
ess is used to develop the lightweight 
aggregate from the raw clay. The 
manufactured product is produced by 
expansively sintering clay and shale 
at 2400 deg. F. until it is vitrified. 
Executives of the Dwight-Lloyd Co., 
R. L. Hyde, president, and C. E. 
Rowan, manager, supervised the ini- 
tial sintering tests using the pilot 


plant operating at their laboratory. 
Plant design was directed by Elmer 
Citron, of Pittsburg, Kan., who is me- 
chanical engineer for the 


Pittsburg 


and Midway Coal Mining Co. Con- 
struction of the plant has been under 
the direction of the Quaker Valley 
Constructors, Pittsburg, Kan. 

The new plant has excellent high- 
way and railroad connections with di- 
rect access to Kansas highway No. 32. 
Railroads serving the plant are the 
Kansas City and Kaw Valley railroad, 
and the Kansas and Missouri Railway 
and Terminal Co., the latter being a 
part of the Kansas City Southern 
railroad system. 

Construction was started May 1, 
1951, and reached completion in nine 
months. The buildings are of steel 
and concrete; 450 tons of structural 
steel and 600 cu. yd. of concrete were 
used in the construction. The main 
building is 100 x 160 ft., with a maxi- 
mum height of 55 ft. and 16,000 sq. ft. 
of area. A 28- x 30-ft. concrete ma- 
sonry office building is on the west 
side of the property. Attention has 
been given to details for the comfort 








and convenience of 





employes and 
those doing business with the com 


pany. A 30-ton Webb scale has been 


installed on the 
building for weighing trucks; a 20 


30-ft. laboratory, also of concrete ma 
sonry, has been built north of the of 


} 


fice building and will house the sinter 
ing pilot plant; and a separate cor 
crete masonry structure, 20 x 30 ft 
will contain employe locker and show 
er facilities. Office and 

exclusive of the clay _ 
17 people. 

Clay mining operations, 
tract with the J. A. Tobin Constru 
tion Co. of Kansas City, will utilize 
%-cu. yd. Northwest diesel 
for removing raw clay 
locations to 10-ton dump _ truck 
These, in turn, will haul one mile t 
receiving hoppers or storage facil 
ties at the east end of the plant. Abo 
800 t.p.d. of raw clay are needed 
keep the plant at capacity operatior 


inder cor 


+ 


’ 
plant employes 
it, now number 


draglin« 


from hillside 


south side of th 


+ 





Left: Blending the clay and coal by variable speed belt conveyors. Center: Sintering machine in operation; the sintered cake discharges to the cooling 
pit where it is reclaimed by clamshell. Right: Control station at the sintering operation floor controls all the operations from clay preparation through 
sintering. Another panel is loceted at the crushing plant 
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LIGHTWEIGHT AGGREGATE 
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A ps FUTURE 
23) 24 STORAGE 
‘Se SILOS 


RR CAR LOADING 


Flowsheet of Mineral Products Co. lightweight aggregate plant 1 
Oversize raw clay belt—recycle, (6) Remote control feeder—clay, (7) Remote control fe 


4) Oversize raw clay belt conveyor, (5 


Coal belt conveyor, (9) Blended clay and coal belt conveyor, (10) Reversible apron conveyor, minus '2-in. sintered 
Minus '>-in. sintered material apron feeder, 


sintered moterial apron conveyor—recycle, 


TRUCK LOADING 


Sized raw clay belt, 


Run-of-mill clay belt conveyor, 3 


Clay feeder, (2 


material 11 Minus 2-in 
13) Minus 2-in. finished sinter material belt con- 


veyor, (14) Cooling pit for sinter cake, (15) Minus 2,-in. material recycle belt conveyor, (16) 5- x 14-ft. vibrating screen 7) Minu a-in 
material loading conveyor, (18) Crusher, (19) Sinter receiving hopper, (20) Plate feeder, (21) Recycle belt elevator, minus 1 ater 22 
Double hob-roll crusher, (23) Railroad car loading, (24) Truck loading, (25) Rack and pinion gate, (26) Clamshell! 27) Minus n. bor screen 
and chute, (28) Sintering machine, (29) Rotary pug mill, (30) Surge hopper, (31) Minus | 2-in. sinter by-pass chute 32) Feed hopper 33) Coal 


bin, (34) Clay bin, (35) Double-roll crusher 


“in 


Provision has been made for additior 
] storage under roof of a three lay 
eserve supply. 


Plant Operation 
The raw clay is sized by first cru 
ing with a clay disintegrator and 
then passing through a 5- x 14-ft 
creen. The oversize is re-run for fur 
ther crushing and the undersize is co 


veyed to a 10-ton clay proportioning 


in which completes the raw clay 
preparation. 

Coal is used for fuel and open stor 
age for ten carloads, arriving by rai 
Ss provided at the east end of the 
property. From there it is moved by 
belt conveyor to a ring pulverize 
where it is reduced to proper size for 


ise in sintering. From the crusher, 


the coal is discharged into a 50-tor 
proportioning bin. The daily consump 
tion amounts to 50 tons. 

By means of variable speed feed 


sinter truck loading, 


36) Smooth-roll crusher, (37) 5- x 14-ft. vibrating screen, (38) Run-of-mill raw clay truck 39) Minus 


(40 3g-in. x 7-mesh by-pass chute 


belts from the clay and coal storage and 
bins, the two products are fed to a cooling, I 
conveyor which carries them to a 5- x ised t 
10-ft. pelletizer above the sintering final crushi1 r 
machine. On this same belt, provision reclaimir 
s made for introducing any amount and 
of re-run aggregate that may be de It is fe 
ired. In the pelletizer, clay, coal, re procatir 
run material, and necessary water are hob-ro 
thoroughly mixed and the mixture di by belt 
charged by gravity to the sintering scree! 
machine hopper. final 
Two Dwight-Lloyd ntering ma rusher 
chines, 42-in. x 32-ft. effective grate cations t 
area, are used to sinter the mate crusher 
rial received in the hoppers. The re either t I 
sulting cake from these machines i rr to } 


discharged over bar grizzlies into a 


cooling pit. The gases from the sin ightweight aggrega 

tering process are discharged througt The ordinary hoppe 

fans into a 5- x &5-ft. self-supporting freight car v hi 

steel stack. Entirs I t ! 


The cake is removed from the pit two pust ttor 
with a 2'2-cu. yd. clamshell bucket control. Or t r 
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LIGHTWEIGHT AGGREGATE 


Left: The sintered cake is removed from the cooling pit at the end of the sintering machine to an open stockpile for cooling by clamshell and 
then to the crushing plont. Right: Crushing and grading plant with receiving hopper at right and loading facilities at left 








Raw clay feeder is in the clay storage shed. 
About 800 t.p.d. of raw clay are needed to 
keep the plont at capacity operation 


ing operating floor and controls all 
of the operations from the clay prep- 
aration through the sintering; the sec- 
ond station is located at the products 
crushing point at a height of approxi- 
mately 50 ft. where there is an unob- 
structed view of the entire prepara- 
tion area. 


Personnel 

President of the company is Ken- 
neth A. Spencer, also head of the 
Pittsburg and Midway Coal Mining 
Co. and the Spencer Chemical Co.; a 
vice-president of the coal company, 
George Nettles, serves also as vice- 
president of The Mineral Products 
Co.; B. F. Moats, Jr., who is assistant 
to Mr. Spencer, is secretary of the 
new organization; John Miller, a di- 
rector of Pittsburg and Midway Coal 
Mining Co. and vice-president-treas- 
urer of Spencer Chemical Co., is treas- 
urer. Chief engineer for the company 
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is R. G. Hardy, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in ceramic engineer- 
ing and formerly assistant superin- 
tendent of the roofing tile plant of 
Ludowici Celadon Co. 

George Nettles, Jr., a graduate of 
the University of Kansas and former- 
ly with the engineering firm of Black 
and Veatch, Kansas City, Mo., is plant 
manager; Paul Taylor, long engaged 
in the retail coal business in Kansas 
City, is office manager; and Fred 
Gades, who has been associated with 
sales in the lightweight aggregate 
field for some time, is sales engineer. 


Beet-Sugar Technology 


THE SUGAR INDUSTRY is interesting 
to limestone and lime producers as 
one of the earliest food industries to 
employ these minerals in processing. 
Since both the lime and the CO. gas 
effluent from the lime kiln are used, 
little commercial lime is purchased, 
but several limestone quarries depend 
‘argely or sugar factories for an out- 
let. The cane sugar industry in this 
country is confined to the state of 
Louisiana, but there are many sugar 
beet growing areas, and these are the 
chief limestone consuming areas. 

A new book, “Beet-Sugar Tech- 
nology,”* edited by R. A. McGinnis, 
of the Spreckels Sugar Co., Califor- 
nia, came off the press late in 1951, 
and readers interested in the history 
of the beet sugar industry in the 
United States, or in the processing of 
sugar beets and beet sugar can find 
in it much of value. The book is a com- 
pendium by authors specializing in 
different phases of the industry. There 
is included a directory of all known 
beet sugar factories, both those ex- 
isting and those that are more or less 
ancient history. Those in Canada are 
also listed. 


Nothing is said in the chapter on 
growing sugar beets about the use 
of lime as a fertilizer, presumably be- 


*Book Division, Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 
W. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y., price $10 
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cause most soils where sugar beets ar 
grown have plenty of calcium in sor 
form, for this is an essential food ele 
ment in growing sugar beets. A great 
deal is said, of course, on the uss 
lime in the processing, and lime chen 
ists may find here suggestive mat 
rial that can be applied ir the 
chemical processing where m¢ 
used. For example there are cha 
and data on the solubility of CaO 


| 


sugar solutions, which are interest 


to all lime chemists since the suga 
test for lime is common in detern 
ing lime characteristics. There are 
also charts showing the solubility 
CO. in solutions of CaO or Ca(OH) 
In the clarifying of the sugar juic 
other rock products such as diat 
ceous earth or other filtering mate 


rials are used. This process is also « 


plained in detail. Catalysts and 
exchange, according to the iws 
colloid chemistry, are include 
There is a chapter on lime and « 
bon dioxide production, whicl 
prove interesting to lime manuf 
turers since the beet sugar indust? 
one of the few which re ers a 
uses the CO. as well as the lime. T 


so-called Belgian lime kiln, a n 
feed shaft kiln, is the one almost 
versally used by the beet-sugar ir 
try. Coke and limestone are 
it, and the top is sealed. Ro 


and the Ellerman calciner have bee 
used to a small extent. While ft 
mixed-feed lime kiln is little sed 
this country to manufacture comms 
cia! lime, a wealth of data t 
eration will be found in tl chapt 
by those who are interest« I 
most economical kind of kiln in 
consumption and is much used 
ropean lime plants for that reas 
Lime is also used in waste 
and the recovery of by-products 


Gravel Operation Sold 

THE FRNKA BROTHERS grave pe 
ation near Altair, Texas, has bes 
purchased by Ewald Schomburg a1 
EB. J. Luedecke. 
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MISSOURI LIMESTONE PRODUCERS 
MEET WITH HIGHWAY ENGINEERS 


OS 





Midwest association discusses percentage depletion, national affairs and 
merchandising of agstone; swaps ideas on crushed stone with engineers 
A* INNOVATION AT this year’s 7th moderately, and the gas tax increast committee ‘ 
annual convention of the Mis (which has passed the House) is only utility value of thes t " 

souri Limestone Producers Associa one cent per gal. low due the é f I 

tion, February 5-6, was the presence ping long distances 1 f ust 

of about 40 highway engineers from Percentage Depletion The committee a é it less 
division and main offices. These mer Percentage depletion, its theory and than 6 percent of t] ‘ the 

were guests of the association at a ses practice under the Revenue Act of U. S. qualifies as « I 

sion devoted to common problems it 1951, was opened for discussion by only four intie t ive 

the use of crushed stone for roads, Mr. Andrae. Horace Krause carried appreciable lantit 

and also at a cocktail party and bar on to point out specific cases of per mite. In return the epart 

quet, all held in the Hotel Governor centage depletion allowances and to ment asked for he efining 

in Jefferson City, Mo. A questior describe the efforts of the National grades of stone 

raised before the group, primarily ar Crushed Stone Association percentage To present a st1 M: 

agricultural limestone promotion or- depletion committee, of which he was Krause said that eff being 

ganization, was whether the associa formerly chairman, to have crushed taken by the N.C.S.A tee t 

tion should be expanded to include all stone of most grades declared chem- find as many reference emica 

crushed stone producers. The board ical or metallurgical stone, and there characteristic and t I 

of directors appointed a committee to fore able to qualify for 15 percent de state laws, specificat et 

study the possibility further. pletion allowance. in fact, anything that t the 

Officers were elected for the year Allowances permitted by the rev argument that a cher tance 

during the meeting. President is Bu enue act are 5 percent for sand and involved. The ipport of MV 4 

ford V. Everett, Everett and Clark, gravel, 10 percent for CaCO, and Albrecht, chairmar ‘ 

Plattsburg; vice-president, Charles | MgCO,, and 15 percent for chemical Soils, Unive t f M 

Thomson, Dietz Hill Development Co., and metailurgical grades of limestone tained to prove that 

Kansas City; secretary-treasurer, The Bureau of Internal Revenue does tions are chemical a 

Carl Partin, Milan. New members of not know what chemical grade of lime materia é ! 

the board of directors include Horacs stone is. In its early efforts to fight its relation 

Krause, Columbia Quarry Co., Si percentage depletion allowances, the phate as lit 

Louis; Arthur R. Alvis, Butler; and bureau brought a geologist to give veloped by | \ 

J. J. Griesemer, Billings. They testimony that Tennessee has bil ter tw mat 

oin the present board members: Ber lions of tons of high grade chemical cent deplet 

P. Donnell, Valley Dolomite Corp., limestone. Mr. Krause said that his Mr. Krause me 


Bonne Terre, retiring president; R 
W. Hunt, Neosho; and Kenneth Kil 


kenny, West Plains. Paul Doll was re 
named association manager. 


Legislation 
A legislative report presented by 
Henry Andrae, Hendren and Ar 
drae, association counsel, summarized 


the year’s progress in percentage dc 
pletion, truck fee increase, and gaso 
ine tax legislation, as well as othe! 
egislation of importance to agstoné 


producers. The governor vetoed the bess 
truck cover bill recently, which would 
have required covering all trucl 


oads with wood, canvas or meta 
Testimony of the association helped 
bring the veto. As for gas tax and 
truck fee increases, Mr. Andrae re 
orted the passage of bills authorizing 
these to be indefinite, though the sta 





senate may take them up short y. Pas Newly elected officers of Missouri Limestone Producers Association are, |. to r., sifting cretary 
age of these two pieces of legislation treasurer, Carl Partin, Milan; association manager, Paul Doll, Jefferson City; vice-president, Charles 
vould benefit all limestone producers Thomson, Kansas City; retiring president, R. W. Hunt, Neosho. Standing, |. to r., are directors 
'y providing more money for roads, he Ben P. Donnell, Bonne Terre; Arthur R. Alvis, Butler; J. J. Griesemer, Billings; and Horace Krouse, 
ommented. Truck fees would go wu} St. Louis. The new president, Buford Everett, Piottsburg, was unable to be present 
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Left: A moment's relaxation is enjoyed by (I. to r.) E. E. Trenary, Trenton, Mo.; 


Robert Koch, secretary, Notional Agricultural Limestone Institute, was the luncheon speoker. 


Thomson, Kansas City, and Ben P. Donnell, 


of the new law, reading from the thick 
volumes of Sec. 111 and 114 of the 
tax code. The Treasury Department 
wants to write new processing regu- 
lations for the 56 new industries per- 
mitted depletion allowances. Section 
114 defined the term “mining” and in- 
cluded processing steps, but these 
would not apply to all the 56 new in- 
dustries. Mr. Krause read a tentative 
list of steps involved in processing 
agstone, containing some 40-50 opera- 
tions. This list will eventually be 
given to the Treasury Department. 
Promulgation of a new regulation 
then would involve redrafting by the 
department’s legal staff in official 
language, then publication in the 
Federal Register. The proposed regu- 
lation then would be subject to chal- 
lenge for 30 days, after which it 
would become an established regula- 
tion. It is quite certain, Mr. Krause 
said, that 10 percent will be the low 
est depletion allowance granted the 





Certifies that 





THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
OF THE 


Missouri Limestone Producers Association 


ee 


industry, but that thereis a strong pos- 
sibility of obtaining 15 percent. The 
maximum 15 percent allowance would 
reduce costs 5-7 cents a ton, industry- 
wide, compared with $2-$3 in the oil 
and gas industry, he said. 

Mr. Andrae discussed the mechanics 
of applying for depletion allowances 
and gave examples. Claims for the al- 
lowances can be made by the pro- 
ducer only if he owns or controls the 
mineral rights, he cautioned. If a 
quarry is rented, there is no obliga- 
tion on the part of the lessee to tell 
the owner that he may claim depletion 
allowances. Mr. Andrae advised pro 
ducers to keep proper records to be 
able to claim deductions. 

The opinion prevalent during the 
discussion was that if in doubt about 
whether to claim 10 or 15 percent al- 
lowance, a producer should take the 
larger, on the theory that it is easier 
to move down than up. The govern- 
ment would most likely exact only an 
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rae. of the Board 


IS A MEMBER OF THE 


| MISSOURI 100 TON CLUB 


Signifying That He Has Spread 100 Tons, or more of 
AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE 


On His Farm CALL aAway 
{4 ae , 
ZA 
usta elt ll, 







County, ee” 175 | 






The association makes these certificates available for producers to give to customers who have 
purchased 100 tons of agstone. Paul Doll, association secretary, proudly displayed the one he 
just received for spreading agstone on his 134-acre farm 
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Arthur R. Alvis, Butler, Mo.; and J. J. Griesemer, Billings, Mo. Right 
Horace Krause, St. Louis, is at left, and Charles 
Bonne Terre, are at the right 


interest penalty rather than a fra 
penalty if the B.I.R. ruled against t 
claim, if it was made in good fa 
according to Mr. Andrae A nothe 
point made in the discussion was 1 
gross income does not include spr¢ 
ing and trucking income, though 
law provides including 50 miles tra 
portation if this is necessary f 


processing. In the case of a produc: 
who has never sold at plant, the «ce 
livery of the material might | 
cluded as “first point of sale.” H 
ever, this might work to the d 
vantage of the producer f 
cost would be prorated with proces 
costs In computing gross income 
O.P.S. — 

Paul Doll concluded gislat 
discussion by reminding 
that they must file price 
with O.P.S. The quest 
whether spreader bed tru ire « 
trolled under O.P.S. regu 
contract haulers. State la specifi 
ly exempts agstone trucks from } 
utilities commission cont? Howe 
the O.P.S. doesn’t recognize that 
in determining its cont 
makes a 1 t 
obtain a fron 





O.P.S. office whether his 
contract or common carriers 


National Report 


Speaker at the luncheon was R 
ert M. Koch, secretary, National Ag 
cultural Limestone Institute, who t 
of the new merged agstone associat 


and its goals. A promotion and ed 
cation committee to be formed wil 
one of the most important in pron 
ing the sale of agstone. Mr. Kocl 
activities will include testifying befo1 
the Senate appropriations committe: 
to prevent ACP funds from being cut 
to $185,000,000 from a scheduled $256 
000,000. The 1953 authorization, ever 
though set now at one figure, may 
be changed next year depending upor 
the new Congress this fall 


; 
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Continued from page 79 
ished car, on producing fuels and lu- 
bricants and constructing and main 
taining highways, an amount equal to 
about one-eighth of our normal peace- 
time national income. 

Mr. Barker described his mud 
theory of road construction: wher- 
ever the mud was worst, highway 
building was pushed ahead with great- 
est vigor. Wherever the mud was the 
least troublesome, highway develop 
ment was retarded the longest. That 
is one reason why Illinois has been 
a leader in financing and carrying out 
a comprehensive network of all 
weather primary highways, he added 
In 1918 the first bond issue act was 
passed, and in 1924 the second bond 
issue act followed. These two acts 
financed a state network of about 10, 
000 miles of roads. By the end of 
1928, almost 6000 miles of highway 
had been completed. 

World War II intervened in the 
construction programs, and prevented 
any major work completion. At the 
same time, weight restrictions or 
trucks were waived in the name of 
national defense, further deteriorat 
ing the highway system, the speaker 
said. At the end of the war, most of 
the department’s activities were de 
voted to recovery. But the importancs 
of the highway to the nation’s well 
being had been demonstrated to the 
extent that Mr. Barker felt “that it 
would be fair to say that what we 
formerly considered to be the three 
material necessities of life, food, 
shelter and clothing, has now beer 
changed to food, shelter, clothing and 
automotive transportation.” 

In speaking of what lies ahead, M: 
Barker said that the state legislatures 
have long been concerned with high 
way deficiencies. During 1947 a specia 
commission was established in Illinoi 
to study this subject, and the “Griffer 
hagen Report” has resulted. In ex 
plaining why some of the recom 


mendations have not been adopted, 


the speaker said that it is the duty 
of the highway official to report needs, 
and it is the duty of the legislature 
and the public to decide wha. it is 
willing to pay for. 

Illinois’ needs are not unique, M1 
Barker pointed out, for an A.A.S.H.O 
survey last year showed that the ag 
gregate of needs for the three fed 





eral-aid systems is 
which about half is on the primary 
system and the remainder divided 
about equally on the secondary ar 





irban systems. One state has reporte 
needs of over $3 billion, one reported 
eeds of over $2 billion, and six state 
reported needs of over $1 billion 

The order in which work is to be 
ione is one of the greatest problems 
facing Illinois, as well as all othe 


states, Mr. Barker pointed out. He 
estimated the state’s obligation for 
mmediate construction requirements 
n the primary system is close to $1 


billion. Illinois is one of the states 


bill of 


which has adopted the sufficiency 
rating system as a method of measur 
ing the adequacy of each road to serve 
traffic. This objective rating system is 
now the standard procedure for pro 
gramming rural road improvement in 
Illinois, and the highway department 
is now at work developing a simila 
rating system for city streets. 


Bituminous Paving Mixtures 

“Experience with Sand and Gravel 
in Bituminous Paving Mixtures” was 
the subject of a talk at the conclud- 
ing session of N.S.G.A. by C. E. 
Proudley, chief materials engineer, 
North Carolina State Highway and 
Public Works Commission. North 
Carolina has pioneered in the develop 
ment of low-cost bituminous pave 
ments and has made widespread us« 
of sand and gravel for the purpose. 

Mr. Proudley reviewed early prac- 
tices in the use of bituminous mix- 
tures and described briefly the oc 
currence and the characteristics of ag 
gregates in North Carolina. Sand in 
the coastal plain region is of rounded 
shape, and the shape characteristics 
become more angular as the Piedmont 
plateaus are approached. Some excel 
lent deposits of sand are available 
through that area, but those in the 
Piedmont plateau itself and in the 
western mountain area are inferior. 
Few deposits in western North Caro 
lina are acceptable for portland ce 
ment concrete aggregate, but they are 
often used in bituminous mixtures. 
Both sand and gravel and crushed 
stone are available for pavement cor 
struction. 

3ituminous paving in the state has 
increased tremendously during the 
past three years due to the $200,000, 
000 bond issue voted in 1949. While 
most of the money is being used on 
the secondary road system, the pro 
gram has influenced road _ building 
policies to the extent that many of 
the primary roads are using flexible 
types of bases and surfaces. All the 
mixtures are of the hot plant-mix typ« 

Sand-asphalt mixtures have been 
improved in many cases by the addi 
tion of coarse aggregates and a large 
volume of the present construction is 
classified as bituminous concrete of 
the dense-graded type. When resut 
facing old concrete pavements, cus 
tomary practice is to use a bitumi 
nous concrete leveling course topped 
with either sand-asphalt or bitun 
f higher quality. Dur 


nous concrete 
ing the past three years, 9836.5 miles 
of hard-surface pavement have beer 
constructed and the program is cor 
tmuing. 

As far as specifications are co! 
cerned, the points of control are he 
grading of the aggregate, the per 
centage of the bitumen, the character 
istics of the bitumen and tempera 


tures at which the materials ar 


mixed and placed. For sand-asphalt, 


the grading of the aggregate is per 
mitted to vary from job to job to take 
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advantage f lo 

From these mixtures, the specifica 
tions progress » coarse iggregat 
for both leveling « e and surface 
course, the maximur e f urface 
course being %4 it : f eveling 
course, 144 in. The hig t type of 
pavement require 25 1 15 perce! 
retained between the eve and 
the No. 4, with the . f the 
grading to give a de ‘ 
sufficient aspha : f p 
voids. 

Due to the nere me of 
work and heavier trafi lensity 
studies are underwa the designs 
of bituminous mixt f furthe 
improving é ialit f avements 
Stability tests are 
skid resistances 
recognition. It has be that the 
use of fine aggregate | in eX 
cessive amount finer tl \ 10) 
sieve Cause a 
under dry cond are 
being made to evaluate fac 
the basis of coefficient f ctio 
Samples are being ta th goo 
and bad pavement 
they are either go 

Under the impact of ased traf 
fic, it has been observe me cases 
that there is shoving of t yminous 
pavemer! t ranging 
to deep rut In mar tance the 
bituminous pavement w 
loose from the base ¢ ] ere 
there are rigid base 
crete pavements. Anot it 
has been the « enc f lerable 
amounts vate? 
base and 
drainage 
tory. 

Traffic } ib 
Carolina since 1930 ising 
heavier loading I 
18,000 lb. per axle ar 
mum gross vad 
number ar 


As far as the use 




















tuminous pavement. These jobs were 
the least satisfactory. 

Examination of asphaltic concrete 
pavements involving other than grav- 
el and sand aggregates has revealed 
the same typical moisture and strip- 
ping conditions. Mr. Proudley believes 
that stripping of the asphalt from 
the aggregate would not occur if the 
moisture that accumulates between 
the concrete base and the resurfacing 
could be eliminated. 

It is not known whether the cause 
of moisture accumulation is atmos- 
pheric, drainage, subgrade materials 
or other, but it is important to find 
the cause. Mr. Proudley theorized 
that the cause is subsurface moisture 
raised through the old concrete pave- 
ment by high capillarity or some such 


OPERATING 


A FULL N.S.G.A. session for operat- 

ing men was. well-attended. 
These annual operating programs re- 
volve around informal talks, by men 
within the industry, about new devices 
and ideas they have found useful in 
their work, or about new plants of out- 
standing designs. 

The first speaker was Fayette J. 
Cloud, vice-president, W. R. Bonsal 
Co., Hamlet, N. C. Mr. Cloud told of 
the company’s development and use 
of a well drill rig for prospecting for 
sand and gravel. Previously, the firm 
had tried digging pits by hand, and 
by orange peel buckets, draglines and 
power driven augers, but these were 
either too slow, too costly, or both. 

The basis of the machine or drilling 
method is a rubber-mounted, light- 
weight well drill rig that was being 
exploited in the area for drilling water 
wells. It consists of a bucket with a 
cutting lip that is rotated by a small 
gasoline engine following somewhat 
the pattern of rotary oil well drilling. 
In the far West similar rigs of heavier 
construction have been used for drill- 
ing cesspools, wells, ete. Mr. Cloud 
said that, where the particle size of 
gravel is not greater than 5-6 in., 
holes can be dug with the machine to 
depths of 65 ft. or more. 

The bucket, a large version of an 
ordinary earth auger, is provided with 
a valve, or flap, so that when the 
bucket is full the material will not 
run out of the opening when being 
withdrawn from the hole. It can drill 
inside steel or concrete pipe casings, 
in which event attempts are made to 
keep the casing a little all of the 
drill bucket. 

The drill rods used are in 10-ft. sec- 
tions with a square shank on one end 
and a square socket on the other. There 
is one 5-ft. length of square drill rod, 
which is used at all times as a part of 
the drill-turning mechanism. 

For above water testing the ma- 
chine drilled three holes for a total 
distance of 102 ft. in 6% hr. This 
included three set-ups and two moves, 


100 
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characteristic of the concrete which 
prevents retreat of the water. 

Bituminous concrete mixtures are 
designed to have density to prevent 
water percolation but progressive 
stripping from the bottom upward, as 
observed in conditions of poorest per- 
formance, confirms the opinion that 
the water enters from below. 

Experience with sand and gravel 
has been good with few exceptions. 
However, stability tests in the lab- 
oratory do not indicate a favorable 
comparison with crushed materials. 
As a result, for primary roads, it is 
specified that coarse aggregates be 
used in which at least 50 percent of 
the particles coarser than the No. 4 
sieve have one or more freshly frac- 
tured faces. 


PROBLEMS 


since the holes were about 1000 ft. 
apart. The 41-ft. overburden was a 
stiff sandy clay almost impossible to 
dig with a clamshell bucket. With 
two operators at $1.25 per hr. and the 
machine at $3 per hr., the cost was 
22%) cents per ft., which included 
fuel, depreciation and incidental ex- 
penses. The machine itself cost $3100 
but other items purchased brought the 
total cost to approximately $3500. 


Geophysical Prospecting 

A second paper on exploration was 
presented by Otto S. Conrades, presi- 
dent, St. Louis Material and Supply 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. Last year at the 
New Orleans meeting of the National 
Sand and Gravel Association a speak- 
er at the operating session told of the 
possibilities of using the resistivity 
method for prospecting for sand and 
gravel, which method is one phase 
of geophysical prospecting. Mr. Con- 
rades procured resistivity instruments 
and made a survey of 30 acres ad- 
jacent to the Merrimac river in the 
St. Louis area. He followed up the 
electrical survey by actual digging. 

By means of slides, Mr. Conrades 
showed that prospecting by resistivity 
methods was, in his case, remarkably 
accurate. He described the deposit as 
being on limestone bedrock, with grav- 
el from 10 to 25 ft. with finer grada- 
tions nearer the surface. There was 
3-16 ft. of silt overburden and the 
deposit was approximately 30 percent 
sand and 70 percent gravel, with a 
silica content in the 90 to 97 percent 
range. Mr. Conrades pointed out that 
this high silica content was important 
since it was related to its electrical 
conductivity. 

Mr. Conrades said that resistivity 
testing is accomplished by the intro- 
duction of electrical currents into the 
earth under’ controlled conditions 
through terminals driven into the 
earth. The distance between terminals 
is usually about three times the an- 
ticipated depth of measurement and, 
in this case, were 120 ft. apart. For 
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deeper exploring the terminals aré 
placed further apart. 

The speaker pointed out that wher 
electrical current is introduced int 
the earth there develops a flow of cur 
rent in a pattern which might be de- 
scribed as the lower half of a water 
melon. The electric current dips dow 
ward attempting to make gracefu 
curves, first through the earth over 
burden, then the sand and gravel, and 
then partially through the bedrock 
and back up through the outlet ter 
minal. 

To enable his audience to have a 
better understanding of the tec! 
nique involved, Mr. Conrades ex 
plained some of the basic fundamer 
tals involved by saying that the mate 
rials through which the current flows 
easily are known as electrical conduc 
tors and the poor ones as insulators 
Poor conductors are glass, silica, sand 
and gravel, quartz, porcelain ar 


plastics. Good conductors are copper, 


most metals and carbon. Between thes 
extremes are many other materials 
which permit the flow of electricity 
but in such degree that they serv 
neither as conductors or 
the speaker explained. Earth overbur 
den is in this group. Sand and grave 
are classed as insulators and the bed 
rock or limestone below as a fairly 
good conductor of a lower resistance 

Mr. Conrades showed slides which 


demonstrated the general pattern of 


the flow of electricity through the te 
minals. By means of instruments the 
resistance of the various strata could 
be plotted and calculations made show 
ing the depth of overburden, depth of 
sand and gravel, surface contours of 
bedrock, etc. However, Mr. Conrades 
explained, it does not enable one 
differentiate between sand and grave 
the two must be lumped into one 
group. Before proceeding with the 
electrical installations some prelimi 
nary prospecting was necessary. T! 
was accomplished by  mechanica! 
boring. 

The speaker said that the 30-acre 
survey cost about $10 per acre, and 
that contours were obtained at 50-ft 
intervals. Mr. Conrades thought that 
the resistivity method was a quicl 
and economical method to make a pre 
liminary survey of gravel deposits, t 
get a rough idea of the nature of the 
stratifications. 

In the discussion that followed it de 
veloped that water did not affect the 
method— in fact the deposit surveyed 
by Mr. Conrades was such that the 
gravel and sand were completely sub 
merged. He said that rock thicknesses 
could be determined by the use of the 
resistivity method and that clay 
seams or stratas could be located. 


1000 t.p.h. Gravel Plant 


R. K. Humphries, vice-president and 
general manager of Pacific Coast Ag 
gregates, Inc., San Francisco, Calif., 
presented a paper on “The Construc 
tion and Operation of a 1000 t.p.h 
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Well-boring machine adopted to rapid sampling of sand and gravel deposits described by F. J. Cloud, W. R. Bonsai Co., Hamiet, N. C. Left: General 


view of light portable rig which is an adaptation of water well drilling technique. It is powered by o small gasoline engine and fiat belt drive (right 


Right: Dumping the bucket; o cutter lip on the bucket augers into the hole and by means of oa fiap 


Gravel Plant.” This is the Eliot, 
Calif., plant of the company, where 
32 conveyors and seven surge piles 
are featured. Mr. Humphries gave his 
audience an inkling of this operation, 
along with the showing of many col 
ored slides. Rock Propucts, February, 
1951, issue, page 86, described the 
plant in considerable detail. 

Mr. Humphries said that for engi 
neering design and layout they turned 
to The Conveyor Co. of Los Angeles 
and Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co. of Milwaukee for the checking of 
equipment to be installed. 

Soon after beginning constructior 
of the Eliot plant, said Mr. Hum 
phries, they found it necessary to build 
two more producing plants, one of 500 
t.p.h. capacity and one of 300 plus per 
hr. capacity, plus four distributing 
yards composed of ready-mixed cor 
crete plants, warehouses and dry ma 
terial bunkers. These were designed 
and built by the company without i1 
crease in managerial or supervisory 
personnel. 

Mr. Humphries said that his firm 
vas convinced that the new E] 
plant would have to encompass the 
following: 

(1) It must be of steel and concrete 
construction; their experience 
with wood construction had 
been bad due to the constant 
rotting and replacement condi 
tion. They further felt that mil 
wright 
ing non-existent and that cut 
ting torch and welding rod 
were replacing the saw and 
hammer. 

(2) The plant must have more ad 
quate wiring; it must all be ir 
conduit and underground whet 
ever possible. Control boards 
and switches must be centrally 
located so that one man could 
control them. It must be easily 
accessible for trouble shooting 


personnel were becom 


itself when not rotating 
(3) All screens, crushers, motors, 
head and tail pulleys must have 
more than adequate head room 
and be easily accessible from all 
sides. Floor plans and the place- 
ment of equipment must be so 
designed and installed to pro- 
vide for unit replacement as 
quickly as possible. 
(4) The plant must produce a high 
quality product so far as gra- 
dation and cleanliness are con 
cerned. It must screen to a 
maximum number of sizes per- 
missible with the material of 
the deposit, and it must recom 
bine these sizes to meet speci 
fications by mechanical blend 
ing. It must split sand for 
blending purposes into four 
sizes; 4-4 mesh, 4-8 mesh, 8-16 
mesh, minus 16 mesh. 
It must provide for a minimum 
of hand stockpiling of finished 
material, and must provide a 
maximum amount of 
ished material as a substitute 
for finished stockpiles. 


semi-fir 


(6) It must have a loading capacity 
of 1000 t.p.h. and must be able 
to operate efficiently and profit 
ably on greatly reduced tor 
nages as a result of market 
fluctuations. 

(7) It must be adaptable to expan 


sion when and if required at a 
minimum of cost. 

To detail these requirements o1 
paper took the better part of 1944 and 
1945, and construction began i 
March, 1946. Mr. Humphries said 
that the company acted in the role of 
the general contractor and undertook 
to place all equipment, to fabricate 
and erect all chute work, and to com 
ply with all safety requirements. It 
subcontracted concrete structures and 
footings, steel fabrication and erec 
tion, and all electrical work. 

The long strike of Allis-Chalmers 
March, 
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Plant Details 


Mr. Humphries gave a few statistics 
relating to the Eliot plant. It required 
4000 cu. yd. of concrete in bunkers, 
footings, foundations, tunnels and pull 
boxes; 1300 tons of fabricated steel in 
conveyor trusses, floor decking and su- 
perstructures; had a 3000-hp. con- 
nected load; 3.6 miles of conveyor 
belt; three 2-deck screens (one 5 x 12 
ft., and two 4 x 4 ft.); 17 two-deck 
screens (4 x 4 ft.) ; and no single-deck 
screens. All screens were manufac- 
tured by Allis-Chalmers. 

All equipment is interlocked electri- 
cally so that if one piece stops all 
equipment feeding the stopped equip- 
ment will also stop. This is indicated 
by lights on a panel board at the con- 
trol station for the various units. A 
telephone system is used throughout. 

Four thousand g.p.m. of water are 
pumped from deep wells, a portion of 
which is reused at the scrubbing plant 
so that actually 6500 g.p.m. are used 
for washing the material. This system 
included 4500 ft. of fresh water pip- 
ing and 5400 ft. of waste water pip- 
ing. The plant covers 21 acres with 69 
additional acres for spur tracks and 
storage area. Storage includes 120,000 
tons of material in tunnel piles when 
full and 5000 tons in 20 compartments 
of bunkers. 

In describing the scrubber unit, he 
said the primary washing of the ma- 
terial is done in a Hendy trommel- 
type, 8- x 30-ft. blade mill, or scrub- 
ber. This equipment was formerly 
used in the production of concrete ag- 
gregates for Shasta dam. 

Water for washing the material in 
the scrubber and on the screens below 
is furnished by a Peerless pump rated 
at 2000 g.p.m. at a head of 200 ft., 
driven by a 125-hp. motor, and a 
Byron-Jackson pump of the same ca- 
pacity. The water used at the scrub- 
ber unit is water that has already 
been used for washing the material at 
the screening plant and has been al- 
lowed to settle in the settling ponds. 

The water from the scrubber and 
the screens below goes to the sand 
classifiers and dewaterers and then to 
a Fairbanks-Morse sludge pump hav- 
ing a rated capacity of 2000 g.p.m. at 
a head of 75 ft., and a Kimball- 
Krogh sand pump of the same ca- 
pacity. These pumps pump the water 
and silt to one of the worked-out pits. 

The first screen below the scrubber 
splits the material into three sizes, 
all material larger than 4 in. being 
crushed in an Allis-Chalmers 6N gy 
ratory crusher. This crushed material 
and gravel larger than 2's in. goes 
to the crushed rock storage piles, he 
said. 

Material passing the lower deck of 
the above screen goes to two screens, 
which again split the material into 
three sizes. Material passing the bot- 


tom deck of these screens is classified 
as sand. This material, with the water 
from the scrubber and screens, goes 
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to three sand washing and dewatering 


units—a vacuum sand dewatering 
wheel and belt drag manufactured by 
Conveyor Co. and a Dorrco bowl 
classifier. 

From the '2- x %4-in. material stor- 
age pile, a conveyor brings the mate- 
rial to an 8- x 12-ft. Marcy rod mill. In 
this mill the material is ground down 
to sand. Any material larger than the 
sand size required is returned to the 
mill. Material passing the screen goes 
to the sand dewatering equipment. 

The speaker described the storage 
piles and tunnels by saying that pro- 
vision has been made for seven storage 
piles, six of which are now in use. 
Total material in these six piles when 
full is approximately 160,000 tons. 
The material in each pile is fed to the 
main conveyor belts by short belt feed- 
ers which are operated by remote con- 
trol from the control station at the 
screening plant. The concrete tunnels 
under the storage piles are 7 ft. wide 
and 7 ft. high inside, the side walls 
vary from 10-14 in. in thickness, the 
roofs from 12-18 in. and the heavily 
reinforced floors from 15-21 in. Tunnel 
lengths vary from 80-120 ft. and two 
of the storage piles have two tunnels 
each. 

The screening plant was also de- 
scribed by Mr. Humphries. It is 
erected over concrete bunkers 30 ft. 
wide, 150 ft. long and 40 ft. high, di- 
vided into 20 compartments of 250 
tons each. Screening of minus 4%-in. 
material, is done on six Allis-Chal- 
mers screens. The first group of three 
screens is made up of double-deck 4- 
x 14-ft. Lo-Head screens, all of which 
produce the same sizes of material 
1s x % in., 3s x % in. and % in. x 4 
mesh. The minus 4-mesh material goes 
to the second group of three double- 
deck 4- x 14-ft. Ripl-Flo screens 


which also produce three sizes of ma- 





Cone classifiers in a new sand plant in the 

Southeast similar to those described by E. A. 

Goodman, Jr., in his paper on water classifica- 

tion methods developed by his company for 

the retention of minus 50-mesh moterials in 
concrete sand 
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terial—4 mesh x *% in., % x 1/16 iy 
and minus 1/16 in. All material ex 
cept the minus 1/16 in. is dropped d 
rectly into the concrete bunkers beloy 
the screens. Provision is also made t 
bring sand direct to the bunkers by 
passing all of these screens. 

The minus 1/16-in. material goes t 
a Conveyco vacuum sand dewatering 
unit where the excess water is re 
moved and then into the bunkers. O; 
the coarse screening side of the plant 
are four 4- x 14-ft. Allis-Chalmers 
Lo-Head screens in two groups of tw 
each. The two upper screens produce 
2% x1%%,1%%2x1%,and14%x1lir 
material; the two lower screens pri 
duce 1 x %, % x % and % x % in 
material. All of these sizes go direct 
to the concrete bunkers below. 

Gates under each compartment, op 
erated by lever and cable controls 
permit blending of any of the sizes 
produced by the screens onto the load- 
ing belt, which conveys the material 
to the loading station. 

All material and water 
through the rinsing screens goes to a 
Wemco screw which dewaters the ma- 
terial, the water being flumed away 
and the material going to a pile at 
the loading station. 

Mr. Humphries also described, with 
the aid of slides, the loading plant, the 
crushing plant for oversize rock 
(gravel) and methods for keeping the 
crushed gravel and the uncrushed sep 
arate. He also showed the loading 
facilities for trucks and the ready 
mixed concrete batching plant. 

In the discussion that followed 
was pointed out that all the convey 
ors were on 16- to 18-deg. slopes and 
used greaseless rolls throughout. Mr 
Humphries said that the shoes in the 
blade mill lasted a year and a half 
and that some preliminary washing 
was obtained by the 
chute to this mill. In this chute, whicl 
is lined with heavy steel rails, the ir 
coming flow of pulp has its directior 
reversed sharply once before entering 
the scrubber. 

A member from 
about the mixing of four sands in the 
blending operation and Mr. Hun 
phries answered that feeding to thi 
belt continuously, loading and unload 
ing appeared to 
mixing. He said that in t 
they were attempting to bu 
50-mesh sizes but that they could |! 
some minus 100 mesh in the set 
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Sand Classification 


E. A. Goodman, Jr., general n 
ager, Lessees of B. V. Hedrick Gra 
and Sand Co., Lilesville, N. C., gave 
paper, “Classifying Sand to Maint 
Optimum Percentages of I 
core of his paper was built a1 
the use of Whirley-Cones, manufa 


tured by the Cottrell Engineering ¢ 

The Whirley -Cone is a wet, cv¢ 
type unit of small dimer ns, ab 
24 in. in diameter and 6 ft. high. Tl 
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Left: (1. to r.)L. H. Woodward and Charles L. Woodward, Woodward-Pollock Lumber Co., Coldwoter, Mich., and Fred M. Stewart, Consolidated Cement 
Corp., pause during their tour of exhibition hall. Right: Another informal discussion between, |. to r., Leon H. Wendel, Gasport Sand and Gravel Co., 


Lockport, N. Y.; George R. Krom, The Windsor Building Supplies Co., Newburgh, N. Y.; Frank L. Kelly, Colonial Sand end Stone Co 


New York, N. Y.; 


John L. Gates, Metropolitan Sand and Gravel Corp., Port Washington, N. Y.; and Herbert D. Merrick, also with Metropolitan Sand and Gravel 


pulp containing the fines is pumped 
into it and a pressure of 18-25 lb. 
maintained. Due to the centrifugal ac- 
tion in the cone, the fines are rejected 
at the lower apex. The liquid to solid 
ratio is such that the fines can be fed 
back to the plant’s current produc 
tion of sand. 

Rock Propucts’ August, 1950, is 
sue, page 108, carried a full descrip 
tion of the first installation of this 
kind to be used in any gravel plant, 
the plant of Caudell & Johnson, San 
Diego, Calif. The Lilesville operatior 
was the first plant east of the Missis 
sippi river to install the device. (Fo 
further data on Whirley-Cones and 
other units of this type see the Janu 
ary, 1952, issue of Rock PrRopvuctTs, 
page 127.) 

Mr. Goodman said that his opera 
tion was using about 2700 g.p.m. of 
water and that production was in the 
100-150 t.p.h. range. The pit-run ma 
terial contains a considerable amour 
of clay so that the products have 
be scrubbed twice in blade mills or 1 
tary scrubbers. There has always beet 
a deficiency in fines in the 50-100-mes} 
ange. He said that the sand first was 

in with the total volume of water t 
a 19-ft. Wood Auto-Vortex bow! cla 
sifier to get a greater settling area for 
he fines. The discharge goes to a 
0-in. x 25-ft. Eagle twin-screw de 
vaterer, which discharges to a | 
for storage, to which fines from the 
Whirley-Cone are discharged 

The overflow from the screw 

aterer goes to a tank, from which a 
lamshell rig removes mason’s sand 
\ portion of the tank’s overflow is 

imped to the cone classifier by a 
x 4, type CW, Allis-Chalmers pump, 
hich requires a 25-hp. motor. The lift 
3a net of about 20 ft. and a horizor 
il distance of about 15 ft. When the 
amshell is not disturbing the pulp i 
e tank—an optimum condition as re¢ 
ards the cone classifier—the cone 

| produce 6-7 tons of minus 50-mes} 
nd per hr. The screen analysis of 

Ss product is as follows: 





Passing No. 8. 100 percent 50-mesh screen and perce passing 
=F: gegpercent the 100 mesh, but that addition of 
Passing No. 50 57.7 percent still more fines did not crease the 
Passing No. 100 12.7 percent P 
improvemer 
Mr. Goodman indicated that one In the discussio M Goodmar 
cone classifier will add approximately said he thought the cone was receiving 
4 percent to the minus 50-mesh mate- about 700-800 g.p.m. and the feed had 
rial and 1 percent to the minus 100- a 20 percent solids content. No minus 
mesh material for every 50 tons of 200 mesh was wanted in the product 
sand produced. and the cone would v eeds 
In closing Mr. Goodman said that it with 4-5 percent solid \ iriable 
had been his company’s experience feed gives variable results, Mr. Good 
that a definite improvement in the man said, but a const gives a 
strengths and workability of concrete constant discharge. TI pe ! 
is obtained when fines are added to is low, he said, and ‘ 
the extent of 15 percent passing the unit is in the $1 ) 
44 gy ECENT DECISIONS by the National 
R Labor Relations B ard whicl Group Bargaining 
Affect the Sand and Gravel and In the fis f ¢ | yg 
Ready-Mixed Concrete Industries” 
was the subject of a talk before bot} tion, he sa eC 
associations by association counsel pressu f 
Charles A. Horsky. In his talk, M1 group a 
Horsky reviewed recent decisions it gained ! 
volving other industries but of direct ng other membe If fails 
interest to the sand and gravel and a strike 
ready-mixed concrete industries, prir ployer ‘ t 
cinally covering group bargaining by lrain the he 
employers under the Taft-Hartley publie clan Inst ( 
Act, secondary boycotts imposed by heing able t t 
inions, the legality of collection of ploymer 
inion dues and other subjects of par against t p 
ticular interest. Relat I ! 
He said that there has been no nated tl 
major shift in emphasis in the field dispute 
of labor law since enactment of the U nde 
Taft-Hartley Act, except for devel er may 
ypments involving emergency ager tions f 
cies which were not the subject of motivate I } terfere 
this talk. vith and defeat it I 
Subjects for discussion were giver activities. H f i to Mr 
as illustrations of a continuing devel Horsky, t ‘ 
opment, covering decisions of the Na N.L.R.B 
tional Labor Relations Board or of enged ir 
courts which determine the trend Ir e ¢ f M ‘ 
thinking. Beverage ¢ ré 
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association of soft drink producers 
locked out their employes when a 
strike was called against one member, 
the United States Court of Appeals 
reversed the decision of the N.L.R.B. 
which had ruled against the employ- 
ers. The court said that as a retalia- 
tory measure the members of the as- 
sociation “should be accorded the right 
to counter such a strike with a black- 
out, ie, that they should have a 
right to meet economic pressure by the 
union with economic pressure exerted 
on the union.” It further stated, “once 
the petitioner had exhausted the pos- 
sibility of good faith collective bar- 
gaining with the union through their 
association, any or all of them were 
free to exercise their right to lockout 
without waiting for a strike, just as 
the union was free to call a strike 
against any or all of them.” 

While this decision is favorable, Mr. 
Horsky warned that producers should 
not feel free to take similar action 
because that decision is so inconsist- 
ent with N.L.R.B. thinking that the 
decision of one court of appeals will 
not change the rule. 

In another case negotiations be- 
tween an association of automobile 
dealers and the union had reached an 
impasse. The union struck the shops 
of two members upon expiration of the 
contract. Failing to get assurances 
from the union that they would not 
also be struck, all members but one 
closed their shops and laid off their 
employes. The lockout was ruled justi- 
fied by the board on the ground that 
an employer is not prohibited from 
taking any reasonable measures, in- 
cluding closing his plant, where such 
measures are necessary for the avoid- 
ance of economic loss or possible dis- 
ruption of his business. In this case, 
the employers were afraid that a 
strike at their auto repair shops would 
find them with customers’ cars torn 
down. 

The trend, said Mr. Horsky, is in 
the right direction, insofar as employ- 
ers have more of a weapon to fight 
back when the union applies its “di- 
vide and conquer” technique, but he 
hopes that ultimately the Supreme 
Court will endorse interpretation of 
the act which permits something like 
an even battle. Until then, he sug- 
gested that producers exercise cau- 
tion. 


Secondary Boycotts 

In his discussion of secondary boy- 
cotts, he said that the two “tndustries 
suffered a serious defeat when the 
N.L.R.B., about two years ago, an- 
nounced jurisdictional limitations 
which it would apply to itself in all 
types of cases and which excluded 
from the operations of the act a mul- 
titude of relatively small concerns. 
Recently, however, there has been in- 
dication that the courts may afford 
some relief from that strict applica- 
tion by the board of its jurisdictional 
limitations. A federal court of appeals 
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in Chicago reversed the board in re- 
fusing to proceed in a clear case of 
illegal secondary boycott. In this case, 
a union rule had prevented the use 
of pre-glazed glass and members of 
the glazers’ union refused to work on 
any jobs using such materials unless 
it was removed and open sash substi- 
tuted, or unless the contractor would 
pay the union a fee equal to the 
glazer’s pay for any buildings using 
pre-glazed sash. 

The board dismissed the complaint 
of the association of contractors, sub- 
contractors and material men on the 
grounds that the operations of the em- 
ployers were local. The court of ap- 
peals reversed the ruling. 

As far as the Taft-Hartley Act is 
concerned, a distinction is made be- 
tween two types of boycott, said Mr. 
Horsky, one is legal and one is il- 
legal. A boycott directed at and af- 
fecting the employer with whom the 
union has the dispute—the primary 
employer—is proper. On the other 
hand, a boycott directed at and af- 
fecting an employer neutral to the dis- 
pute is improper, if it is designed to 
force him to bargain with a union 
where none has been certified, or to 
deal with other than a certified union, 
or to force an employer to cease doing 
business with another person or cease 
using or otherwise dealing in the prod- 
ucts of another person. 

Mr. Horsky pointed to a few ex- 
amples to illustrate the fine line to 
be drawn in specific cases. Indirect 
pressures on employers apparently 
are not improper but union pressures 
upon employes of other employers 
than the prime employer are illegal. 
Numerous cases were cited where the 
Taft-Hartley Act has been effective 
and where employers have obtained 
substantial relief. There is much con- 
fusion and Mr. Horsky hopes that if 
and when the Labor Management Re- 
lations Act is again given a legislative 
working over that we will get a better 
and clearer statute. 

Since the amendment to the Taft- 
Hartley Act, eliminating the necessity 
for a union-security clause election, if 
30 percent of the employes file a peti- 
tion alleging that they do not desire 
to be bound by such a clause, the 
board will hold an election to see if 
the union’s authority to negotiate such 
a clause should be eliminated. 

As to payment of union dues and as- 
sessments, Mr. Horsky reminded that 
under the Taft-Hartley Act a union 
shop clause may permit the discharge 
of the employe at the request of the 
union only if the employe does not 
maintain union membership in good 
standing because of his failure to ten- 
der “the periodic dues and the initia- 
tion fees uniformly required as a con- 
dition of acquiring or retaining mem- 
bership.” During the past year, the 
board, in many cases in which union 
shop clauses have required that mem- 
bership and good standing be con- 
tingent on payments, has held such 
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clauses invalid. Many specific cas 
were mentioned. 


Union Bargaining 

Speaking before a joint sessior 
the N.S.G.A. and N.R.M.C. assoc 
tions, Vernon E. Lohr, California M 
terials Co., Whittier, Calif., cover: 
the subject of “Area Bargaining 
Southern California.” Mr. Lohr 
chairman of the collective bargai: 
committee of the Southern Califor: 
Rock Products Association and t 
Southern California Ready Mixed 
Concrete Association. 

He described the problem of lab 
relations as one of union pressur 
and management’s resistance to that 
pressure and, in telling of his con 
mittee’s attempt to reduce the pres 
sure and strengthen the resistancs 
he gave the background and functio1 
of the labor relations committee, co. 
ered the subject of area practice ar 
discussed the union demands in recent 
negotiations. 

Some 18 rock and sand producing 
plants and 49 ready-mixed concrete 
operations are operated by 18 co 
cerns in the Los Angeles area and 
comprise the membership of the tw: 
local associations. The A.F.L. unions 
involved are the operating engineers, 
teamsters and machinists and tw 
plants, in addition, have the laborers 
and electricians. 

The first formal! labor contract was 
negotiated in 1941 at a time wher 
the unions made capital of unsettled 
employment conditions in the defens« 
program. Later they made excessiv 
demands to the War Labor Board and 
the board’s decision in 1944 included 
rate increases and one and one-half 
years of retroactive pay. 

During this period, the companies 
themselves were handling the negotia 
tions, and it soon became apparent 
that a well-balanced labor relations 
committee was required to cope wit! 
negotiators specializing in labor ne 
gotiations. 


Labor Relations Committee 


The labor relations committee, a 
appointed, is a permanent group co! 
sisting of six men of whom five, in a 
dition to the recording secretary, ar: 
active members. The composite expe 
ence is broad; one member is chief e1 
gineer of his company, another ha 
legal background, a third is widely « 
perienced in industrial relations, ar 
transportation, sales, production a1 
public relations are represented 
the personnel. 

Practice is to open negotiatior 
early, to take full advantage of the ¢ 
days prior to the date the contract e» 
pires. During the negotiating perio 
close contact is maintained with tl 
associations and the industry leg 
counsel, but legal counsel is nev 
brought into direct contact with th 
unions. Separate meetings are he 
with each union and they are n 
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yrought together until a settlement 
seems likely. 

The committee functions in negotia- 
tions, in contract administration and 
in handling grievances. Questionable 
matters confronting member com- 
panies are referred to the committee 
as a policy, as a means to prevent 
inions establishing precedents with in 
lividual companies. The fact that men 
are brought together to work as a 
mit has been a strong factor in es- 
tablishing employer unity which is 
considered one of the strongest points 
in labor relations. 

For 12 years southern California 
has been a defense area and, accord 
ing to Mr. Lohr, 10 percent of all 
federal employes are in California. 
As a result the area has been in a 
strong competitive labor market with 
labor recruiting and stressing high 
wages and all the fringe benefits. 

When World II ended, much of the 
great labor pool stayed in souther: 
California where it expected post 
war industry to provide the condi- 
tions enjoyed previously in defense. 
When conditions leveled off in 1948 
1949, the push for “social benefits” 
was on. The industry had a three-week 
strike in 1949 over the fringe issue of 
paid holidays. 

Effects of wage stabilization have 
exerted a strong influence on recent 
settlements, with many companies 
finding the permissible wage increases 
insufficient to settle their labor prob 
lems. A final settlement, where pe: 
missible increases were 9, 10 and 13 
cents for the three unions, was made 
on the basis of 9 cents and six paid 
holidays. The rock and sand and 
ready-mixed concrete industries com 
prised one of the last in the area to 
grant paid holidays. 

Among the union proposals that 
were avoided were the guaranteed 
8-hr. day, control of leased equi} 
ment, a pension plan, a union cor 
trolled health and welfare plan and 
a re-opening for wages once during 
the contract year. 

The matter of union controlle 
health and welfare funds has beer 
found an issue complicated to nego 
tiate. The spread of such plans has 
been rapid and Mr. Lohr cautioned 
that such plans be carefully invest 
gated well in advance of negotiations 
n order to avoid pitfalls. 

Union agreements for the industry 

southern California provide for 40, 
60 and 80 hr. of vacation for one, two 
and five year’s employment, respe« 
tively; six paid holidays; limiting 
provisions on holiday eligibility; a 
grievance procedure; guarantee of 
eight hours of work after four hours; 
and a wage scale comparable wit! 
that for comparable work in the ge 
eral area. 

In conclusion, Mr. Lohr said that 
t 1s management’s responsibility to 
resist union pressures. The alterna 
ive is further encroachment on mar 
agement’s prerogatives. Union pres 





Officers and directors of Manufacturers Division. Seated, |. to r., are retiring chairman Ralph C 

Johnson, chairman R. D. Ketner, past chairman Morgan R. Butler and Roy Wills. Standing, |. to r., 

ore E. D. Stearns, W. A. Rundquist, Emil Deister, C. B. Laird, D. McM. Blackburn, J Cc. McLanachen, 
E. M. Heuston, R. P. McKendrick ond J. Dunn 


sures are expected to continue and 
he anticipates great emphasis to be 
placed on fringe benefits in the imme- 
diate future. 


State Associations 

A luncheon was held for producers 
interested in state and district asso- 
ciations. H. C. Feraud, Southern 
California Rock Products Association, 
acted as chairman for the meeting, 
which followed the lunch. Over 50 rep 
resentatives were present, and each 
introduced himself and told the ac 
tivities of the association to which he 
belonged, or the prospects of organiz 
ng such an association. 

Some of the high spots of the dis 
cussions are given here. Ray Warren, 
Western Pennsylvania Sand and Grav- 
el Association, Pittsburgh, said he 
doesn’t believe associations should take 
in all companies as members, but only 
the best. His association issues daily 
bulletins telling changes in specifica- 
tions, load limits, legislation affecting 
members and any information of help 
to members. The association has taker 
a stand in fighting certain legislation, 
also, Mr. Warren reported. 

The North Carolina Ready Mixed 
Concrete Association, according to FE. 
F. Lewis, Greensboro, is only a few 
months old and is in quest of a paid 
secretary. Mr. Lewis said the associa 
tion wanted to share the services of 
the North Carolina Concrete Masonry 
Association secretary, and asked the 
group if any other organization had 
any experience with such an arrange 
ment. Mr. Feraud replied that he was 
unaware of any similar set-up, and 
doubted its advisability. Many state 
ready-mixed concrete associations have 
ties with building contractor groups, 
he added. 

Mr. Feraud described the southerr 
California association’s activities it 
saving members much unemployment 
insurance expense. Their savings 
amounted to over $100,000 a year i 
the aggregate, accomplished by pro- 
testing claims against the members 
One association employe handles this 
part of the activities. The association 
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is popular and S mem De ya VY is 
reflected in their ability t thstan 
labor difficulties as a i bloc, Mr 
Feraud declared t st 
1949 was a failure, he ted out by 
way of illustratior 

The technical committee I tne as 
sociation as earne tne res 
specificatior writing board which 
consult it before ar inges are 
made. The associatior hich also In 
cludes ready-mixed concrete duc 
ers, supervises the ie ol a “Tabrica 
tor’s license” given by the ty of Los 
Angeles to producers tha e they 
can meet the associa trict stand 
ards. In this manner, Mr. I aud said, 
the work can be rest! tea 1 produc 
ers with efficient nerat eve! 
though they may 1 be me bers 


+ 


the associatior 
E. A. Fehlig f = 
Gravel Co., Helena, M inted t 
know if the N.R.M.C.A 1 produce 
nstructiona filn I f iality 
concrete for the benefit f the small 
producer. Mr. Feraud ggested that 
the Portlar 
a number available, and RK. | 
ins, Wabash Valley Rea M 


crete Association, lerre 

















Manufacturers Division 

Business affairs of the Manufactur- 
ers Division, N.S.G.A., were trans- 
acted at a luncheon meeting under the 
chairmanship of R. C. Johnson. V. 
P. Ahearn first spoke briefly about 
the exposition, plans for the 1953 con- 
vention and that to be held in 1954 
with the biennial exposition. He ex- 
pressed regrets that shortage of space 
prevented all manufacturers from 
having desired space. All manufac- 
turers were invited to the 1953 con- 
vention in San Francisco, at which 
there will be no exhibit. 

The manufacturers, even though 
many of them were in favor of an ex- 
position in an outdoor auditorium in 
1954, which was turned down, pledged 
their support in going along with the 
wishes of the produeers. 

R. D. Ketner, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., was elected chair- 
man of the division. J. C. McLanahan, 
McLanahan & Stone Co., Hollidays- 
burg, Penn., and C. B. Laird, Eagle 
Iron Works, Des Moines, Iowa, were 
elected vice-chairmen. Vice-chairmen 
E. M. Heuston, Bucyrus-Erie Co., 
South Milwaukee, Wis., and R. P. Mc- 
Kendrick, Blaw-Knox Division, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., were re-elected. 

The number of directors, exclusive 
of the chairmen, was increased from 
11 to 12, including the vice-chairmen. 
New members elected were Emil Deis- 
ter, Deister Machine Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; J. E. Dunn, Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
and A. K. Thomas, Chain Belt Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Re-elected were D. McM. Blackburn, 
Hendrick Manufacturing Co., Carbon- 
dale, Penn.; J. B. Bond, Nordberg 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
W. A. Rundquist, Pioneer Engineer- 
ing Works, Minneapolis, Minn.; E. D. 
Stearns, Barber-Greene Co., Aurora, 
Ill.; and Roy Wills, Lima Shovel & 
Crane Div., Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Corp., Lima, Ohio. 


Equipment Displays 

The machinery exposition, which 
was the largest and finest in the his- 
tory of the associations’ conventions, 
overflowed the hotel exhibit hall into 
the exhibit hall lobby, the mezzanine 
and outdoor parking lots adjacent to 
the hotel. Approximately 100 manu- 
facturers exhibited latest equipment 
and accessories for the two industries. 

Each exhibit had available informa- 
tive material such as catalags, specifi- 
cations and technical literature, in ad- 
dition to attractive displays of equip- 
ment and products. Full size equip- 
ment was displayed whenever load 
limitations of the exhibit floor area 
would allow. Some of the heavier 
pieces were on display outdoors; other- 
wise, operating scale models and effec- 
tive job photographs were used to il- 
lustrate the various points of each 
item of equipment. 

Many of the displays and literature 
were specifically pointed at solving 
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operating problems and also em- 
phasized means of cutting main- 
tenance costs and prolonging the life 
of equipment. In addition to major 
items of machinery, various types of 
accessories also received prominent at- 
tention. 

Types of equipment displayed 
ranged from the large basic items to 
the smallest component part of each 
machine, replacement parts and tools. 
This included engines and power units, 
crawler tractors, various types of 
loaders, cranes, shovels, draglines, 
scrapers, wagons and trucks. Han- 
dling and processing equipment in- 
cluded conveyors and conveyor acces- 
sories, various types of feeders, clas- 
sifiers and separators, washing equip- 
ment, and numerous types of screens. 
Crushing equipment was _ exhibited, 
also portable plants, pumps, steam 
generators, and asphalt plants and 
equipment. 

Included among the maintenance 
and accessory parts of the exhibits 
one found such items as car pullers, 
winches, wire screens and cloth, belt 
fasteners and other accessories, hop- 
per car unloaders, electric hoists, com- 
pressed air tools, engine heaters, elec- 
tric motors and motor controls, ball 
and roller bearings, bins, steel flooring 
grates, lubrication systems, clam- 
shells, buckets, vibrators and innumer- 
able others. 

Alert producers were able to get 
many worthwhile tips on operating 
problems from the literature and dis- 
plays, such as use of electric hoists in 
dislodging crusher hang-ups, open 
steel flooring and stair treads for 
added plant safety, portable crushers, 
automatic lubrication systems for all 
types of industrial machinery, various 
types of sand classifiers, self-contained 
boilers for heating and processing ma- 
terial, and tank car heaters for pro- 
ducers who have entered the asphalt 
paving field. 

Various types of feeders received 
considerable attention, as well as vi- 
brating grizzlys, scalpers and screens. 
More than one manufacturer was fea- 
turing low-head horizontal screens 
and other screening features such as 
quick changing screen cloths and au- 
tomatic screen cloth tension, elimina- 
tion of dead spots, ete. 

Several of the newer innovations in 
screening included the Thermo-Deck 
heating unit for vibrating screens put 
out by Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co.; the electrical heating unit was 
designed to eliminate blinding of me- 
dium or fine screen cloth. Nordberg 
Manufacturing Co. displayed its new 
screen for fine materials that oper- 
ates on the principle of centrifugal 
force, the Symons V screen. It con- 
sists essentially of a screening sur- 
face in the form of a vertical cylinder 
or drum, which is simultaneously ro- 
tated and gyrated. Various truck 
manufacturers had photographs and 
literature on large heavy-duty haul- 
age units, some having as large a ca- 
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pacity as 20 cu. yd. or 34 tons. Thes 
were only a few of the many pieces 
of equipment displayed that point 
ways to efficient and cost-saving ope 
ations. 





Employes Reject 
Collective Bargaining 


SOUTHWESTERN PORTLAND CEMEN 
Co. employes at the Fairborn, Ohi 
plant, recently defeated a union co 
lective bargaining issue by a vote o! 
more than two to one. Out of a poss 
ble 281 men eligible to vote, 270 ar 


peared at the polls, of which 185 voted 


against the union proposal and 85 i 
favor. The balloting was conducte 


by a National Labor Relations Board 


representative. A company repre 
sentative and a union representative 
were also present. 


Refractory Dolomite 

THE DEFENSE MATERIALS PROCURE 
MENT ADMINISTRATION recently an 
nounced an agreement with Basic Re 


fractories, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, to 


step up production of refractory dolo 


mite. Output of dead-burned dolomite 


will be increased by 15 percent an 
nually as a result of the agreement 
Basic Refractories and its subsidi 


ary, Defense Project, Inc., plan to 


construct a new processing plant at 
Narlo, Ohio, which will have an an 
nual capacity of 320,000 tons. Tota 
cost of the project is estimated at 
$3,500,000 and will be financed, in 
part, by a loan of $2,625,000, of whic! 
80 percent will be guaranteed by the 
government. The government wil 
have priority on the plant’s output 
during’ the 5-year term of the cor 
tract, but is not committed to buy any 
of the new production. 


Limestone Plant 

CONSOLIDATED CEMENT Corp., Ch 
cago, Ill., recently began production 
crushed limestone at its new quarry 
and plant at Paulding, Ohio. First 0} 
erations were started in early 1951 
when 550,000 cu. yd. of material wer: 
stripped from an area 250 ft. wid 
and 1700 ft. long. A portable prima 
crusher, a 1400-ft. conveyor belt sys 
tem and loading hoppers have been it 
stalled. A freight car siding for load 
ing operations was constructed by th 
New York Central Railroad C 
Crushed limestone produced at Pauld 
ing will be shipped to the company’ 
cement plant at Cement City, Mic! 
for use in cement manufacture. 


Australian Cement 


AUSTRALIA REPORTS indicate a sever¢ 
cement shortage. Large quantities o! 
cement are being purchased fron 
Japan at nearly four times the pricé 
of locally produced cement to hel; 
meet Australian requirements. 
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Underground Mining 


Continued from page 87 


droquinone. The exhaust gas is di- 
rected to the bottom of the unit by a 
baffle at the end of the tank. The gas 
passes through a 7-in. diameter hole 
in the false bottom of the scrubber. A 
12-in. diameter solid area above this 
hole helps distribute the gas uniform- 
ly through a perforated plate. Two 
10-mesh screens spaced above the per- 
forated plate reduce the mechanical 
entrainment of the scrubber solution 
in the exhaust stream. A test of this 
scrubber mounted on a truck powered 
by a diesel engine showed 50 to 85 
percent removal of the aldehydes, de- 
pending on operating conditions. 


Crushing Plant 


The dolomitic marlstone has a great 
tendency to break into flat and elon- 
gated particles and these, as well as 
the fines, are objectionable in the sub- 
sequent processing so efforts have 
been made to reduce the amount of 
flats and of the minus *x-in. stone. 

The preliminary crushing plant con- 
sisted essentially of a 36- x 42-in 
Blake-type double-toggle primary jaw 
crusher, a 10- x 30-in. secondary sin- 
gle-toggle jaw crusher, a tertiary gy 
ratory crusher, and auxiliary convey- 
ing, screening and storage equipment 
A flow diagram is shown in Fig. 8. 
Three product streams of different 
particle-size ranges may be delivered 
by the plant simultaneously. The plant 
can produce coarse material, up to 6 
in., material as fine as minus 3/16 in., 
or particle sizes within this range. 

Notable operational improvement 
was aehieved when curved-jaw plates 
were installed in the primary crusher 
n place of the straight ones formerly 
ised. The new plates, curved at the 
one convex and one co 
cave—make use of the bellhead and 
concave principle employed by gyra 
tory crushers. Since the curved-jaw 
plates have been in use, breaking of 
the shale into troublesome slabs has 
been much less pronounced. 


lower ends 


Other improvements in the crush 
ng plant consisted of the addition of 
Fairbanks Morse weighing facilities 

obtain accurate crushing data, i1 
cluding complete material balances 

Under a cooperative agreement, a 
24- x 20-in. Jeffrey Flextooth crusher 
vas being tested to determine the suit 
ability of this combination high- and 
»w-speed Flextooth rotor-type crusher 

r crushing oil shale preparatory t 
etorting. The machine now serves a 

e secondary crusher in place of a 

~ x 30-in. jaw crusher used in the 

eliminary plant set-up. 

Thus far, the experimental rk 
licates that, with increasing 
peeds, higher production rates ar 

1 


ined but, at the same time, the p 

rtion of fines increases. Also, the 
sts have demonstrated that this type 
f machine is more effective in break 


ng up slabs of oil shale than the pre 





viously used Blake-type secondary 


jaw crusher. 


Personnel 

Emery M. Sipprelle was in charge 
of the bureau’s oil shale mining branch 
from the middle of 1948 until the fall 
of 1951, with Fred D. Wright as as- 
sistant chief and Homer J. Ballinger 
as mine superintendent. Earlier work 
at Rifle was under the direction of E. 
D. Gardner and Tell Ertl. Herbert L. 
Teichman was physicist until the fall 
of 1950 when Robert H. Merrill took 
over this phase of the work. Charles 
K. Rose is now in charge of the Oil 
Shale Mine Branch and is assisted 
by Stephen Utter. Boyd Guthrie is 
chief of the Oil Shale Demonstration 
Branch. 
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Missouri Producers 


4 survey was taken of 10,000 farm 


ers in Illinois and 10,000 in Virginia 
to check their attitude towards the 
ACP. Strong support was indicated 
many wanted the program expanded, 
Mr. Koch reported. The America 
Farm Bureau Federation last vea 


recommended a cut to $156,000,000, 
and last year more Farm Bureau 
members voted in favor of the ACP 
than did nonmembers 
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similar in the latest s é As a re 


sult, N.A.L.I. phrased a letter to 
Farm Bureau officers asking why it 
took a stand evidently unfavored by 75 
percent of its members Illinois, 
Iowa, New York and Virginia 

Mr. Koch attempted t rect the 
mistaken impressio1 P.M.A. 
county committees can set fair prices 
to agstone T roduce rs This r gal 
without the committee : g for 
quotations from all p1 cers, he said 
Once a price is agreed u pro- 
ducer can supply materia t any time 
at the set price. The f ce must 
be posted in tne ¢ int ‘ s must 
all the bids. There sl thing 
confidential the } Mr. Koch 
pointed out. The speaker concluded 
his talk with the predict that thé 
government agricuitura rt pro 
gram will be with us f " go time 
Though it may vary tent and re 
ceive temporary set-ba¢ e feels 
that it will not be dropped pletely 


Highway Aggregates 


The SESSIOTI to W cr the ghway 
engineers were invite is ! the 
form of a round table S Pre 
siding was Paul Doll a el mem 


bers included Mr. Griesemer, Fred V. 
Regal, materials engine and 
D. Harris, chief, supplementary and 
local roads, both of the state highway 
department, and Arthu 
west PreCote Co., Kansas ‘ 
Mr. Krause from the aud e asked 
Mr. Regal if state highwa ecifica 
tions referred at 
of aggregates, e.¢ 
of chert, mentioning 
other chemical comp é ‘ 


Mr. Regal an 





inclusion or exclusio! 
swered that specinca 
presence 
chert but lina? I t nne ¢ 
clusions chemically. | , 
look into the matte! 
Considerable i 


he mecnank 


about 
which pr 
tary and 
strictions 
changes atte 
letting bids were <« 
Specificat ns I Ads 
were mentioned f 
roads are c! 
requirir 
naction. The 


suc! tna 
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Texrope Grommet 
belts cost same as 
ordinary belts yet last 
longer, grip better! 


Lars SAVE with long lasting Texrope 
grommet belts. Production costs 
are low because machines keep running 
with few interruptions. Maintenance 
costs are low because grommet belts 
have little stretch, need little attention. 

Patented grommet belts last 20 to 
50% longer than ordinary belts, 
depending on the service. “The more 
severe the service, the greater the in- 
crease over ordinary belts. The reason? 
There is no overlapping cord section as 


Texrope, Magic-Grip, and Vori-Pitch are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


* % 


in all ordinary belts. Most belt failures 
occur in sections where cords overlap. 
A grommet is like a giant cable except 
that it’s endless — a cord built up by 
winding heavy cord on itself. 


More Gripping Power 
In addition, Texrope grommet belts 
have more rubber in relation to belt size 
than ordinary belts. Without that stiff 
overlap, they're more flexible, grip pul- 
leys better. Size for size, grommet belts 
give 1/3 more gripping power, pull 
heavier loads with higher safety factor. 
Less slip means less surface wear too. 
Jointly Developed 
Grommet belts are made in C, D and 
E sections, and cost no more than or- 
dinary belts. They were developed as 


ORIGINATOR OF THE MULTIPLE V-BELT DRIVE 
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Grommet belts have more rubber 
than ordinary belts. This adds to 
flexibility and gripping power. 
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20-50% Longer Belt Life! 


a result of cooperative research of 
Allis-Chalmers and The B. F. Goodrich 
Company. 

Call your nearby Allis-Chalmers dis 
tributor or district office when you need 
V-belts and specify long life Texrop: 
grommet V-belts, or write Allis 


Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
A-3634 
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Everything in V-Belt Drives 


in addition to V-belts, Allis-Chaimers con 
furnish all your drive needs including: 
Magic-Grip sheaves — the fastest mount- 
ing sheave you can buy; ond Vari-Pitch 
sheaves for changing speeds. These are 
mode for standard and wide range belts, 
in two types: Stationary control — for 
changing speeds when the machine is not 
tunning. Motion control — for changing 


speeds while the machine is in motion. 
tn addition, A-C makes Speed Changers 
up to 75 horsepower. 

You'll tike Allis-Chalmers engineering 
teo, for A-C has installed more industrial 
V-belt drives than any other company. 
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Se creates “new standard” Jaeger Compressors 


1902. However, after several yearly | 
debates and discussions, the lime in- | 


dustry abandoned this dream of solv- | | : eae 
ing its problems, and by long, often | | — a 

f i 

\. 4 

t . 

[ 


hesitating but ever persistent steps ir 
did succeed in solving them by coop- | a } 
: dg 15% - 25°% TE ae | 

¢ 500, 36 


eration, retaining individualities. We ry 
“600 cfm instea octm instead of 


are glad they did it this way because 
we think that is, or at least during ms y co f ea 
210 (and smaller sizes CO p 


most of our lifetime it was, the typical | | 
American way of doing business. 
Moreover, it had the advantage of de 
veloping unforgettable, rugged char- 
acters, and not mere big corporation 
“ves men.” It may have been the hard 
way to attain prosperity, but it sure 
was the most entertaining way—for a 
spectator and reporter. 









Labor Relations Trends 


Continued from pare 


be given retroactive effect to bar ar 
election. 

“A second contract pleaded as a bar 
to the election was made between t 
employer and a group of A.F.L. 
unions including the intervenor. This 








contract was executed 14 days afte as 
the petition herein was filed. ' . 
~~ y 

“The third and last contract urged a 40% more work ee et Ps J 
as a bar is a current agreement be sy 30 /o fm of 100 |b. rY- 2 . ve 
tween an employer association of Example: With 365 ¢ ) 3 heavy Pa ‘gu > P ” 
which the employer is a member and : « tnstead of 315 cfm “ re i Le eee t 
the intervenor. This agreement con air fins will average 35% mo Vv A r a 
tains a clause which prohibits em rock drills they work at full J ~ 
ployment of any but ‘members footage because 70 Ibs - . ai 
good standing’ of the participating i 7 pressure, not mere A, , 
unions, when possible; it also p) j 7 


vides that nonunion employes may be 
hired when union members are no‘ 
available, but that such employes a1 
required to join the appropriate union 


n the time and manner prescribed 
by the constitution of such union.’ The 
hiring preference accorded unio 
members in this contract clearly ex 


eeds the union-security limitations 
mposed by Section 8 (a) (3) of the 
act, and thereby renders the contract 
neffective as a bar to a representa 
tion proceeding. 

“Employes who spend minor por 
tions of their time in performance of 
heavy duty mechanical work at con- 
struction sites and in gravel pits 
away from main repair shops are ap 
propriately included in the same unit 
with employes who spend all of their 
time doing similar work at main re Why starve your modern air tools with “old standard m 
pair shops since all these employes ex % e 
ercise the same skills and have similar 
nterests and there is no clear-cut bar 
gaining history requiring exclusion of 
outside mechanics. to power today ’s tools at their full eficiency at the lawest cost 

“The only dispute is with respect to ; ; 
the inclusion of heavy duty mechanics 
it the employer’s two gravel pits and 
a construction site away from the 
main repair shops. The maintenance 
vork at the pits is performed by two 


r three mechanics sent out from the THE JAEGER MACHINE COMPANY 


main repair shops; they spend about 





7 


pressors that have not increased their air output in 19 years 


Jaeger Air-Plus standards provide the increased air you need 


per foot of air of any compressors on the market. 


See your Jaeger distributor or send for complete Catalog 


0-40 percent of their time at the pits 603 Dublin Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio 
nd the remainder in the shops. At 
he construction site, the employer has PUMPS @ MIXERS @ HOISTS @ TRUCK MIXERS @ PAVING MACHINERY 
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Denver-Dillon Denver Stee!-Head 
| Vibrating Screens Denver Ore Feeders Bal! Mills Denver Disc Filters 
| 





Sizes: 


(Type “H’— anti-friction 
bumper bearings, bronze 
side bearings.) 





Denver Selective e ze = = 
ileal as 244" x 342 8” x10 


3%" x 442" 10” x 16" 
5s” x6" 10” x 20” 


Sizes: 
(Type ‘J’ — anti-friction 
bearing crusher.) 
10” x 24” 18” x 36” 
10” x 36" 21” x 36" 
15" x 24” 21” x 40" 
15" x 36" 25” x 40” 
18” x 24” 32” x 40” 








Denver SRL Pumps 





Specifications: Cast steel or fabricated steel frame. Cast steel 
bumper. 13% - 14% Manganese steel jaws and cheek plates. Forced 
So Feed crushing action. Safety toggle of cast iron protects against 
Concentrators tramp iron. 

Illustrated bulletin sent on request. Write today. 





Please write to us about your requirements. Quantity production of 
standard equipment means lower cost and good deliveries * Com- 
plete mill equipment from testing to feeder to dryer. 


Denver “Sub-A” for 25 years the greatest name in Flotation 





Denver Mechanical , ; 
Gold Pan Many of our machines are in stock. 








“The firm that mahes its friends happier. healthier, and wealthier” ' 
SERVER ted ghtrpte dm COMPANY : 

2 DENVER 17, COLORADO 
DENVER « NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO « EL PASO + TORONTO - VANCOUVER + MEXICO D.F. « LONDON « JOHANNESBURG 











BUCKET LADDER DREDGES || nox 
for SAND—GRAVEL || propucrs 
SCREEN PLATES — BUCKET PINS ee 





SAND YUBA Teme 
JIGS 
een | | INDUSTRY 
Reem 717, 351 California St., Sen Francisce 4, California, U. 5. A. | NEWS 


AGENTS (ou DARBY 4 CO., LTD. * SINGAPORE, KUALA LUMPUR, PENANG. 
SHAW DARBY & CO.,LTO., 14 & 19 LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C. 3. EACH 
CABLES: YUBAMAN, Sam faancisco - SHAWOARBCO, \onoON 

















VUBA MANUFACTURING CO. || ss 
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one full-time mechanic who is a me: 
ber of the intervenor. In additi 
two or three mechanics are sent 
from the main repair shops from tir 
to time, and when so assigned, sp¢ 
about 10 percent of their time at 
site. v 
“The record does not support t 0 











contention of the employer and the - 
tervenor that past bargaining } 
established a fixed unit pattern n 
. ; " . + 
cluding the outside machinists f : 2 
the shop unit. At best, the var wi 
contracts or tte in evidence sl n 
that the employer has recognized b t 
the petitioner and the intervenor u 
the representative of the emplo di 
performing repair work away q 
the shop. I 
Election Ordered th 
cr 
“Representation election direct: ” 
providing that intervenor’s name sha th 
be omitted from ballot if it does ' 
renew its compliance with act wit} fy 
a two-week period. th 
“(Panel of Herzog, chairman, Ho . 
ton and Murdock, members.)” at 
ha 
° ° 
Clinker Grit pa 
Continued from page 9 pe 
of 
Means,” Rock Propucts, September au 
page 52. ] 
3. “Influence of Cement Particle Size de 
Strength of Concrete,” Rock Propucr 
May, 1951, page 8&8 
4. Concrete, Vol. 38, No. 4, page 16 wi 
5. Larmour, H. McC., McMaster, E. L., ar wo 
Jaques, William, “Evaluating a Pozzolar 
Rock Propuctrs, March, 1941 page 52 an 
6. Bogue, R. H., “The Chemistry of Portlar bu 
Cement,” (1946), page 41 : 
7. Ibid, page 496 du: 
8. “Coarse-Ground Cement for Experimenta 
Road,” Cement and Lime Manufacture 
September, 1950, page 98 M 
9. Kornilovich, Abstract of an article (, 
lished in the Russian Journal of Appli« 
Chemistry, 1948) given in Cement ’ ] 
Lime Manufacture, July, 1950, page 
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Construction Predictions tut 
for 1952 
MELVIN H. BAKER, chairman of tl ter 
board of National Gypsum Co., Buf hig 
falo, N. Y., recently made some pr boo 
dictions concerning the outlool cov 
1952 for business and constructior met 
general, and predictions for Natio and 
Gypsum Co. in particular. tere 
“The over-all construction pict pro: 
for 1952 is not black,” he declare con’ 
“I expect there will be a decline f1 fork 
last year’s level, but the pictur: ven 
far from gloomy, in spite of wl evr 
some pessimists might say. A Kore be 
truce would have little effect uy find 
business since the defense effort w avi 
continue at approximately the press 
pace.” 5 
Concerning National Gypsum ‘ ec 
Mr. Baker stated that there are t F) 
factors leading to optimism: first, t wi 
company’s industrial business, pa 
- ; er 
ticularly lime, is expected to conti: te 
" a 
at the present high rate, with great zs 
emphasis being placed upon indust1 n] 
* a 
and export business; secondly, rem e 4 
eling and repairs should provide : 
stronger base than in the past, a 
vr 


that even if housing starts are he 








down to 850,000, industrial business 
and the remodeling market, in addi- 
tion to new home construction, should 
make National’s business volume near- 
ly equal 1951’s record amount. 

Mr. Baker predicted that housing 
will be off about 10-15 percent and 
other building classification off at 
least 25 percent, with over one-half 
of all construction in the first six 
months of 1952 concentrated in de- 
fense areas. “None of the materials 
we make are critically short now,” 
he stated. “The oversold condition of 
the past few years is gone and now 
that production has caught up with 
demand, 1952’s slightly reduced re- 
quirements ought to be met with but 
little difficulty.” 

Mr. Baker further predicted that 
the defense program’s requirements of 
critical materials will begin to ease up 
noticeably by the end of 1952. ““We can 
then concentrate on a further rise in 
our national standard of living. I see 
full employment and high wages in 
the years ahead,” he stated. “In my 
opinion, we are entering the greatest 
era of mass purchasing power we 
have ever seen. The major pillar sup- 
porting that era will be the growth in 
population, now increasing at the rate 
of 2,500,000 per year, which will re- 
quire that industry expand to meet the 
demand.” 

Mr. Baker concluded his predictions 
with the statement, “Good pay to 
workers is almost certain to continue 
and will in turn create the ability to 
buy the products of American ir 
dustry.” 


Materials Handling Text 


Industrial Materials Handling, Cur 
tis H. Barker, revised and rewrit 
ten by Irving M. Footlik, Charles F. 
Yarham and J. Francis Carle, 371 
pages, The Lincoln Extension Insti 
tute, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, 1950. 


THIS IS AN elementary text on ma 
terials handling, probably written for 
high school students. However, the 
book is comprehensive in its subject 
coverage. Practically all handling 
methods described relate to assembly 
and warehousing operations. Of in- 
terest to rock products and concrete 
products producers are chapters on 
conveying equipment and industrial 
fork lift trucks. The two minutes it 
would require to read about belt con- 
veyors in the former chapter might 
be informative. Few operators will 
find much they do not already know or 
have available in technical manuals 


Seeks Dredging Permit 


FLORIDA GRAVEL Co. of Chatta 
ochee has applied for a permit to 
redge sand and gravel for commer- 
al purposes in western Florida. The 
mpany proposes to dredge Apalachi 
la river from Flat Creek to the head 
the river, and the Chattahoochee 
ver from its mouth to the Alabama 
orida line. 


‘ 
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Denver Denver Cross-Flow Denver 
“Sub-A” Flotation Classifiers Hydroclassifiers 





SAVE UP TO 


. 50% 


HORSEPOWER 








Notice, on Denver-Dillon Vibrating Screens, that bearings are not 
f 


anchored to heavy channel iron or other supports. Weight of screer 


and load is suspended. Bearings support only weight of flywhee 





and shaft. Screen is free of restrictions to impart maximum vibra 
to entire screen body 

You save on initial cost, too, for this patented action eliminate 
necessary weight and fabricating costs 

Please write to us about your requirements. Quantity pr 
standard equipment means lower cost and good deliveries 


slete mill equipment from testing to feeder to dryer 
ig j y 





Denver “Sub-A” for 25 years the greatest name in Flotation 


Engineering. : 
Many of our machines are in stock. 


I in 
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LOOKING | 
FOR | 
HELP? 
| 
= Exploration for coal and other mineral deposits. 
Foundation test boring and grout hole drilling 
THE for bridges, dams and all heavy structures 
| Core Drill Contractors for more than 60 years 
CLASSIFIED 
| MANUFACTURING CO. 
. . . * 
SECTION! Contract Core Drill Division 
MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 
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Whether its moving shot rock, sand, or crushed stone, stripping overburden or charging 
bins, you'll find the “QUICK-WAY” in a class by itself in the % to % yard field. 


The “QUICK-WAY” features low center of gravity, works easily 
over the side, has proper balance for truck operation, gives you 
easy, fast swinging, plenty of reserve power, rugged all steel con- 
struction, numerous parts interchangeable. 4 models, 4 to 2 cubic 
yard shovel, clamshell, dragline, backhoe, 3 to 10 ton crane ca- 
pacity. Truck speeds to and from jobs. Low initial cost. Low mainte- 
nance costs. Eight different attachments. 

With a “QUICK-WAY” you'll roll up 







yardage records hour after hour, day after 
day. Ask your distributor for a free demon- 


stration or mail coupon. 


Clinker is handled from the pit to the 
storage pile and from the storage pile 
to grinding circuit with a@ mobile 
“QUICK-WAY” crane 


“QUICK-WAY" 


TRUCK SHOVEL CO. 
Denver, Colorado, U.S.A. 


“QUICK-WAY” TRUCK SHOVEL CO. 

Dept. 55 * 2401 East 40th Ave. + Denver 1, Colorado 
Please send me complete details on “QUICK-WAY” Truck Shovels 
—four different models from 3 to 10 ton crane capacity. 


Nome 

Address 
! 4 
; =. 


Sen « — «= —— -— - - . . 2. sh vs 


Se = oF oe oe 
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= wo ‘ Vaan 


“QUICK-WAY” Model E dragline with 30° boom loading grave! 








es Seca a — new 
—- art 


“QUICK-WAY” truck shovel, loading sand 





“QUICK-WAY” crane with skull cracker attachment elir the § 
nates secondary shooting n 
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Kiln Performance 


Contunued from page 91) 


Table | 


Heavy fuel oil—Mexico 


GC beens , 85.46 percent 
H. available ...10.60 percent 
H, unavailable . a 
S ae" _ 3.94 percent 
oe 0 


Dtoccs «. dic =o aa 

. 18,260 B.t.u./ Il 
Western 
86.22 percent 

11.785 percent 


.0.125 perce! t 


No. 16: Heavy fuel oil 


c 
H, available 
H, unavailable 


a . 0.67 percent 
Os . aia 1.0 percent 
N .. 0.20 percent 


18,790 B.t.u./lb 


Light fuel oil 
or : 84.73 percent 
H, available 13.36 percent 
H, unavailable 0.14 percent 
S ; 0.37 percent 
O- : , ia siaeue 1.1 percent 
N ew , biked 0.3 percent 
HHV 19,312 B.t.u./Ib 


Mid Continen 


“as received basis’ 


“as 


Cont.) 


BM metinnndxals 


Products of combustion 
CO, ...3.1312 lb./Ib. 
SO, ...0.0787 lb./Ib. 
H,O ...0.9473 lb./Ib. 
Nz ...10.5029 Ib./Ib. 


received basis” 


LHV 


Products of combustion 
CO, ...3.1591 Ib./Ib. 
SO. 0.01339 Ib./Ib. 

H.O 1.06448 lb./Ib. 
N .10.7778 Ib./lb. 


“as received basis” 


LHV 


Products of combustion 
co . 3.1045 Ib./Ib. 
SO 0.0074 Ib./Ib. 

H.O . 1.2064 Ib./Ib. 
N 11.0528 Ib./Ib. 


17,259 B.t.u./Ib. 


27.10 cu. ft./Ib. 
0.454 cu. ft./Ib. 
20.00 cu. ft./Ib. 
141.1 cu. ft./lb. 


17,679 B.t.u./Ib. 


27.00 cu. ft./Ib. 
0.07725 cu. ft./lb. 
22.29 cu. ft./Ib. 
144.9 cu. ft./Ib. 


18,051 B.t.u./Ib. 


26.56 cu. ft./lb. 
0.0427 cu. ft./Ib. 
25.42 cu. ft./Ib. 
148.5 cu. ft./lb. 





Equipment Distributors’ 
Convention 

THE 33RD ANNUAL MEETING of the 
Associated Equipment Distributors, 
which was held January 27-31, 1952, 
at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill., was attended by a record-breaking 
crowd of more than 2600 American 
and Canadian construction equipment 
listributors and manufacturers 
Among those attending were top au 
thorities from both government and 


ndustry. Topics covered in the four 


business sessions ranged from strict 
ly association activities to distributor 
business problems, national affairs and 
the business outlook for the coming 
year. Projects for the coming year 
were also discussed. One project sug 
gested was to publicize more the con 
struction equipment industry, especial 
ly the methods of equipment distribu 
tion, and the importance of the dis 
tributor to the national economy 
During the first 
four resolutions were adopted. Ths 
first was directed at both manufac 
turers and N.P.A., asking for ba 
anced production of spare parts and 
new machinery. The second resolutior 
vas in opposition to public construc 
by force account and_ recon 
ended that the contract method be 
employed on all construction by tl 
leral government and all go 
ental bodies. In the third resolut 
\.E.D. 
ery possible economy in its dome 
foreign expenditures and ¢ 
programs 
In another resolution, A.E.D. r¢ 
nmended that CPR-105, enacted lat 
st year without \ 
construction machinery indus 
revised to more nearly coincide wi 
e standard practices in the industry 
ncipal objections to the regulatior 


business session, 


asked that Congress practice 


ate all unnecessary 


consultatior 





were: the 90-day clause, which is con 
trary to industry practice; the method 
of figuring base price; the guarantee 
provisions of the regulation; lack of 
consideration of freight charges in 
figuring base prices. 

These objections to CPR-105 were 
voiced to O.P.S. representatives, A. E. 
Loder and Leo Wasser, who expressed 
belief that CPR-105 would eventually 
be amended to more nearly conform 
with industry, but neither one would 
commit himself on how long it would 
be before any amendments would be 
come effective, nor could they promise 
any immediate relief from the inequi 
ties of the regulation. 

Other objections and questions were 
directed at N.P.A. representatives, M. 
B. Garber, who was making his las 
public appearance before retiring as 
director of the Construction Machin 
ery Division, and C. J. Haring, his 
successor. Most of the questions re 
volved around the subject of priority 
Both Mr. Garber and Mr. Haring took 
the stand that priorities should be de 
emphasized by both the manufacture? 
and the distributor. They held that 
priorities were merely safeguards t 


the ultimate delivery of ma 


+ 


assure 
chinery and were not a guarantee for 
faster delivery. 


Among the speakers at the conver 


tion was Milton Rosen, past president 
f the American Public Works Ass 
ciation and commissioner f public 


vor] f St. Paul, Minn., whose ad 
iress, ““‘What’s Being Done about the 
Threat to Highway Trans 
ht attention to the highway cr 
. that is rapidly developing 
country. 

Julian R. Steelman, 
C.I.M.A. and president of Koehring 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., stated, “The 


president of 


tremendous basic importance of ou 


roads and transport seemed unde 
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necessit apidly 


batable. The 


clearing away the backlog of deferred 
highway improvement a mainte 
nance accumulated from cies en 
forced during the [last seemed 
to be fundamental to prs edness as 
well as to a sound dome my 
The first six mont} ft< the it 
break of fighting in Kore k these 
concepts considerably, e next six 


months shattered then 

Mr. Steelman, looking at t ‘ 
all picture, predicted tage 
nstr tion mate i efore 


heavier ec 


the end of 1952, 


anced supply of lighter t f « 
ment. Heavy tractor f ample, 
would likely be in short but 
small crawler and 1 . P trac 
tors would probably be i btair 
for civilian uss 

One of the difficulti« ] as 
that D.P.A. had « 
duction by about peres hile 
construction, especia eavie! 

] rns 


types, would equa 
of 1951, with defenss 
ng resident : 


Walter I ( ISé VW t ( 1sé 


Construction Co., Detroit. M snil 
president of Assoc ts ( ( 
tractors, su eve t aT 


the point of vic 
Like Mr. Steelman, hi ast 


activity in hea ( ind a 
correspond LZ 1e¢ . é tia 
and private const t He also ex 
pressed concert . ‘ ssibl. 


shortage 





Brigadier (¢ \ ‘ 
assistant chi f 
supply ar 1 « 
neers, iit re the y 
tar} r t 
to about $2.8 ca 
year ot , t 
1952 ‘ 

rat I ‘ 

by the ( £ 


ne needs ( 
projec 

Har I. H 
secreta ( 
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AMERICAN 


APPROVES STEARNS 





— FEATURES — 


@ Lowered treatment cost 
due to highly efficient 
recovery 


@ Continuous, autcmatic re- 
covery during fluctuating 
feed conditions 


@ No possibility of short cir- 
cuits as air cooled mag- 
net is suspended com- 
pletely above water bath 


@ Test results indicate im- 
proved overflow weir ac- 
tion results in less media 
loss in overfiow discharge 


@ Action of separator is 
visible to operator at all 
| times 
@ Simplified operation 


@ Shipped complete, ready 

| “4 to install. No additional 
| feeders or extensive pip- 

ing necessary 


_— 


















Foremost in the Magnet c Hield 


vED) SEPARATOR 
of MEDIA RECOVERY 





CYANAMID 


MAGNETIC SEPARATOR 








| 
FTER completely satisfactory performance at the | 
American Zinc Company plant at Mascot, Tenn., 

The American Cyanamid Ccmpany, as technical rep- 
resentative of the American Zinc, Lead & Smelting | 
Company, has approved the STEARNS Type “MWI" 
Magnetic Separator for use in Heavy-Media plants. | 
In operation in the Heavy-Media process in the con- 
centrating of zinc ore, the STEARNS Type “MWI" | 
Separator recovered better than 99.9% of the mag- | 
netic ferrosilicon. 
| 

i 

j 


The STEARNS Type “MWI"' Magnetic Separator is 
equally adaptable for the recovery of media in Heavy- 
Media plants for the processing of all types of ores. 
This includes iron ores, fluorspar, rock products, coal, 
and similar materials. Specialized STEARNS Magnetic 
Separators are available for the recovery of other 
media such as magnetite. 


Whether your problem is that of purification, recla- 
mation, or concentration, STEARNS has a separator for 
you. From the fairly simple job of tramp iron removal 
to the concentration and beneficiation of complex 
ores, STEARNS hos EXPERIENCE ENGINEERED equip- 
ment to meet your specifications. 


Complete laboratory research facilities are avail- 
able for thorough investigation of your separation 
problem. This includes a complete analysis of the 
practicability of applying magnetic separation, the 
testing of sample material, and the recommendation 
of specific magnetic separation equipment. 











675 South 28th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis. 
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Percentage Depletion 

THE NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL Lin 
stone Institute reports that the su 
ject of percentage depletion conti: 
to keep its volume of mail high 

One important question on percent 
age depletion concerns the relati 
ship of the lessee and lessor. It w 
stated that many operators had t} 
impression that the owner was 
only one who benefited from pe 
centage depletion—that a produ 
who did not own his property cou 
not share this. N.A.L.I. 
the regulation as follows. 

If you are the producer and 
gross income is $105,000, $5000 
which is royalty to the owner, ar 
your net is $24,000, you compute t 
depletion allowance of this propert 
as follows: 

(1) Assuming you qualified for t 
10 percent depletion allowance, tl 


iT terpret 


would give you $10,000 (10 percent 


of $100,000) as your percentage 


pletion allowance and you would cor 
pute your tax on the $14,000 bala 

of net income. The owner would hav 
a $500 (10 percent of $5000) per 


centage depletion allowance and w 
compute his tax on $4500. 

(2) Assuming you qualified fo 
percent percentage depletion allow 
ance, 15 percent of $100,000 w 
give you $15,000. However, your 
pletion allowance would be only $1 


000 in this case because you can: 


have a benefit of more than 50 percent 


g 


of your net. You would therefore cor 


pute your taxes on $12,000. The VT 
would receive a $750 deplet a 
ance and compute his tax on $42 
Atomic Power 

THE COWLES COMMISSION for Re 
search in Economics has published 
289-page book, “Economic Aspects « 
Atomic Power,” which is an explora 

f Say 


tory study under the direct 
H. Schurr and Jacob Marschak. W] 
not attempting to answer the 
tive problem of economic effects 
peacetime application of atomic p 
er, this exploratory study is the 
comprehensive approach to one of tl 
most important and controversial s 
jects faced by economists today 
The authors have concentrated 
the least remote uses of atomic power 


Specula 


the generation of electricity from heat 


caused by nuclear reactors; and trai 
portation of low temperature hea 
over short distances. An econon 
comparison is presented for variou 
areas of the world, between electricit 
generated from atomic heat and tha 
produced from coal, oil and wate 
power. 

This comparison by countries is f 
lowed by an analytical study of 
potential applicability of atomic pov 
er in several industries; which incl 
the production of cement, brick, a 
inum, iron and steel, and reside 
heating. An outline estimate 
sented of the effects of aton 
on the economy of a highly 
ized country like the Unite 

















nd second, on the industrialization 
f so-called backward areas. 

This study was initiated by the 
Committee on Social and Economic 
Aspects of Atomic Energy of the So- 
cial Science Research Council and ex- 
ecuted by the Cowles Commission. The 
hook is available for $6 from Prince 
ton University Press, Princeton, N. J. 


X-Ray Diffraction 

THE WATERWAYS EXPERIMENT STA 
TION of the Corps of Engineers recent- 
ly announced the addition of an X-ray 
diffraction apparatus to the facilities 
at its Concrete Research Division, 
Jackson, Miss. It is believed to be the 
first such apparatus to be installed in 
the state and will be used in studies 
of cement, admixtures, aggregates and 
other materials being investigated for 
use in the Corps of Engineers Civil 
Works Program. 

Studies by other agencies including 
the Bureau of Reclamation Labora 
tories, Denver, Colo.; the Portland Ce 
ment Association Fellowship at the 
National Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; the Kentucky Highway 
Department Research Laboratories, 
Lexington, Ky., have indicated that 
the use of X-ray diffraction methods 
can be a powerful tool in identifying, 
classifying and understanding the 
properties of the materials used in 
concrete construction. It was stated 
that the apparatus will permit the se- 
lection and study of tiny portions of 
fine-grained materials such as admix- 
tures for concrete, cements, hydrated 
cements and clays, some of which can- 
not be satisfactorily studied and iden- 
tified by microscopic or chemical 
methods. 

The apparatus which has been ob- 
tained by the Corps of Engineers is 
the latest model XRD-3, developed by 
General Electric X-Ray Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., and is designed to be used 
for making photographic records of 
X-ray diffraction patterns or for the 
direct recording of diffracted rays on 
a strip chart. 


Riprap Project 
E. C. SCHROEDER Co., INc., McGreg 
1r, Iowa, which has carried on exten 
sive mining operations in the United 
States for the past several years, is 
now supplying crushed stone ballast 
between Minneapolis and Chicago, 
ind is working a large riprap project 
between St. Paul and Savanna, IIl., 
rr the protection of the Burlingtor 
tracks against high water of the Mis 
Sissippi river. Other projects include 
furnishing crushed stone for paving 
rojects and supplying riprap for 
ther flood control projects. 
The Schroeder company recently 
innounced the transaction of 8000 
1cres of rich iron-ore land at Russell 
lle, Ala., which now gives the com 
iny a total of 13,000 acres of ore- 
earing land. The company recently 
mpleted construction of a washing 
d flotation plant at its Russellville 
cation. 








| 
| 
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JAUGHLIN 


offers both 






THE MOST COMPLETE LINE 


There are almost 1500 types and sizes in 
Laughlin’s quality line of drop forged fittings. 
There are many different styles of shackles, 
swivels, hooks, thimbles, clips, sockets, eye bolts and other products 
designed for a wide variety of applications throughout industry. 
if you use wire rope or chain, you can be sure that Laughlin has the 
right — and safest — fittings for the job. 


THESE EXCLUSIVE PRODUCTS 


Safety "FIST GRIP" Wire Rope Clips . . . Fool proof, easy to 
install Fist Grip clips hold rope more securely, can't go on wron 
Fewer clips are required than for ordinary types, and they will 
not crush or distort the rope. 
SAFETY HOOKS... The latch locks the load, will not open 
until released by operator. Strong, drop forged steel hook 
has improved latch that leaves 80% of throat opening. 15 
sizes; 3 patterns, eye, shank and swivel. 
CO} “MISSING LINK" (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. heaper than 
welding, safer than cold shut or cast link, ''M ks" go 
Jf e on in a jiffy and are stronger thar | size 
from 3/16" to 17%’ 


CLEVIS GRAB AND SLIP HOOKS... . These sturdy hooks are 
easily attached to any welded link chain. Pin and cotter 
make it easy to attach or remove for use on another job. 
Needs no connecting fittings or special tools. 





Laughlin's new Catalog No. 150 lists the complete line of drop forged wire rope and 
chain fittings with illustrations, description and specifications. Write for it today 


JAUGHLIN< 


OF DROP FORGED WIRE ROPE AND CHAIN FITTINGS 


THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO 
38 Fore Street 
Portiond 6 Moine 








ra 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE 
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“Threads of Gold” 


fora 


ROMAN TOGA 









The mineral Chrysotile, meaning golden fibers, or threads, sup- 


plies over 90% of the world’s asbestos requirements. Called the 
“‘miracle mineral” by the ancients, the Roman naturalist Pliny 
(23—79 A.D.) refers to the use of such material as ‘‘a rare and 


costly cloth” used for the funeral garments of kings. 


The secret of the great usefulness of asbestos lies in its unique 
combination of fibrous structure, fire and water resistance, flexi- 
bility and strength. Since the profitable recovery of asbestos fiber 
depends upon fine crushing without destroying fiber length, a 
crusher that will perform such functions economically, and will 
produce large quantities of finely crushed material, is essential. 

Proof of the world-wide acceptance of “SYMONS” Cone 





Crushers in asbestos production is found in the field, where “SYMONS” Cone Crushers . . . the 
practically every major producer employs these high capacity, machines that revolutionized crushing 


economical machines .. . as in all of the great ore and industrial 


mineral operations the world over. 


. ° P ° 7 feet in diameter—in capacities from 
NORDBERG MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 6 to 900 tons per hour. 
“SYMONS”... ANORDBERG TRADEMARK KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


NORDBERG 





MEXICO, D 
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practice . . . are built in Standard, 
Short Head, and Intermediate types, 
with crushing heads from 22 inches to 


C252 


\ 
“—— 


MACHINERY FOR PROCESSING ORES and INDUSTRIAL MINERALS 


NEW YORK + SAN FRANCISCO + SPOKANE + WASHINGTON + TORONTO 


F. + LONDON «+ PARIS + JOHANNESBURG 
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Ask yourself these speed reduction questions . . . 














Do I want high-ratio reduction 
with right-angle takeoff? 


2, Then your answer 
is a LINK-BELT 
Worm Gear Drive 
































Reduction ratios: 3.1:1 to 8000:1 
Torque: 1,400 to 123,000 in. Ibs. 
Output shaft rpm: 0.22 to 564 





Drawing shows motorized P.1.V. 
variable speed and worm gear 
drives direct-coupled. 





QB Is space at a premium? 


Then your answer 
isa LINK-BELT 


Gearmotor 








Reduction ratios: 6.2:1 to 292:1 
Hp range: | to 30 
Output shaft rpm: 6 to 280 




















—— 


Drawing shows gearmotor with roller chain drive. 


Will I need high hp capacity 
with parallel shaft takeoff? 





Then your answer 
| is a LINK-BELT 
Herringbone 





t= Gear Drive 


Drawing shows motor with herring- 
bone gear and roller chain drives 


Reduction ratios: 2.84:1 to 318:1 
Hp range: '2 to 1000 
Output shaft rpm: 2 to 600 


Yes, LINK-BELT builds all 3 


/ HATEVER factor governs your speed reducer selec- 
tion—ratio, space, shaft position, shock loading 
—you can get the exact answer to your needs from 
Link-Belt’s complete line of enclosed gear drives 
For Link-Belt builds a full range of sizes and ratios 
in all three types—Helical, Herringbone and Worm. 
When a Link-Belt power transmission engineer ana- 
lyzes your conditions, he can recommend the spe- 


cific drive to meet your specialized requiren 


For complete information, call the Link-Belt off 


near you. 





ENCLOSED GEAR DRIVES 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, Houston 1, Minneapolis 5, San Francis i. I Ang 


Toronto 8, Springs (South Africa). Offices, Factory Branch Stores and Distributors in Principa 
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A “Packaged Unit” to Meet Your Belt Conveyor Needs 


The HEWITT-ROBINS 
SECTIONAL BELT CONVEYOR 


Easy to Assemble 
Strongly Constructed 


Pre-Engineered 


Here is the complete belt conveyor that will meet the 
requirements of both small and large operators han- 
dling bulk materials. 


Easy to Assemble: Your own men can assemble, dis- 
assemble, move, extend or shorten it quickly and easily. 


Take Your Choice: Select the right belt conveyor to fit 
your own particular needs—you have a choice of 3 
types of drives—wide selection of intermediate truss 
lengths—your choice of idlers—(4", 5" or 6" diam.) — 
4 belt widths (18", 24", 30" or 36") in lengths up to 
belting limitations. 

Factory-Assembly Units: All truss side members are 
factory-welded as complete units and are jig-drilled for 
easy erection—head and tail units completely assem- 
bled with machinery in place. 

Standard Equipment: Self-cleaning, protective decking 
for return strand supplied for the entire conveyor line. 
Optional Equipment: Hood covers—easily attached 
loading hopper. 

Only Hewitt-Robins is able to take single unified re- 
sponswbility for a belt conveyor installation— both 
machinery and belt. 


Get the complete story. Write for Bulletin No. 132. 


| INCORPORATED 





ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION 


270 Passaic Avenue, Passaic, N. J. 
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FINANCIAL | of 








RECENT DIVIDENDS 
Alpha Portland Cement Co. $ .5 M 
American Aggregates Corp com 


American Aggrgeates Corp 


pr.— 
Consolidated Rock Prod- 
ucts Co. - .06 M 3 
Coronet Phosphate Co 2.00 
Dragon Cement Co., Inc.—-Q 4( 
Giant Portland Cement com 
Co.—Stk. 2 
Hercules Cement Corp 25 : 
Marquette Cement Mfg. Co 20 M i 
National Gypsum Co.—$4.50 





Yr. 
Permanente Cement Co.—Q 
Raymond Concrete Pile C ~ te 
yi 4 M 7 


Raymond Concrete Pile C« “ ws 
= M Net 
Standard Silica Corp.—Q 12 I Farni 
CORONET PHOSPHATE Co., New Y 
N. Y., reports a net income of $44 
861, for the 12 months ended Dec 
ber 31, 1951, as against a net ine 


ptr. 
Permanente Cement (C« 
E. 





of $743,665, for the year ending Il IN 
cember 31, 1950. Earnings per share CHE 
amounted to $17.99, on 25,000 shar: six 1 
for the 1951 period, and $29.75 per has 
share for the preceding year 492, 
. ) comr 

WARNER Co., Philadelphia, Pe ny 
for the 12 months ending December — 
31, has reported its sales and ea: re? 
ings as follows: See 
1951 1950 oor : 

Net sales, etc. $23,910,465 $19,773, Foo 

Net profit 2,592,001 3,37 ‘ 

Earnings, com. share $5.46 $ M 
No. of com. shares 474,329 474 ING | 
CANADA CEMENT Co., LTD., Mor late: 
treal, Can., has listed its consolidate ende 


earnings for the years ended Noven 
ber 31, as follows: 





1951 1950 
Operating profit $15,275,952 $13,4¢ 
Deprec. & deplet. 12 89 
Directs." fees, ete 
Balance 

Income from invest 2 
Total income 11,135,250 »,492 
Bond interest 
Deb. disc. & exp. 50, 
Legal exp. 5,178 Earni: 
Pension fund 590,000 1 ‘ 
Cap. assets loss 60,449 
Loss, securities sold 77,94 
Income taxes 6,5 ) 
Net income 
Prev. earnings surp 11,540,33¢ 
Preference divs 72 
Common dividends 
Pref. stk. purch 
Earn. surp., 11-30 13,870 
Times chg. earnings 167 
Earn., pref. 
Earn., com. share 
No. of pref. shares 
No. of com. shares 


GENERAL PORTLAND CEMENT ( 














Chicago, Ill., gives the f 
count of income for the years ¢ Other 
December 21: — 
Net sales $27,121 $24.4 Netw 
Net income 4,532.40 Farne 
Earnings, com. share $4 : No. of 
No. of com. shares 1,039,97 7 
THE KELLEY ISLAND LIME & TRA? - 
PorT Co., Cleveland, Ohio, set a te: 
sales record in 1951, according t es 
liminary figures recently releasé Ms 
Sales were reported to be appr de. 
mately $12,825,000, compared “1 


$12,146,926 in 1950. Estimated net 
come was equal to $3.55 per shar« 
1951, compared with $3.72 in 19 
The 1952 volume should cor 
pare favorably with that of last ye 
according to Ralph L. Dickey, pr« 
dent. Projected sales of fluxston« 


sales 








expected to be about 20 percent ahead 
of last year, due to the unprecedented 
demand by the steel industry. The 
1952 sales will be further increased 
by the recent introduction of an in 
combustible acoustical tile developed 


by the company. 

MISSOURI PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 
St. Louis, Mo., for the years ended De- 
cember 31, reports the following in- 
come account: 


1951 1950 
Net sales $12,579,421 $12,056,086 
Cost of sales 7,325,451 6,687,260 
Selling, etc., expenses 1,436,266 1,017,621 
Net earnings 4,381,205 
Other income 86,423 


Total income 
Other deductions 
Depr., depl., etc. 
Income taxes 
Excess profits tax 
Net income 





Earnings surplus, 1-1 4,539,086 
Dividends 514,729 
Sundry reserves er 50,000 
Goodwill 1 
Earnings, surpl., 12-31 5,508,260 4,539,086 
Earned per share $4.87 $5.98 
No. of shares 294,131 294,131 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS AND 
CHEMICAL CorpP., Chicago, IIl., for the 
six months ended December 31, 1951, 
has reported a net income of $1,703,- 
492, or $0.70 per share on 2,160,161 
common shares, compared with $1,796,- 
382, or $0.80 per share on 2,000,000 
shares for the corresponding period 
in 1950. Sales for the same 1951 peri 
d totaled $31,846,547, as against 
$25,114,894 for 1950. 


MARQUETTE CEMENT MANUFACTUR- 
ING Co., Chicago, Il., reports consoli- 
dated earnings for the 12 months 
ended December 31, as follows: 


Net sales $2: 
Other revenue 

Total 

Cost of sales, etc 
Selling, ete., expenses 
Other expenses 

Net earnings 

Interest 

Income taxes 

Net profit 








Earnings pfd. share $18.44 
Earnings com. share 3.30 
No. of pfd. shares 162,475 
N of com. shares 850,000 0.0 


LONE StTaR CEMENT Corp., New 
York, N. Y., has given the following 
account of income for the 12 months 
ended December 31: 


1951 1950 
Sales $71,381,917 $64,390.58 
Mfg., ete., costs 39,771,921 36,983,622 
Selling, ete., expenses 5.510.436 5,400,087 
Depree. & deplet. 2,943,270 2,123,078 
Operating profit 23,156,290 20,883,795 
Other income 1,265,378 411,020 
tal Income 24,421,668 21,294,815 
Federal income tax 9,000,000 6.250.009 
Excess profits tax 1,500,000 750.000 
Other income tax 2,307,078 1.360.072 
Other taxes 2,116,725 2,045,444 
Misc. charges 921,349 459,007 
F reign exch. res. 225.000 400.000 
‘et profit 8,350,805 10,030,292 
Es rned per share $2.92 $10.56 
No. of shares 2,845,791 948,597 


IDEAL CEMENT Co., Denver, Colo., 
as announced that more than the re 
lired 80 percent of Pacific Portland 
Cement Co. stock necessary for carry 
ng out the reorganization of the two 
mpanies had been deposited prior 
December 31, 1951, when the initial 
posit period expired. The reorgar 
ition, therefore, became effective, 
though an additional period to Janu 
31 had been granted for the de 
of additional Pacific shares unde 
proposal, 





; 








=. SYVTRON 


“Pulsating Magnet” 


ELECTRIC 
VIBRATORS 





Three Model V-200 
Syntron Electric Vibrators 


For smoother material flow with no unscheduled stoppoges APPLICATIONS 
due to material arching and plugging in bins, hoppers and tT y 
chutes apply Syntron Electric Vibrators \ 


The right size Syntron Vibrator properly applied sets up o 
flow of high speed vibrations (3600 vib. per min thot wif! 
cause the most stubborn and difficult material to flow freely 
and that will move tons of inert weight 


Syntron Electric Vibrators will save their cost by eliminating 
damage to equipment by sledging and rodding cutting 
down replacement costs 


The Vibrators are widely used on storage bins, hoppers and 
chutes for flowing materials ranging from fine powder to 
large chunks. Available in o variety of sizes smol 
models for I'ttle hoppers and large heavy-duty models for 


big bins and bunkers. a 


t z 
Write for Free Catalog Folder P 
‘arat r f 
* 
f GC 4 ‘ 
x r t I 
Flat Bottom Wooden Concrete Inclined Hopper with 
Bin with Hoppers Hoppers Chutes Sloping D harac 


Center Discharge 


SYNTRON COMPANY 


450 Lexington Avenue Homer City. Penna. 
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MAKE THIS TEST 


YOURSELF... WITH 





NAME 
FIRM NAME _ 
more scrap means more stee! ADDRESS 
" | toda 
turn yours In t0eay city ZONE STATE 
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Patent No. 2,454,417 


Tie a knot in a Tuffy Sling, then 
pull it tight with both hands and 
feet. See how flexible it is — and 
how it straightens out without 
damage. The secret is in the 
braided fabric construction—a 
patented Tuffy feature! 


Scores of wires are stranded into 
9 parts, then machine woven into 
an interlaced wire fabric entirely 
unlike conventional wire rope 
slings. Even cutting one of the 9 
parts does not result in stranding. 
And eye splices develop up to 95% 
of the fabric strength. 


“Taffy” 


TRACE MARK 





11 Types of Tuffy Slings if none of the 11 
factory packaged Tuffy Sling types exactly meet your 
needs, Union Wire Rope engineers will develop one that 
does. Tuffy Slings are proof-tested to twice safe working 
load. The safe working load is stamped on a metal band 
attached to each sling. If you have your own rigging 
loft, Tuffy braided fabric is available by the reel. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR YOUR FREE SLING 
This special 3-foot sample is yours without cost so. that 
you can prove to yourself the advantages of a Tuffy 
Sling. Just mail the coupon 


UNION WIRE ROPE CORPORATION 
Specialists in Wire Rope, Braided Wire Fabric and High Carbon Wire 
2156 Manchester Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 


Gentlemen: Please have my Union Wire Rope Fieldman 
deliver my free Tuffy sling sample. 
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New Incorporations 








North Arkansas Lime Product 
Inc., Harrison, Ark., has been inex 
porated by Sterlin Hurley, A. Hick« 
bottom, Lon Estes and Ralph Est« 
Authorized capital was listed as 1 
shares of stock, no par valu 

Greenwood Brikcrete, Inc., Gri 
wood, S. C., has been incorporat 
with an authorized capital of $25, 


for the production of masonry p1 


ucts. The company is headed by S 
Agnew. 

Newton Concrete Products, In 
Newton, Kan., was recently incort 
rated with an authorized capita 
$50,000. The company will prod 
concrete block, incinerators, rea 
mixed concrete and pumice block. Rot 


ert A. Haury is resident agent for th 
firm. 


Base Central Mix, a ready-mix 


concrete company, Rapid City, S. D 


recently filed articles of incorporatior 
Directors listed were W D Ly nr 


Charles N. Keown and Clifford | 


¢ 


Stearn. A capital stock of $100, 


was authorized. 


Rochester Sand, Inc., Milwauk« 
Wis., has been incorporated with 2( 


shares of stock, par value, $100. Mir 
mum capital was listed as $1000 


The 
incorporators are R. E. Boehck, Rut 
E. Schwan and F. B. Meinecke. 


Sidney Ready Mix Concrete Co., 


Sidney, Ohio, has been incorporated 
by Elizabeth L. Raterman, Patricia § 
Schulze and Arthur F. Frantz. Tt 
firm has been authorized to issu 
shares of no par common 


American Mica Products Co., N 


York, N. Y., was recent! 
rated by Florence Friedmar 


Baytown Ready-Mixed Concrete Co 
Pasadena, Texas, has been granted 


+ ted 


charter with capital sto 
$100,000, Incorporators are I 
Whitman, Frank Kurtz and F. H. G 


lespie. 


Sidney Sand and Gravel Co., S 


Ohio, has been incorporated by Josey 
L. Hershey, Samuel J. Milligar 
William Milligan with 200 ul 


par common stock 


Green Valley Gravel Co., 


cos, Texas, has been granted a cl 
ter, with capital stock of 
corporators are J. D. ¢ 
Ernest Cummings and I. C. ] 


Western New York Gravel & Co 


crete Corp., Batavia, N. \ 
incorporated vit DOU, Lh ‘ 
stock, consisting of 50¢ 


common stock, $10 pa 


tors are listed as PI Ant 
Richard, Ang: ind F: 
pent. 

Lakefield Sand and Gravel Co., M 
waukee, Wis., has been incorporat 
with 500 shares of stock, n.p.v. Mir 
mum capital was listed at $500. N 


A. Saiia, Elroy Larsen and J. G. Ha 
maier are the incorporator 
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[MANUFACTURERS NEWS 








Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., 
announces that D. J. Carroll Copps has 
been appointed general manager of 
the explosives department, with W. G 
Frome, vice-president, continuing as 
administrative head of the depart- 
ment. William C. Lytle, manager of 
the explosives research division, and 
Max E. Colson, manager of the exple 
sives plant near Tamaqua, Penn., have 
been named assistants to Mr. Copps. 
Dr. William Taylor, Jr., now assistant 
jirector of the explosives laboratory, 
succeeds Mr. Lytle as manager of ex- 
plosives research, and Roland W. 
Oberholtzer succeeds Mr. Colson as 
Tamaqua plant manager. Ralph M. 
Holiday has been named to succeed A. 
Nelson Chase as manager of the ex- 
plosives plant near Joplin, Mo. Mr. 
Chase will serve as assistant to the 
explosives operations director until 
his retirement June 1. 

Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp., 
Lima-Hamilton Div., Lima, Ohio, has 
appointed Paul R. Ehrgott as assistant 
to the resident vice-president in addi- 
tion to his duties as sales manager in 
charge of shovel sales of 3-cu. yd. ca 
pacity and larger. J. W. Hardesty has 
been appointed sales manager of small 
shovels and cranes. He was formerly 
district manager of the territory in- 
cluding northern Ohio, Indiana, I) 
inois, Michigan, Missouri and Kansas. 

Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp., Chi- 
cago, Ill., announces the appointment 
if Julian B. Mendelsohn as sales man- 
ager of the multiwall sack department 
He was formerly division manager of 
he metropolitan New York division 

The J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Manufac- 
turing Co., Enterprise, Kan., an 
nounces that W. G. Brainerd has been 
appointed sales manager of the com- 
pany. 

Macwhyte Co., Kenosha, Wis., has 
elected George C. Wilder as vice-presi- 
lent and assistant general manager. 
He has been serving as assistant to 
the general manager since 1949. Othe 
fficers of the company are: Jesse! S. 
Whyte, president and general mana 

r; H. E. Sawyer, vice-president and 
easurer; R. B. Whyte, vice-president 

charge of operations; and R. P 
[yler, vice-president in charge of 
Denver Equipment Co., Denver, 

, is celebrating its 25th anniver 

of supplying mill equipment 

mining industry throughout th 

d. The firm has made many « 

itions toward improving and sin 

ing metallurgy in the indu 
iding the “Sub-A” flotation ma 

e, “Sub-A” unit flotation cells, ar 
selective mineral 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill., an 
neces the appointment of Dr. Lau 
ton C. Marshall as director of thé 

physical testing and research 
oratory in Indianapolis, Ind 





Shovel and dragline load up 
90 cu. yds. of material per hr. 
loading and stockpiling operations 


Back Hoe attachment 
digs 100° of S’ trench 
per hr. for handling 
sewer and water line 
work, pit drainage 


Crane lifts 10,000 lbs. for handling 
culverts, erecting steel, pourin 


crete, etc. Works with 
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BANTAM?” costs only a fraction of the 
price of bigger machines — has speed 
and low weight to go ANYWHERE! 


_ com 


to 
for 





Over 3000 Bantams in service all over 
the world prove the dependability and 


economy of this low cost truck-mounted 
excavator for handling all kinds of 
pioneering, loading, stockpiling, re- 
handling and clean-up — around pits 
and quarries. Eight fast-change Bantam 
attachments assure complete versatility 
for profitable year-‘round operation. 
Write for the facts: 


r-------- Se a 4 
Schield Bantam Co., 216 Park St., Waverly, Ia 
i Send detc ’ i 
1 Besavet rs I 
I 
Y Nam 
ie r 
1 —_ 
! I 
1 Company i 
! i 
j Addre 
1 
1 j con -_ ! 
50’ boom. § CitY i 


CHIELD BANTAM 


Cranes e Excavators 
Get more jobs done at less cost 


March 


1952 




















WITH...” 


CLEVELAND 
WIRE SCREENS 









Cleveland Vibrating Screen Sections last @ Toughness and Ductility 
longer because they are made better... , ; 
: ’ ° @ Longer Productive Service 
accurately woven production tempered 
abrasion-resistant steel...tough, yet ductile @ Reduction of “Breaks” in Screen 
... to withstand the day-in, day-out shatter- 3 , eee 
. : oS : @ Rigid Accuracy of Openings Maintain- 

Sean of high-tonnage vibrating units. pr Sa f 

the men who use them—they'll tell ak 
you Cleveland Wire Screens mean more @ Built and Designed with Experienced 
tons per man hour, less down-time . . . “Know How” 


Write today for Bulletin No. 6 


THE CLEVELAND WIRE CLOTH & MFG. CO. 


3576 E. 78th STREET CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 















Type "AW" auto- 
matic priming 









pump handling 
naphtha. 








Split 
Bearing Stand 


P Cuts Maintenance Cost 
of NAGLE PUMPS 


Just unscrew [or cut off with a torch if necessary) four nuts on each side and 
the top half of the bearing stand lifts off exposing the bearings. Merely loosen one 
nut on each side to release tubular supports, for slippage seal adjustment. Instant 
“thumb & forefinger’ packing gland adjustment. Impellers, plates or casings 
changed in a jiffy. These and other features cut maintenance costs to the bone. 
That is why Nagle Pumps are preferred for the really tough pumping jobs. Also 
vertical shaft pumps for pumping abrasive or corrosive materials. 












, SNe. 


1VE APPLICATION | 


‘Chicago Heights, Tl. 











1269 Center Ave. 
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Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ar 
sonia, Conn., has acquired the cor 
mon stock of Consolidated Mact 
Tool Corp., Rochester, N. Y., wi 
will be operated as a subsidiary 
Farrel-Birmingham. Arthur H. Ing 
remains as president of Consolidat: 
and becomes a director of Farrel-B 
mingham. 

J. B. Ehrsam and Sons Manufactur 
ing Co., Enterprise, Kan., announce: 
the appointment of W. J. Ehrsam, J 
as president and general manage! 

Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, In 
has announced the appointment 
James A. Miller as manager of t 
new sales and engineering offic 
Los Angeles. Assisting him in tl 
operation of the new office is Harla 
M. Gillis, an engineering graduat« 
Northeastern University, Boston, ar 
formerly a member of the engineerir 
department in Columbus. 

The Baker-Raulang Co., Clevelar 
Ohio, has elected Edwin W. Sa 
as vice-president and assist: 
president, and John A. Matousel 
vice-president in charge of mat 
facturing. 


nt ¢ +} 
a > UU 


Olin Industries, Alton, Ill., has ar 
nounced the election of Lt. Gen. E. R 
Quesada of the United States A 
Force (retired) as vice-president ar 
director of the company, to wor! 
rectly with the expansion program 
the field of cellulose and minera 

Fairbanks, Morse and Co., Chicag 
Ill., has announced the following 
changes in sales personnel: J. A 
Cuneo, formerly manager of the Cl 
cago branch, has been promoted 
general sales manager; H. L. Hilleary 
continues as assistant sales manage? 
Milo C. Roy, formerly manager of tl 
Omaha branch, has been appointé 
manager of the Chicago branch; 
W. Wright, formerly manager of t} 
diesel sales division, Chicago, has beer 
appointed manager at Omaha; C. | 
Dietle, formerly diesel department 
manager, Chicago, has been promote 
to manager of the diesel sales div 
sion; W. B. Wylly, formerly manag: 
of the Houston, Texas, sub-brancl 
has been appointed manager of th: 
Atlanta branch; L. A. Woem, formerly 
manager of the St. Louis branch, ha 
been transferred to St. Paul as branc 
manager to succeed A. C. Thompsor 
who has retired after 45 years of serv 
ice; Clifford J. Schroeer, formerly di¢ 
sel department manager, St. Lou 
has been promoted to manager of th: 
St. Louis branch succeeding L. A 
Weom. 

Universal Form Clamp Co., Chica 
go, Ill., has promoted D. M. DeCani 
to general sales manager in additior 
to his duties as chief engineer 

The Commercial Shearing and 


Stamping Co., Youngstown, Ohio, ha 
elected Charles B. Cushwa, Jr., a 
president of the company to succes 


his late father who died December & 
Herbert B. Wollison, vice-president « 
the subsidiary, Commercial Shearing 
and Stamping, Inc., Chicago, IIl., ha 
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been elected vice-president of the 
parent company as well and a direc- 
tor of both companies. Ivory C. Jones, 
comptroller, has also been elected sec- 
retary, and Wilbur J. Clarke has been 
made assistant treasurer and assist- 
ant vice-president. Ward Beecher has 
been named to succeed the late Mr. 
Cushwa as chairman of the board of 
Commercial Shearing and Stamping, 
Inc. 

Mack Trucks, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
has announced the election of Pierce 
J. Fleming as a vice-president of the 
company. He was formerly manager 
of the off-highway sales division. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., has appointed Donald C. 
Hansen as district sales representa- 
tive for the woven wire fabrics divi- 
sion in Ohio, Michigan and western 
New York. 

Hewitt-Robins, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., announces that Norman M. 
Godfrey has been appointed manager 
of the Eastern sales division. G. V. 
Migula has joined the company as 
manager of the Western sales division 
with headquarters at San Francisco. 
He replaces J. H. Hayden, who has 
retired but will continue to serve in 
an advisory capacity. Marion D. Aus- 
tin, formerly manager of hose sales 
and development, Buffalo, N. Y., has 
been appointed district manager of 
the Western sales division. K. L. Way, 
who has been in the product sales de- 
partment for 23 years, has been 
named to succeed Mr. Austin. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., has announced the ap- 
pointment of George E. Goodrich as 
assistant manager, industrial depart- 
ment, apparatus division. He was for- 
merly resale manager of the Middle 
Atlantic district. 

Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Penn., 
has promoted John A. Hartzell to the 
position of sales manager of the en- 
gineering and construction division. 
He succeeds Ward L. Gable, who has 
retired but will remain with the com- 
pany as a special sales consultant. C. 
W. Mohme has been named assistant 
to the production manager. C. K. Wai- 
bel has been appointed a sales engi- 
neer, and C. E. Mielke and H. A. Gro- 
sick have been made contract engi- 
neers, 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill., has ap- 
pointed L. J. Carson as general man 
ager of the Colmar, Penn., plant, 
which is now under construction and 

scheduled to be in operation during 
he last quarter of 1952. He was for 
merly general manager of the Min 
neapolis plant. Mr. Carson has re- 
gned as price executive of the Ma 
hinery Branch of the Industrial Ma- 

rials and Manufactured Goods Divi 
on of the O.P.S., Washington, D. C 

Air Reduction Co., Inc., New York, 

Y., announces that John Lund has 

en appointed district manager of 
ir Reduction Magnolia Co., a divi- 

m of the company, with headquar- 
rs at Shreveport, La. He succeeds 
e late Heber T. Wadley. 








ANOTHER 


MAX |-mounten cLamsHeLt- 





-- FOR THESE MAXIMUM ADVANTAGES: 


®@ one-man control 


@ operation stability through 360 


* Link Belt Speeder MS-70 Zephyr- _ 
crane handling fill for Chicago Transit @ close quarter maneuverability 
Authority. Low boom operation under 
high tension wires requires maximum 


crane carrier stability. @ fast travel—either direction 


CRANE CARRIERS 





POWERED POWERED 
@ Pa & 


POWERED 


TI ] { + 5] t a rn 
3/8 to 5/8 yd 6 to 10 ton 3/8 to 3/4 yd 6 to 12 ton 5/810 11/2 yd ° 30 ton 
ENGINEERED AND MANUFACTURED BY SIX WHEELS, INC. > LOS ANGELES Il, CAL. 


ae 
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OM CL EYL Dewhy 


your next power 


unit should be 


a NORDBERC Diesel 





me Expressly developed to meet the need for 
simple, compact engines of small horse- 


power. 
- Low initial cost. 


from 10 to 45 H.P. or 6 to 30 K.W. 


> wr 


shaft, or clutch power take-off. 


to operate. 


oS uw 


larger Nordberg Diesels. 


for itself in less than a year. 


trained operators necessary. 
Heavy duty construction throughout fo 
long life. 


— 
S 2 @& 


Choice of 1, 2, or 3-cylinder sizes, ranging 
Choice of generator, centrifugal pump, stub 
Each unit is complete, self-contained, ready 
Built to the same exacting standards as the 
Moximum operating economy—often pays 


Simple to operate, easy to service, no 


r 


Thermostatically controlled cooling system, 


heavy duty oil bath air cleaner, fuel and 
lubricating oi! filters and lube oil cooler 


are all STANDARD on Nordberg units. 


NORDBERG MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


NORDBERG 


BUILDERS OF AMERICAS LARGEST 


LIne OF MEAVY-OUTY DIESELS 





ee MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY e 
Nordberg Manufacturing Company 
Milwaukee, Wis. 4-252—ICQFMOP 


Please send literature describing the 
full line of Nordberg “4FS" Diesel 
Power Units. 


Your Name 








Company 





Address 





—— a 
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H. K. Porter Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, 
Penn., announces that J. R. Lewis has 
been appointed general sales manager 
of Quaker Rubber Corp., a division of 
the company. He has been with the 
corporation more than 11 years, serv- 
ing successively as Philadelphia dis- 
trict sales manager, assistant sales 
manager and assistant general sales 
manager. 

Cummins Engine Co., Inc., Colum- 
bus, Ind., has announced the appoint- 
ment of John T. Weber as manager of 
sales development, succeeding Howard 
P. Sharp, who has resigned. Mr. 
Weber’s duties include the coordina- 
tion of programs for advertising, tech- 
nical literature, market research, 
sales training and publicity. 

Le Roi Co., Milwaukee, Wis., manu- 
facturer of portable air compressors, 
tractor-compressors and rock drills, 
announces the 
election of T. O. 
Liebscher as 
president of the 
company. He join 
ed the firm in 
1940 as assistant 
secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer 
and subsequently 
became secretary- 
treasurer. In 1946 
he was elected to 
the board of di- 
rectors and became executive vice- 
president in 1950. G. J. Hamm has been 
appointed secretary-treasurer; C. W. 
Decker, assistant secretary, and J. 
’. Gavigan, assistant treasurer. 

The Baker-Raulang Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has elected G. B. Davis as vice- 
president in charge of sales. He suc- 
ceeds John R. Morrill who has re- 
signed. 

Pekor Iron Works, Columbus, Ga., 
announces that Charles F. Pekor, Jr., 
has returned to the company as gen- 
eral manager, and Clyde A. Butler is 
again general superintendent. Mr. 
Pekor succeeds his brother, R. Briggs 
Pekor, who has resigned to organize a 
new business. 

R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., Peoria, IIl., 
announces the appointment of John H. 
Way as district sales representative 
in the states of Colorado, Wyoming, 
Montana and Idaho, with headquar- 
ters in Denver, Colo. 

Air Reduction Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y., has announced the election of 
Joseph H. Humberstone as a vice- 
president of the company. He was for- 
merly president of the Airco equip- 
ment manufacturing division and has 
been succeeded in this position by 
Scott D. Baumer. 

Joseph T. Ryerson and Son, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill, has announced that 
Everett D. Graff, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, has retired from 
active service with the company and 
will be succeeded by Harold B. Ress- 
ler, first vice-president. Mr. Graff has 
been associated with Ryerson for 45 
years and was president from 1937 
through 1950. He will continue on the 


T. ©. Liebscher 
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board of directors and also on t 
board of the Inland Steel Co. } 
Ressler has been with the compa 
for 47 years. 

The Euclid Road Machinery ( 
Cleveland, Ohio, has established 
sales and service branch in Monroy 
Calif. A. E. Sorensen, formerly brar 
manager at Emeryville, Calif., | 


been appointed manager of the new 


branch. P. A. McDonald succeeds M 
Sorensen as manager at Emeryvi 

He was formerly district manager 

Minneapolis, Minn., and will be s 

ceeded in this position by W. P. Sut 
erland, assistant to the domestic sa 
manager. 

Hewitt-Robins, Inc., New Yor 
N. Y., has formed a South Cent: 
sales division with headquarters 
Houston. L. C. Holloman has been a 
pointed assistant division manage1 
charge of the division, which cov: 
Texas, western Tennessee, Oklahor 


Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi 
Alabama. 
Stearns Manufacturing Co., In 


Adrian, Mich., has announced the ¢« 
tion of Lee E. Joslyn, Jr., as pre 

of the company. Myron Hultmark ha 
been elected vice-president in addit 
to his duties as general manager 
charge of operations. Pierce | 
Wright, Claude F. 
G. Schutt have been appointed vi 
presidents; V. Hudson White, trea 
urer; Daniel S. Hall, secretary; Star 
ley L. Fildew, assistant secretary ar 
John L. Tuttle, assistant 


treasure! 


Messrs. Fildew, Joslyn, White, Wright 


+ 


and Curtis M. Wylie have been ele« 
directors. 

The Frank G. Hough Co., Libert) 
ville, Ill., announces the 


of Gene Thomas as district representa 


tive for the states of Washingtor 
Oregon, Idaho, Montana and Wyoming 
American Brake Shoe Co., N« 
York, N. Y., announces that Edwar 
R. Anderson has been appointed pres 
dent of the American Forge divisior 
and William E. 
made assistant to the 
American Brake Shoe Co. Mr. Ande 
son was formerly vice-president 
the brake shoe and castings and K« 
logg divisions. Mr. Crocombe hi: 
reached retirement age but will cor 
tinue to be available for speciai a 
signments by the chairman of tl 
board. Fred P. Biggs, president of t! 
brake shoe and castings division, ha 
also been elected a vice-president 
American Brake Shoe Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co 
Milwaukee, Wis., has appointed W 
liam M. Wallace an assistant to tl 
vice-president of the general machi! 
ery division. He was formerly speci: 
assistant to G. V. Woody, manager 


chairman 


the processing machinery department 


Elvin R. Danielson has been made s 
pervisor of priorities, succeeding tl 
late Robert T. Ward. Harold |! 
Heinecke has been named assistar 


manager of the commercial researc! 


department, general machinery div 


sion. He was manager of market 





Rowell and Walter 


appointment 





Crocombe has beer 








Sets east yi PaaS TR 


1/1 crushers last longer when they're 
protected with Stoodyv Hard-Facing 
{/lovs ... rolls. cones. liners and 
hammers alike! Ask vour Sto 
Dealer for crusher hard-facine 
information — He’s listed under 
“Welding Equipment & Supplic 
in vour Yellow Classified 


Telephone Director) 


STCODY COMPANY 


11929 E. SLAUSON AVENUE, WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA 
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Average increase in crt 

from hard-facing is 25 

even this figure is profitable 
turns sometimes occur. For 
manganese swing hammer 
quartzite—95°, silica—in a 
plant lasted one hour. The m 
to be shut down for 

faced with Stoody Self-Har 
same hammers do a ten-hour 


At the end of the shif 
removed and corners are 
Stoody Self-Hardening 21. Su 
cation is done over and over! 


life is extended indefinitely 


























Our engineers are at your service 
to help you determine the 

proper ration of grinding balls 

to avoid overgrinding. 


Cal-Wic Screens, from filter cloth 





to 6-inch space cloth 





THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORPORATION, OAKLAND 
THE COLORADO FUEL & IRON CORPORATION, DENVER 
WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION, NEW YORK 


THE COLORADO FUEL & IRON CORPORATION (FJ 














Slurrie@s... handled at lower cost 


Buy WILFLEY 1 bt 






The new WILFLEY 


MODEL K Centrif- for Cost-Savin 
ugel Sand Pump - s 9 | | ABREAST 
embodies important Performance | 






mechanical improve- 
ments especially — 
ceases to the 
andling of cement 
slurry and results in a 
stepped-up produc- 
tion and substantial 
power savings —— 
Individual engineer- 
ing.Write for details. a " THROUGH 
r a re | 
A.R. WILFLEY || | aos 
& SONS, Inc. \VA\ I I Ik [| Is YY 
Denver, Colo., U.S.A. PRODUCTS 





Mew York Office: 1775 Broadway, N.Y.C 
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search at Perfex Corp., Milwaukee 
fore joining Allis-Chalmers. Leroy 
Sweinberg, formerly assistant 
neer in the processing machinery 
partment, has been assigned to 
Wilkes-Barre district office as a sa 
representative. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, | 
has announced the acquisition of 
capital stock of the Trackson ¢ 
Milwaukee, Wis. Louis B. Neum 
president of Caterpillar, has | 
named chairman of a _ reconstit 
Trackson board of directors whicl 
cludes Walter H. Stiemke, presi 
of the Trackson Co.; William Blac} 
Ralph M. Monk and J. R. Mun: 
Caterpillar. Mr. Stiemke and L 
Dauer, Trackson vice-president, 
continue in their present admir 
tive capacities. Henry Gotfredson, s 
retary and treasurer of Trac} 
plans to retire and will be succeed 
by George L. Scripps, who will ré 
quish his position as assistant trea 
urer of Caterpillar 

American Air Filter Co., Inc., Lon 
ville, Ky., announces that its Canadiar 
business will be handled by Americar 
Air Filter of Canada, Ltd., Montrea 
William G. Hole, formerly of Darlin; 
Bros., Ltd., will be in charge of a 
operations. 

The American Pulley Co., Philade 
phia, Penn., announces the appoint 


ment of Harry W. Gordon as district 


manager covering the states of Was! 
ington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho ar 
Wyoming and the provinces of Britis} 
Columbia and Alberta, Canada, wit! 
headquarters in Seattle, Wash. Sid 
ney H. Hewett has been named dist: 
manager in the Detroit area, wl 
comprises sections of Michigan, O} 
Indiana and Kentucky, with headqua 
ters in Plymouth, Mich 

United States Rubber Co., N: 
York, N. Y., has appointed H. Bard 
Allison as district sales manager 
the Philadelphia branch, mechani 
goods division. He succeeds A 
Means who continues in the capacit 
of sales advisor. 

Cleveland Chain & Mfg. Co.., ¢ 
land, Ohio, announces that Georg: 
Long has joined the company 
sistant general sales managet 

The Timken Roller Bearing Co 
Canton, Ohio, has announced the 


pointment of Sherman R. Lyk 
Cleveland office as district manage} 
the steel and tube division, 
Pennsylvania and New York Stat« 
trict, with headquarters ff 
N. Y. 

Waukesha Motor Co.. Wa 
Wis., announces that Charles E. N 
son, Jr., vice-president of 
since February, 1949, has be 


a director of the 

Olin Industries, Ine., 
Ill., has annour i t 
of M. W. Acker 
president, as general mana 
metals division with head 
East Alton. M. F. Meissner 
named assistant general mana 
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(. Schade has been appointed general 
manager of the arms and ammunition 
jivision, and W. S. Allen has been 
named general manager of the elec- 
trical division, both with headquar- 
ters at New Haven, Conn. N. A. Ham- 
ilton has been appointed general man- 
ager of the explosives division with 
headquarters at East Alton, and O. E. 
Nelson has been named general man- 
ager of the export division with head- 
quarters at New Haven, with A. K. 
Lang as assistant general manager 
George L. Dawson has been appointed 
staff assistant to the executive vice- 
president. 

The Dorr Co., Stamford, Conn., an- 
nounces that J. Delano Hitch, former- 
ly vice-president in charge of sales, 
has been promot- 
ed to the position 
of executive vice- 
president. T. Bar- 
tow Ford, mana- 
ger of interna- 
tional sales, has 
succeeded Mr. 
Hitch as vice- 
president in 
charge of sales, 
and has been 
elected a director 

J. Delono Hitech of the company. 
John H. E. Fedeler, an assistant man- 
ager of international sales, has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Ford as manager. 

Mr. Hitch join- 
ed the company 
in 1927 upon com- 
pleting his civil 
engineer- 
ing course at Har- 
vard Engineering 
School. From 1929 
to 1937 he was 
Far Eastern rep- 
resentative with 
headquarters’ in 
Tokyo. He re- 
turned to New T. Bartow Ford 
York in 1937 as export sales manage! 
In 1945 he went to China as technical 
adviser to the Office of Strategic Serv- 

s. In 1946 he was elected a director 








of the company and vice-president in 


harge of sales. 

Mr. Ford received his degree in 
hemical engineering from the Geor- 
ria School of Technology in 1926 and 
egan his career with The Dorr Co. 
n the Atlanta office, first as a junior 
ngineer, and later as manager. In 
1936 he was assigned to Tokyo, suc 
eding Mr. Hitch in 1937 as adminis- 


trative head of activities in Japan and 
the territories of Manchuria, Korea 


ind Formosa. In 1941 he returned to 
he United States, becoming assistant 
anager of the industrial division, 
‘hieago, and in 1936, manager of in 
rnational sales, New York. 
Mr. Fedeler, who succeeds Mr. Ford 
manager of international sales, is a 
chanical engineering graduate of 
evens Institute of Technology, class 
1931, and had ten years of filtra- 
n experience before joining The 
rr Co. in international sales. 



















SAUERMAN method . . . 


Simplifies Material Handling! 


Wherever there are problems of long range 
excavating or stockpiling, Saverman Drag 
Scrapers and Slackline Cableways constantly 
prove their ability to handle large yardages 
at low cost. 


A Saverman machine reaches across a river, 
down into a pit, up to the top of a hill or 
across a wide stockpile — moves material from 
any point within its radius, and dumps auto- 
matically wherever required. One-man con- 
trol, fast action. Maintenance is easy; a few 
expendable parts take all the wear. 


Whether your project is large or small, there 
is a size and type of Saverman machine suited 
to your requirements a machine that will 
give you years of steady service at minimum 
expense, no matter how tough the work it is 
called upon to do. 


Write us about your interests and 
we will send illustrated catalog by 
return mail. 





COMPLETE CRUSHING PLANTS 
designed and equipped by FARREL-BACON 











Picture shews how a 
Saverman Slackline Cable- 
way digs gravel deep un- 
der water and hauls the 
material to top of screen- 
ing plant. Swinging in a 
wide arc, the machine 
moves a huge yardage ot 
one setup of the mast. 
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Saverman Scraper Stockpiler 





Cableway 
and Scraper 





Specialists 
530 S. Clinton St. Chicago 7, Illinois Since 1909 








Tile Plant 
Increases 
Production 25% 


Replacement of a worm gear 
drive on our Intensive Mixer 
with a Slo-Speed Electric Power 
Drive not only increased produc- 
tion 25‘. but also reduced power 
costs 58°* and maintenance costs 
75‘., reports Mr. K. C. Sopp, 
Secretary-Treasurer of Pomona 
Tile Manufacturing Co., Po- 
mona, Calif. Better machine per- 
formance has also had a very 
good influence on employee 
morale. 


STERLING SLO-SPEED 





OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 


Simplified gear system — balanced 
design — compact — rugged — highly 
efficient — abundant lubrication — low 
output shaft — positive oil seals — 
Herringbone Rotor — protected — 
streamlined — direct through ventila- 
tion— quiet operation — AGMA speeds 
— extremely long life—every unit will 
operate in any position. 


70 ILLUSTRATIONS showing 
how Sterling Electric Power 
Drives reduce production costs. 
Write for Bulletin No. P-115 


TERLING 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 
Plants: New York City 51; Van Wert, Ohio; 


Los Angeles 22; Hamilton, Canada; Santiago, Chile 
Offices and distributors in all principal cities 
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Gar Wood Industries, Inc., Wayne, 
Mich., announces the appointment of 
Arthur F. Dries as manager of sales 
promotion and advertising for the 
Findlay, Wayne, St. Paul, Richmond 
and National Lift divisions. 

Koehring Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has 
announced the election of J. R. Steel- 
man as president and E. A. Brugger 
as vice-president and general man- 





J. R. Steelman 


E. A. Brugger 


ager. Mr. Steelman succeeds G. E. 
Long who remains as chairman of the 
board. He became associated with the 
Koehring organization in 1936, serv- 
ing as sales manager and then presi- 
dent of C. S. Johnson Co., a subsidiary, 
joining Koehring Co. as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales in 1943. Mr. 
Brugger has been with Koehring Co. 
for 35 years, serving as assistant pur- 
chasing agent until 1930 when he was 
named director of purchases. He trans- 
ferred to the Parsons Co. a subsidiary 
in Newton, Iowa, in 1938, and served 
as president and general manager for 
a period of ten years. Late in 1948 he 
returned to Koehring to become vice- 
president in charge of production. 

Bucyrus-Erie Co., South Milwaukee, 
Wis., has appointed Ray-Brooks Ma- 
chinery Co., Inc., Montgomery, Ala., 
as distributor in southern Alabama 
and part of Florida west of the Apa- 
lachicola river. Tractor & Equipment 
Co., Inc., Birmingham, Ala., has been 
named distributor in northern Ala- 
bama. 

C. H. Wheeler Mfg. Co., Philadel- 
phia, Penn., announces that the Econ- 
omy Pump Division of Hamilton- 
Thomas Corp., Hamilton, Ohio, has 
consolidated with the C. H. Wheeler 
Mfg. Co. Production, engineering and 
sales departments of Economy have 
been moved from Hamilton, Ohio, to 
the Philadelphia plant, and Economy 
pumps will in the future be known as 
Wheeler-Economy pumps. 

B. F. Goodrich Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
announces that John R. Hoover has 
been elected president of B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co. He was formerly 
vice-president of sales and succeeds 
William S. Richardson, who is vice- 
president of the parent company as 
well as the chemical firm. 

H. K. Porter Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, 
Penn., has elected H. M. Sossaman as 
vice-president in charge of commercial 
development, Quaker Rubber Corp., 
a division of the company. He was for- 
1952 
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merly general sales manager and w 
be succeeded in this position by J 
Lewis, assistant general sales m: 
ager. 

De Laval Steam Turbine Co., T: 
ton, N. J., has announced the forr 
tion of a subsidiary corporation, t 
De Laval Turbine Pacific Co., w 
headquarters in San Francisco, Ca 
Officers include G. W. Smith, 
chairman; J. P. Stewart, preside 
C. F. Reeves, vice-president and g 
eral manager. Branch offices ars 
cated in Los Angeles, Calif., ur 
H. H. Reynolds, district manager, 
Seattle, Wash., under J. A. Gre 
land, district manager. 


New York Belting and Packing (o., 


Passaic, N. J., has appointed the 
lowing district sales managers 
factory representatives: Carl G. I 
Jr., northern district sales manag: 
covering the states of Iowa, Indiar 
Illinois, northwestern Pennsylvania 
northern Ohio, southern Wisconsir 
and northern New York; William 
Butler, southeastern 
manager covering all of the sout} 
eastern section of the country fror 
the Mississippi to the Atlantic Coast 
with headquarters in Memphis, Ten: 
The Baker-Raulang Co., Cleveland 


Ohio, has announced the appointment 


of John A. Borman as chief engineer 
Maynard W. McMillan has been a; 
pointed representative for Cincinnat 
Hamilton, Middletown, Daytor 
Springfield and Portsmouth in Ohi 
Covington and Newport in Kentucky 
and Lawrenceburg in Indiana, wit 
headquarters in Cincinnati. Amory N 
Mumma, district representative 
Philadelphia, has opened an office 
Baltimore, Md., with Edward G. Mat 
thew as manager. 


Detroit Automotive Products Corp., 


Detroit, Mich., announces the appoint 


ment of I. M. Hagglund as manager of 


the sales department and G. W. Px 
lard as service manager. 
Fruehauf Trailer Co., New Yor 


N. Y., is erecting a new branch plant 


at Wallingford, Conn., to replace 
New Haven branch. Paul J. Mott 
who is in charge of the New Hav 
plant, will be manager of the Wallir 
ford branch. 

Union Bag and Paper Corp., N: 
York, N. Y., announces the appoint 
ment of Alexander Calder, Jr., as « 
ecutive vice-president and gen 
manager. He was formerly vice-pré 
dent and assistant to the preside 
H. S. Daniels, who will shortly c« 
plete his services as consultant to t 
O.P.S. in Washington, will assum¢ 
direction of all sales as executive vi 
president and general sales manag 
succeeding James L. Knipe, who } 
resigned but will continue as a 
rector. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitt 
burgh, Penn., announces that H 
Hanft has been named assistant 
the manager of the industrial depa 
ment. He was formerly a section ma 
ager of the transportation sales 
partment. 


district sales 
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Stretch a 





Paper Bag 








Store bags on dunnage, away 
from floor, and keep floor wet 
- 8° moisture can be absorbed in- 
to air. A relative humidity of 
about 50°, at warm tempera- 
ture is best. 
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Jpen windows on damp or rainy 
day. Damp outside air will cir- 
culate in the bag storage room. 


Multiwalls are strongest when 
moisture content of the paper 
is about 6 or 7%. 





MULTIWALL 


It is just good busi- 
ness to get the best 
possible use from 
your multiwalls. 
Here is one way to 
do it... 


Keep 
Storage Rooms 
Humid: 








Drill small “‘needle’’ holes in 
horizontal water pipes. Hang 
, cloths over holes. Air absorbs 


moisture from wet cloths. 





Use commercial humidifying 
apparatus. Many types of com- 

~ mercial humidifiers are avail- 
able with capacities to suit indi- 
vidual requirements. 
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Let steam escape in b ig storage 









room to Keep alr nd bags hu 
mid. Keep a humidity indicator 
in the storage room and check it 
frequently. Always leave aisles 
or spaces between stacks of bags 







to allow circulation 












Hang wet cloths over edge of 

water barrel ( rbs 

water and air al rbs mot re 
e 


from cloth. Keep barrels well 
Ls 


filled. 


Want the Whole Story? 


Ask your Bemis Man for free, illus- 
trated copy of Bemis Multiwall 





Packaging Guide. It deals wit! 
Storage, Filling and Closing, Har 
dling, Palletizing and other impor 


tant subjects. 

. . * 
If you need cotton or burlap bags 
also, Bemis is your best source 
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AGGREGATE 
_WIRE SCREENS 


Roebling offers the 
right metal or alloy 
for extra economy 




































mode of Abraso... 
high carbon steel wire 


made of Roetemp... 
oil-tempered steel wire 
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available in stainless 
steel, monel and other 
alloys 


WHETHER ROEBLING ROE- 
FLAT or some other construction 
best meets your screening require- 
ments, Roebling goes a Tong step 
farther . . . offers you each and every 
construction in the exact metal or 
alloy to bring maximum screen life 
and economy in your operations. 

As one example, the vastly in- 
creased working life afforded by 
Roebling Roeflat’s unique construc- 
tion can be boosted still further by 
adopting Abraso, for its high resis- 
tance to vibration fatigue; Roetemp, 
for abrasion and fatigue resistance; 
stainless steel, monel or other alloys 
to overcome corrosion problems. 

Get the whole Roebling 
Aggregate Screens story... 4 
write for Catalog W -903. a 


WOVEN WIRE FABRICS 
DIVISION 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Company 
Roebling, New Jersey 


1 oF 

















Woven Wire Fabrics Division 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Resblies. N. J. 
Gentlemen: Please send me free copy of Catalog 
W-903 giving | --—_reees information 
about Aggregate Screens. 


Name 
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Bucyrus-Erie Co., South Milwau- 
kee, Wis., announces that a larger 
stock of replacement parts for exca- 
vators, drills and tractor equipment 
is provided for at the new western 
headquarters in South San Francisco, 
Calif., also a larger inventory of trac- 
tor equipment units. J. H. Sackett is 
western sales manager, H. L. Living- 
ston and H. E. Lowe, sales representa- 
tives, and A, O. Belding, service engi- 
neer of the excavator division. H. R. 
Langford is district representative, 
John Carlile, and W. O. Blattner, 
sales representatives and Ralph Bick- 
ers, L. L. Brown and R. E. Jephson, 
service engineers of the tractor equip- 
ment division. 

Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has appointed Arthur 
B. Summers as sales engineer in the 
eastern states for Darakote, an anti- 
stripping compound, with offices at 
White Plains, N. Y. Frank D. Gaus has 
been named sales engineer in the 
West, with headquarters at the plant 
in San Leandro, Calif. 


Concrete Specialties Mfg. Co., Du- 
buque, Iowa, under agreement with 
Adrian Peerless Corp, Adrian, Mich., 
plans to manufacture WalLok, a fab- 
ricated steel mesh for use in horizon- 
tal mortar joints of masonry walls, 
for the states of Iowa, Illinois, Min- 
nesota, Missouri and Wisconsin. 


Kent Machine Co., Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, has discontinued its Detroit 
agency representative. Sales. will 
henceforth be handled from the home 
office by Dan Urban, sales manager, 
and his assistants. 

Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
has appointed the Eighmy Equipment 
Co., Rockford, Ill., as distributor for 
Nordberg 4FS diesel engines in the 
northwestern and central sections of 
Illinois. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, IIl., 
has announced the retirement of John 
V. Munro, vice-president of the com- 
pany, with which he has been associ- 
ated since 1925. Mr. Munro joined C. 
L. Best Co., San Leandro, Calif., a 
predecessor of Caterpillar, in 1920 as 
purchasing agent, and moved to 
Peoria in 1925 as purchasing agent 
and became vice-president of Cater- 
pillar in 1926. 

American Brake Shoe Co., New 
York, N. Y., announces that William 
M. Black has been appointed presi- 
dent, and Joseph L. Mullin, vice-presi- 


dent, of the electro-alloys division. 
Walter G. Hoffman, formerly presi- 
dent of the division, has been ap- 


pointed assistant to the vice-president 
for research and development of 
American Brake Shoe. Mr. Black is a 
vice-president of American Brake 
Shoe and also president of the Ameri- 
can Manganese Steel Division. Mr. 
Mullin is vice-president in charge of 
operations for the American Man- 
ganese Steel Division. Mr. Hoffman 
will be assigned to special metallur- 
gical development projects at the Re- 
search Center in Mahwah, N. J 

1952 
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FOR BIG LIFT 
OPERATIONS... 


specify HERCULES Red Strand 
Preformed for the extra tough jobs 
Ie stands up better on draglines, 
derricks, scrapers, shovels and all 
other equipment. Fewer replace- 
ments—less downtime with 
HERCULES Red Strand Preformed. 


| LESCHEN 


¥/ WIRE ROPE 


A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE CO 
S909 KENNERLY AVE., ST tours 12, mo 
OISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CIT 





GILSON 


MECHANICAL TESTING SCREEN 











ASSURES 
CONTROL 
OF YOUR 
PLANT | 
PROCESSES 
| 


8 GILSON FEATURES 
Makes tests quickly and accurately 
Twe te seven separations simuite- 
neously 
° a aie for the entire size 


as Screen trays independently remov- 

. 

. 

. 

. 
servic 

let us cond you complete information. 


GILSON SCREEN COMPANY 


s adjusted to same tare weight 
Fras separation to refusal 

Few moving ports to weer out 
— - ah for long and practice! 
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Lincoln Electric Co., 
Ohio, announces that William Irr- 
gang has been elected executive vice- 
president of the company. He has been 
with the firm since 1929 and for the 
past 23 years has been engaged in 
various phases of plant operation. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has appointed Joseph S. 
Quinn, Floyd B. Younginer, Malcolm 
Jones and Robert F. Morgan as sales 
representatives in the St. Louis, Chat- 
tanooga, Denver and Syracuse district 
offices, respectively, of the general ma- 
chinery division. 

Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J., has 
appointed Eric O. Ridgway as director 
of research and development. In 1936 
Mr. Ridgway formed his own chemical 
research company and later, in part- 
nership with others, he formed Ridbo 
Laboratories, Paterson, N. J. Ther- 
moid has acquired controlling interest 
in Ridbo, including patents on rubber 
compounding materials, drying oil 
properties and rosin acid derivatives 
used in synthetic rubber and the syn- 
thesis of hormones. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
announces an expansion program 
that will include a new factory in 
York, Penn., extensive additions to 
the Joliet, Ill., plant, and some im- 
provements in the Peoria plant. An- 
nouncement has also been made of the 
appointment of Edward Crossley Lip- 
man as a director of the company. Mr. 
Lipman is president of The Emporium 
Capwell Co., San Francisco. 


Peoria, Ill., 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., announces that John W. Be- 
langer has been appointed vice-presi 
dent and general manager of the de- 
fense products division. Nicholas M. 
DuChemin, who was recently placed 
in charge of the manufacturing serv- 


ices division, has also been elected 
vice-president. Sam Littlejohn, for- 
merly manager of the Atlantic dis 


trict office of the apparatus organiza- 
tion in Philadelphia, has been named 
commercial vice-president, with head- 
quarters in Cleveland. Arthur W. 
jartling, who has been general sales 
manager of the small apparatus divi- 
sion, has been appointed manager of 
product sales practices for the ap- 
paratus sales division, with headquar 
ters in Schenectady, N. Y. Francis K. 
McCune, formerly manager of engi- 
neering of the large apparatus divi 
, has been named assistant mana- 


sion 


of the engineering services divi- 
nm. F. Charles Ruling has been ap 
nted manager of the Atlantic dis 
ct of the apparatus sales division, 
hich eovers the states of Virginia, 

Vest Virginia, Maryland, and Dela 
ire, most of Pennsylvania, and por 
ns of New Jersey, North Carolina, 


d Ohio. His headquarters will be in 
ladelphia. Mr. Ruling was forme1 
manager of the apparatus sales of 
in Washington, D. C., and will be 
ceeded in this position by James 
Fitzgibbon, who has been managet 
the Charleston, W. Va., office 
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since 
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It will pay you to get Macwhyte Wire 
Rope engineered and job-proved for 
the 


your equipment. Over vears, i 
ropes for all types of quarry equip- You get the correct wire rope { 
ment have been developed by equipment when you buy M 


MACWHYTE COMPANY — 


2049 Fourteenth Avenue, Kenosha, Wis. Manufacturers of Internally Lu 
Wire Rope, Braided Wire Rope Slings, Aircraft Cables and Assemblie M r 7 | 
Stainless Steel Wire Rope. Catalog available on reque 
Mill depots: New York © Pittsburgh « Chicago « Minneapolis « Fort V ° P ind « 
Seattle « San Francisco « Los Distributors throughout U.S.A 
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STEEL 


Prompt Delivery 
from Stock 


Seme stee! products cre in short sup- 
ply but ovr over-all stocks are still 
large 


Plates, Structurals, 
Bars, Sheets, Tubes, etc. 
Carbon, Alloy, Stainless 
Steels, Babbitt Metal. 


RYERSON 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, inc. Plants: New 
York, Bosten, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cin- 
cinnoti, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, 3t. Louis, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Spokane 

























Cummins Engine Co., Inc., Colum- 
bus, Ind., announces that Raymond H. 
Snyder, former president and treas- 
urer, Snyder Aircraft Division, Air 
Associates, Chicago, Ill., has _ pur- 
chased certain assets of the Chicago 
operation of Cummins Diesel Sales 
Corp., and will operate as an inde- 
pendently owned Cummins dealership 
with the new name of Cummins II- 
linois Engine Sales, Inc., covering 22 
counties of northern Illinois, Scott 
county, Iowa; and Lake, Porter and 
LaPorte counties in northern Indiana. 
Announcement has also been made 
that the operations at Milwaukee, Wis., 
and Peoria, Ill., now will operate as 
individual dealerships of Cummins 
Diesel Sales Corp. Peoria territory in- 
cludes that part of Illinois bounded on 
the north by and including the coun- 
ties of Mercer, Knox, Stark, Putnam, 
Marshall, Livingston, Ford, and Iro- 
quois and bounded on the south by but 
not including the counties of Calhoun, 
Green, Macoupin, Montgomery, Fay- 
ette, Effingham, Jasper, and Craw- 
ford. E. E. Sandtner has been ap- 
pointed manager. 

The territory of Cummins Diesel 
Sales Corp., Milwaukee, includes the 
upper Michigan peninsula with the ex- 
ception of the county of Gogebic; and 
the state of Wisconsin, with the ex- 
ception of the counties of Iron, Ash- 
land, Bayfield, Douglas, Washburn, 
Burnett, Polk, St. Croix, Pierce, Pepin, 
Buffalo, Dunn, and Trempealeau. R. 








R. MacDonald has been appoints 
manager. 

Central and eastern portions 
Iowa, with the exception of Scot 


county, Iowa, have been transferred t 
Cummins Diesel Sales Corp., wit 
headquarters at Omaha, Neb. W. | 
Blizzard has been named manager. 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J., has announced 
the following appointments: J. B 
Laramy, manager of the marketing 
research department; George P. Pass 
more, assistant to the vice-president 
in charge of manufacturing at Harr 
son, N. J.; A. M. Tullo, works maz 
ager at the Wellsville, N. Y., plant 
John Burlick, assistant to works mar 
ager at Harrison plant in charge of 
industrial engineering; Max A. Hey 
man, assistant to works manager at 
Harrison plant in charge of produ 
tion control; W. D. Sizer, manager of 
regional engineering and service de 
partment; George F. Habach, execu 
tive engineer at Harrison plant; and 
Everett Schmachtenberg, chief engi- 
neer of the centrifugal engineering 
division at Harrison plant. 


Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, 
Penn., announces that Peter B. Brad 
ley, son of the president, has been ap 
pointed assistant managing director 
to William A. Gibson, vice-president 
and managing director. Mr. Bradley 
was formerly associated with the Lon 
don branch of the company. 





Much more goes into HAMMOND WMulti- Wall BAGS 


PASTED 
VALVE TYPE 





OPEN MOUTH 
PASTED BOTTOM 





OPEN MOUTH 
SEWN BOTTOM 


Write for your copy of “To Serve You 
Better with Hammond Multi- Wall Bags’’. 


than the Products they dependably carry 





Here are a few reasons for the steadily increasing demand for 


Hammond Multi-Wall Bags: 


Papers and materials of highest 
quality are used in Hammond 
* Multi-Walls. 


Hammond's two large plants are 
devoted almost exclusively to 
Multi-Wall Bag production. 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER COMPANY 


Minneopolis, Minn. 
Ligonier, Pa. 


Chicago, Il. 
Charlotte, N.C. 
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Bivefield, Ve. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


New York, N.Y. 
Houston, Texas 
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General Offices: Welisburg, W.Va. 

Plants in Wellsburg, W.Va. and Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Baltimore, Md. 


Pride of workmanship—thorough 
knowledge of your shipping prob- 
lems assure you of finest Bags for 
your needs. 

Modern machines and materials 


handling equipment keep costs 
and prices to a minimum 
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Products manufacturers report 


- LESS BREAKAGE WITH DURAPLASTIC 






If your profits picture on concrete products shows 
too much breakage, here’s good news: Many users of 






Atlas Duraplastic Cement report definite reductions in 










breakage of green products during handling... fewer culls 








and throwbacks . . . clean-cut, truer edges and corners. 3 
Another reason you should get acquainted with Duraplastic eee fo» 
Cement: It makes a more cohesive, “rubbery”’ mix which — 






holds together better ... feeds easily through machines. 






Small wonder Duraplastic is preferred for concrete block, 





brick, pipe, drain tile, silo staves and other 






machine-made products. 





It sells at the same price as regular cement and requires no unusual changes 
procedure. Complies with both ASTM and Federal Specifications. Send for co 
plimentary booklet with detailed information. Address Universal Atlas Cem« 
Company (United States Steel Corporation Subsidiary), 100 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


***Duraplastic”’ is the registered trade mark of the air-entraining port- 
land cement manufactured by Universal Atlas Cement Compan, 


OFFICES: Albany. Birmingham, 
Boston, Chicago, Dayton, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, Ne« York ,Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis,Waco. 


AIR-ENTRAINING PORTLAND CEMENT 


! 
YET DURAPLASTIC COSTS NO MORE 
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Makes Superior Concrete Products at No Extra Cost 


“THE THEATRE GUILD ON THE AIR”— Sponsored by U.S. Steel Subsidiaries Sunday Evenings—NBC Network 
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INDUSTRY NEWS 


Ready-Mixed Concrete 


Subject to Renegotiation 
NATIONAL READY MIXED CONCRETE 
ASSOCIATION in a recent memorandum 
has explained the renegotiation status 
of ready-mixed concrete sales under 
the Renegotiation Act of 1951 and the 
tentative regulations promulgated 
inder the act. There is no provision in 
either the act or the tentative regula 
tions which provides for the exemp 
tion of ready-mixed concrete from re 
negotiation. Neither is it possible to 
obtain an exemption similar to the 
World War II exemption as that ex- 
emption was based on the “standard 
commercial articles” provision of the 
1948 act, and Congress refused to ir 
clude a comparable provision in the 
1951 act. However, it is hoped that in 
later of the 1951 regulations, 
some form of exemption may still be 
obtained under other provisions of the 


issues 


act. 

As the act now stands, profits from 
sales of ready-mixed concrete unde 
prime contracts with defense agencies, 
or under subcontracts under such 
prime contracts, are subject to renego 
tiation if the receipts or accruals 
under such contracts amount to more 
than $250,000 in any fiscal year be- 
ginning on or after January 1, 1951 
(or to a ratable portion of $250,000, 
in the case of fiscal years ending dui 
ing the calendar year 1951). If 
ready-mixed concrete producer has de 
fense contracts and _ subcontracts 
which, for example, total $300,000 in 
any fiscal year, he will be renegotiated 
on $50,000 only. The $250,000 exemp 
tion applies in every case, which will 
automatically exclude many producers 
from the obligation to renegotiate. 


Stockholders’ Meeting 

STOCKHOLDERS of the Marietta Con 
Corp., Marietta, Ohio, 
officers at their annua 
meeting, held recently at the company 
fices in Westview. F. Leonard Christy 
as elected vice-president, director of 
and advertising and director; 
Neil Christy, vice-president, pro 
ction engineer and director; and ¢ 
Smith, treasurer and director. Of 
re-elected included Frank | 
isty, president and director; C. B 
ss, vice-president, in charge of the 
jaltimore, Md., plant, and director; 
ink J. McCauley, vice-president ; 
DD). Fogle, Sr., secretary and 
and J. D. Ross, plant man 
of the Baltimore plant and di 
Yr 


a 


crete elected 


three new 


ilies 


ector;: 


rer 


Gross sales for the company in 1951 
e reported to be considerably high 


than in 1950, with an increased 
es output expected in 1952. Em 
ive benefits have also increased 
iring 1951, the pension trust pla? 
ch has been in effect and main 


ned by the company since 1940, was 
sed to include additional benefits 
continuous-service employes. A1 





other increase was in_ the payroll 
which, for the first time in company 
history, was in excess of $1,000,000 


for the year. 


Expands Facilities 


BOLENDER BRICK AND MATERIAL Co., 
producer of concrete block and brick, 
drain tile, pipe and septic 
tanks, recently expanded its facilities 
at Oklahoma City, Okla., with the pur- 
chase of the ready-mixed concret 
plant of Midwest Concrete Co. 

The company is also manufacturing 
a concrete brick which pro- 
duced in both the standard 4- x 8-in. 
size and in double length. At present, 
there are said to be only three sucl 


sewel! 


new IS 


brick-making machines in the United 
States. 

Earl Bolender, president, founded 
the business in 1935, employing two 


persons. Since then the company has 
expanded to an organization employ 
ing from 40 to 52 people 


Steam Curing of Concrete 


THE NATIONAL CONCRETE MASONRY 
with the of 
the Cement and Concrete Associatior 
of London, England, has reprinted a 
number of copies of a technical paper, 
“Principles Underlying the Steam 
Curing of Concrete at Atmospheric 
Pressure,” written by A. G. A. Saul, 
and which was originally published in 
the March, 1951, issue of Mayazine ot 
Re (England). 

The article contains much valuable 
information which 
careful study by block manufacturers 


Association, permission 


Concrete search 


technical wortl 


IS 


employing steam curing at atmos 
pherie pressure. The conclusion was 
reached that an excessively rapid rate 
of initial temperature rise is detri 
mental to the strength attained by 
the concrete which, in general, cor 
roborates the experimental data’ and 
recommendations contained in N. C 
M. A.’s Technical Reports No. 2 and 
13, regarding the desirability of ar 
adequate minimum holding or preset 


ting period and a temperature 1 
rate, after steaming is started, not to 
exceed about 60 deg. F. per hr. 


Cover Picture 


IN CONJUNCTION with the 22nd ar 
nual meeting of the National Ready 
Mixed Concrete Association and the 
‘6th annual meeting of the National 


Sand and Gravel Association, Febru 
ary 11-15, in Chicago, Ill, was the 
machinery exposition that is held 
every even year. It was one of the 
largest and finest displays of equip 
ment and accessories for both indus 
tries that has been exhibited to date 
and was well attended. 

Exhibits were on display not only 


in the main exhibit hall of the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, but in the exhibit hal 
obby, on the mezzanine fl and ir 
parking lots adjacent to the hotel 


oo! 
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Ready-Mixed Concrete Industry Sets 
All-Time Record Production 


National meeting stresses merchandising and looks to future; also con- 


siders price controls, priorities, employe relations, safety and admixtures 


HE 22ND ANNUAL convention of the 

National Ready Mixed Concrete 
Association, held simultaneously with 
the 36th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Sand and Gravel Association, 
the week of February 11 in Chicago, 
lll., stressed merchandising, price 
controls, priorities, wage and salary 
regulations, employe relations, safety 
and the use of admixtures in concrete. 
In addition, concrete, highways, con- 
crete in pavements and other subjects 
were covered in joint sessions with 
N.S.G.A. 

Many of the papers, reports and 
discussions on matters of interest to 
both industries are reported in cov- 
erage of the N.S.G.A. meeting pre- 
sented separately in this issue of 
Rock Propucts. The convention was 
featured by the largest and most 
comprehensive machinery exposition 
in history. 


President’s Address 


President Norman J. Fredericks, in 
his opening address before a_ joint 
session of N.R.M.C.A. and N.S.G.A., 
summarized the current position of 
the association and reported on some 
of the highlights of the past year. 

He had a favorable report to pre 
sent on membership and on financial 
status of the association. Surplus of 
the association was the highest in his 
tory at the end of the year and a rec- 
ord number of new members was ob- 
tained. Seventy-one regular members 
and 13 associate members were added 
and membership now totals 500 regu- 
lar and 73 associate members. Forty- 
seven states and a number of foreign 
countries are represented in the mem- 
bership. 

All previous production and sales 
records were broken in 1951 when the 
industry produced and sold an es 
timated 28,000,000 cu. yd. of concrete 
valued at nearly one-half billion dol- 
lars. In the production of concrete, 
the industry processed and handled 
approximately 66,000,000 tons of ag- 
gregates and some 50,000,000 bbl. of 
portland cement. Thus, about 20 per 
cent of all cement sold during the 
year was to the ready-mixed concrete 
ndustry. 

Mr. Fredericks touched upon the 
hardships imposed on the industry by 


government regulations, due to lack 
of information and lack of under- 
standing of its problems and how 
these problems are being met effec- 
tively through the National Ready 
Mixed Concrete Association. As an 
example, he told how the association 
functioned, in the face of government 
opposition, to obtain price relief from 
O.P.S. to compensate for increased 
costs necessitated by the industry hav- 
ing to purchase out-of-area cement. 
He also commented on the efforts now 
underway to secure price relief to 
compensate for increased transporta- 
tion costs and other increases. 

To emphasize all that is being done 
by the association in the interests of 
the membership he mentioned how the 
association during the year has pre 
sented industry problems and view- 
points to the Senate, House of Rep 
resentatives, the Collector of Internal 
tevenue, the W.S.B., S.S.B., N.P.A., 
0O.D.M., LC.C., N.L.ELB., the F.T.C., 
etc., with which, otherwise, individ- 
ual companies would be involved at 
great expense. 

Aside from representation before 
government agencies he summarized 
the many activities of the staff in 





furnishing information to guide pro 
ducers in making wise and effective 
decisions necessary to the conduct of 
their businsses, and mentioned the in 
dividualized service available to mem 


bers in the solutior f special h 
lems. 

Mr. Fredericks discussed the grou, 
insurance plan which will be made 
available to member companies with 


in a few months. Adoption of the plar 
will, of course, be optional, it having 


been drawn up for the particular 
benefit of the smaller produce: 

In conclusion, he gave the bulk of 
credit for accomplishments f the 
association to executive secretary V 
P. Ahearn and director of engineer 
ing Stanton Walker and to the aff 
officers, directors and members of the 


association. 


Construction Activity 
Speaking before the opening nt 
session of N.S.G.A. and N.R.M.C.A 


John L. Haynes, director, Building 
Materials Division, N.P.A., spoke 
the requirements of the defense pro 


; 


gram in their effects on const 
in 1952. 
In his opening rema1 


Newly elected officers of National Ready Mixed Concrete Association ore, |. to r., Merbert G 

Johncke, Jahncke Service Inc., New Orleans, La., vice-president; Richard K. Humphries, Pocifle 

Coast Aggregates, Inc., San Francisco, Colif., president; Robert C. Collins, Warner Co., Philadelphia 
Penn., vice-president; and Louis C. Shilling, 1. E. Shilling Co., Miami, Fle., treasurer 
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Left: Robert C. Collins, Warner Co., Philadelphia, Penn., left, and Quentin Best, Consolidated Rock Products Co., Los Angeles, Colif., answer 
tions following a pone! discussion. Right: At the joint luncheon of N.R.M.C.A. and N.S.G.A. were, |. to 1r., Harold M. Lacy, Dalles Concret: 
Dalles, Texas; J. Howard Wilson, Gifford-Hill G Co., Dallas, Texas; Fred Fanning, Dolias Concrete Co.; C. G. Thompson, Coastal Plains Supply C 





Shreveport, Lo.; ond E. A. Tucker, Trux Mix Concrete Co., Longview, Texos 


ee 


4 ay 
minded that the governing idea in Labor Litigation Ind., which is an industria h 
- we re he the country is F. E. Schouweiler, Old Fort Sup- — none ace = a 
in danger and that the building of a ly C F Cems, fed. me 4 up for handling cement in sacl yu 
war machine will continue to have P y 4 sea Seay - plore ban f required the employment of f ore 
first call on materials. The interna- NRM oe fam aye oe five laborers most of the time eas 
tional picture has not changed, to N.RMLC.A. and N-S.G.A., described Immediately, a new batching tha’ 


alter the pattern of preparedness, 
since emergency regulations first went 
into effect. 

The N.P.A., he said, runs a “licens- 
ing system” for construction and dele- 
gates certain authority to other 
agencies, among them the Bureau of 


the conditions which led to his filing 
a suit against the Common Laborers 
Union, A.F.L., for damages to his 
company. The union had attempted to 
impose a discriminatory labor rate to 
discourage the use of ready-mixed 
concrete. When finally brought to 
trial, the jury returned a verdict in 


with bulk handling was purcl 
improve production and to c 
labor. Friendly relations were« 
lished with the teamsters’ and t 
erating engineers’ 
five weeks of operations, the 
ers’ business agent called 
diately threatened to run the 


unions but, 





oo ae some Finance favor of the company allowing the N } ++ mee 
Agency as examples. The N.P.A. and $21,000 damages sought. However, se Page: sour He then atten end 
some 40 other agencies are subsidiary the case has not been settled yet and mare On a mal ager sig nie 
to D.P.A. from which it must apply may not be for some time. contract hs ch was one made * 
for its allotments of materials. i te ete of te Ok Me general contractors and whic] i be 
apply to ready-mixed concrete all 


As far as materials are concerned, 
he said that requests are running 
about 150 percent of supply and, as a 
result, not even the military is getting 
all its requirements. He explained how 
the supplies of materials are divided 
up, which is on the basis of some re- 
lationship with existing practices. The 
copper and brass situation is very 
bad and supply is actually about one- 
third of needs. 

The sand and gravel industry comes 
under the Defense Minerals Procure- 
ment Division while ready-mixed con- 
crete is under the jurisdiction of the 
Building Materials Division. He re- 
minded that priorities for plant ex- 
pansion mean that materials must be 


taken from one user to give to an- 
& In 1949, the contractors we ; 
other. - : . f 
C ‘al : h , sured, under threat of str 
—_ — gore ge - een signing a contract with the 
cut back much, he said, and will con- agent calling for commor i 


tinue to be cut because it is necessary 
to build aluminum and other war 
plants first. Hospital and school con- 
struction have even been cut for that 
purpose. In any construction, he said. 
a chain reaction is started that re- 
quires the building of sewers, gas 
lines, ete., all of which drain further 
materials in short supply. 
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Schouweiler emphasized that he had 
enjoyed satisfactory relations for 
many years until this situation. It 
started in 1948 when his company 
purchased an old plant in Muncie, 





R. V. Roupe, Crown Concrete Co., Des Moines, 

lowa, stops at the ROCK PRODUCTS display 

to admire the awards presented to producers 

in the National Send and Gravel Association 
safety competition 
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agent, in trying to force a sig 
made it clear that he ran tl 
Muncie and could either hel; 
the company. 

After much sparring a: 
came out that the agent was | 
to include in the 
general contractors a special 
ready-mixed handlers 
premium of 35 to 50 cents 
over common labor 

Having been successfu 
the truck driver’s 
“helpers” in their contract, the 
pany continued to 
there were evidences 
keep contractors from using 
pany’s ready-mixed 


agreement 


concrete 


unilor ( 


concrete 


$1.40 per hour and ready-n 
crete handlers at $1.75 per | 
agent told the contractors, 
senting the contract, that 
the interests of the local gr« 
a ready-mixed concrete handle 
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The company felt that it was being 
hurt by the discriminatory rate but 
the business agent insisted that the 
new classification was necessary be- 
cause more skill was required in han- 
dlers of ready-mixed concrete and that 
it was the union’s privilege to create 
new classifications where a differen- 
tial in skill is required. 

After a suit for damages was filed 
by the company, the business agent 
quieted down but was instrumental in 
slowing down any sizable job where 
ready-mixed concrete was used. The 
labor foreman on a particular job was 
told to hold up trucks on the job and 
labor would not fill a wheelbarrow 
more than half full, dump the con 
crete, etc. 

Litigation was started in April, 
1950, and it was not until October, 
1951, that the company could get the 
ion into court. Every known piece 
strategy was used to keep the 
case from trial, the tactics being to 
exhaust the company. When the case 
did come to court, the trial lasted 
three days and the jury rendered the 
favorable decision in than two 
hours. 

The company has won the first 
round thus far, and the decision, ac 
cording to Mr. Schouweiler, has at 
least served the purpose of proving 
that employers do have some rights if 
they are willing to fight for them. 


Ohio Ready-Mixed Concrete 
Producers’ Meeting 

Each year at the national meeting, 
the Ohio Ready Mixed Concrete Asso 
ciation holds an interim luncheor 
meeting, and each year the greater at 
tendance attests to its success. A! 
verflow audience heard the secre 
tary’s interim report, a talk on the 
ise of fly ash in ready-mixed concrete, 
and a preview of the concrete short 
course offered by the association i1 
the middle of March. Herbert Rusk, 
president of the association, presided 

Russell P. Mumford, chairman of 
the short course committee, previewed 
the short course, held at the Univer 
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Left: Checking over the machinery displays are Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Bellamy, left, and Mrs. Paul Swanson, all of Concrete Materials Co., Waterlo 


Robert Mitchell, Consolidated Rock Products Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; Ezra C. Knowlton and Eric Cc. Ryberg 
compore program notes 
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N.R.M.C.A. past president Norman J. Fred- 
ericks, Koenig Cool G Supply Co., Detroit, 
Mich., left, congratulates president-elect Rich- 
ord K. Humphries, Pacific Coast Aggregotes, 
Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 


sity of Akron, March 12-14. The 
course was primarily for employes re 
sponsible for batching and dispatch- 
ing, and was not very technical, Mr. 
Mumford reported. The objective was 
merely to teach the basic principles 
»f making good concrete. 

The interim report presented by the 
secretary, Claude L. Clark, disclcsed 
that there are now 87 members in the 
association and 24 associate members 

The principle speaker of the meet 
ng was ©. M. Weinheimer, head, En 


gineering Laboratory and Research 
Department, Detroit Edison Co., De 
troit, Mich. Mr. Weinheimer began 


his talk on the use of fly ash in ready 
mixed concrete with an historical sur 


vey of fly ash recovery. It was used 
in portland cement before 1910, but 
not until 1923 when Detroit Ediso 


built the Trenton Channel plant was 
t collected in quantity by means 
electric precipitators. Since then ton 
nage collected has increased to ap 
proximately 3,000,000 tens in the 


Salt Lake City, Utah, 
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ash as an additive. The supplier should 
have an adequate daily supply (De- 
troit Edison, he said, produces 600 
t.p.d. and has 6500 tons daily storage 
capacity.) The material should be uni- 
form in carbon content and particle 
size. It should be obtained from a sin- 
gle plant, and even then the producer 
should organize his own experiments 
with his equipment and aggregates to 
determine yield and strength charac- 
teristics. 





Equipment Displays 

Approximately 100 manufacturers 
exhibited latest equipment and acces- 
sories at the machinery exposition 
held in conjunction with the combined 
convention. Each exhibit had plentiful 
information available in the form of 
catalogs, specifications and technical 
literature on each product and, where 
possible, full size equipment was d's- 
played; otherwise, operating scale 
models and job photographs presented 
the features of each machine. 

Not only did new basic items of 
equipment receive attention, but the 
exhibits also emphasized all types of 
accessories and replacement parts. 
Means of cutting maintenance and 
operating costs and prolonging the 
life of equipment was a major part 
of almost every display. 

Of special interest to ready-mixed 
concrete producers were the displays 
of truck mixers, agitators and non- 
agitating bodies, batching and mixing 
plants, cement handling equipment, 
technical literature on various types 
of air-entraining agents and other ad- 
mixtures, joint seals and joipt mate- 
rials, forming systems and steam gen- 
erators. Warious types of air meters 
for air-entrained concrete were also 
on display. 

Literature covered such subjects as 
waterproofing, ways to better concrete 
construction, air entrainment, cement 
dispersion, producing uniform con- 
crete, use of calcium chloride, tips on 
hot weather concreting, and also tips 
on placing concrete at temperatures 
below 50 deg. F. 
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interested in state and district associations were, |. to r., A. K. Owen, Piedmont Construction Co 
& Sons, Salisbury, N. C.; Ernest Horne, Ready Mixed Concrete Corp., Indianapolis, ind; 
and Elbert F. Lewis, F. D. Lewis G Son, Inc., Greensboro, N. C. Right: (I. to r.) T. W. Murray, Huron Portiand Cement Co., Detroit, Mich; 0 
H. Deacon, Universal Atlas Cement Co., Dayton, Ohio; and William E. Whitelow, Merkle Gravel Co., Oxford, Ohio, were among those present ot 
the Ohio Ready Mixed Concrete A 


MERCHANDISING PROBLEMS 


PANEL DISCUSSION of merchan- 

dising problems in the ready- 
mixed concrete industry was opened 
by Robert C. Collins, presiding officer. 
His remarks touched on the old ques- 
tion of available cement supply. The 
text of a note to the Secretary of 
Defense and to the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration requesting equita- 
ble distribution of cement and other 
materials was read. Getting closer to 
home, Mr. Collins said that it is bad 
business to expect a cement company 
to supply cement during a producer’s 
peak season only. 

The panel consisted of Q. W. Best, 
Consolidated Rock Products Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; John B. Donovan, 
Valentine Concrete Co., Inc., Spring- 
field, Mass.; Russell P. Mumford, The 
Beckley & Myers Co., Springfield, 
Ohio; and M. Eugene Sundt, Albu- 
querque Gravel Products Co., Albu- 
querque, N. M. 

Mr. Best discussed the marketing 
of lightweight aggregates in Califor- 
nia. Lightweight construction there 
falls into three categories, Mr. Best 
said: (1) precast masonry units (ag- 
gregates used include Rocklite, Hay- 
dite, pumice, scoria), (2) plastering 
where heavy construction is not neces- 
sary (vermiculite and perlite used) 
and (3) structural grade concrete. 
Lightweight concrete must sometimes 
be sold to the architect and engineer, 
for they are charged with the design 
of the most economical! building. As an 
example of the savings possible with 
the use of lightweight concrete, Mr. 
Best mentioned the General Petroleum 
and Prudential Insurance buildings in 
Los Angeles, where the saving in 
structural steel greatly offset the pre- 
mium charged for lightweight con- 
crete. 

Do’s and don’ts in the use of light- 
weight concrete, according to the 
speaker, were as follows: 
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(1) Never go to a job withou 
knowing the weight per cu. ft 
of the concrete. 

(2) Be careful about outside stor 
age of lightweight aggregat« 

(3) Use of controlled amount of 
air-entraining agent 
tial. 

(4) Know your product, the spec 
fic gravity, weight and al! other 
characteristics. 

(5) Allow time for the dry aggre 
gate to absorb water to ai 
water grab. 

(6) Work closely with a good test 
ing laboratory. 

Admixtures were discussed by Mr 
Donovan, who advised all producers 
to be cautious in selling them. In som« 
cases quality improvement is ques 
tionable. Do not oversell admixtures 
he said, for many headaches will r 
sult, but on the other hand when qua 
ity will be improved, there should be 
no hesitancy about adding one. The 
advantage in using standard portland 
cement in preference to a blended air 
entraining cement is of course, he 
said, that the amount of agent may 
be varied. Cements do vary, so tests 
should be run, he added. As for cal 
cium chloride, the 2 percent used as 
an accelerator will not prevent co! 
crete from freezing, and such concrete 
should receive normal care and p! 
tection, Mr. Donovan said. In conc! 
sion, the speaker reiterated that every 
producer should know his materials t 
keep his product as uniform as pos 
sible. 


IS eSSeT 


Value of Advertising 


Mr. Sundt raised the questi 
What is the value of advertising 
Ready-mixed concrete producers ¢a! 
not follow large national advert 
methods, and radio and newspapt 
vertising is not always successfu!. | 
advertising is undertaken, it s! 
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informal discussions were the rule, not the exception. Left: Fred Hammond, Lawton Transit Mix, Inc., Lawton, Oklo., left, and Samuel F. Gehret, 
Comden Lime Co., Camden, N. J. Center: President-elect Richard K. Humphries, San Francisco, Calif., left, and vice-president Robert C. Collins, 
Philadelphia, Penn. Right: Gene A. Fehlig, Helena Sand and Gravel Co., Heleno, Mont., left, and Herbert Rusk, Ready Mixed Concrete, Ine., 
Mansfield, Ohio 


be done well. If no one in the pro- 
ducer’s organization is competent to 
handle the merchandising program, 
then it should be taken to an advertis 
ing agency, Mr. Sundt said. Further 
more, the agency should not be ham- 
strung, by trying to accomplish a 
major program with little funds. Per- 
sonal contact is still the most effective 
selling medium, according to the 
speaker. To sell the product, the pro- 
jucer must sell himself, then his abili- 
ty to meet the customer’s specifica- 
tions. Most important of all are the 
company’s own policies, the service to 
customers (Are your drivers courte- 
us? Is your equipment clean and in 
good condition? Do you advise cus- 
tomers if an order is delayed? Mr 
Sundt asked.) The customers will ad- 
vertise these qualities to others, the 
speaker concluded. 

Mr. Mumford continued on the sub 
ect of advertising. There is little 


glamor or sales appeal in concrete, 
yet a tremendous potential market re- 
mains to be exploited. No orders are 
going to eome unless the producer 
asks for it, the speaker said. There- 
fore it is necessary for the producer 


A lorge share of the producers spent their free moments in the exhibition hall. Left: (1. to r.) Robert J. Hummel, Consumers Co., Chicago, Il! 
Morgon Butler, Butler Bin Co.; and Irving Warner, Warner Co., Philadelphia, Penn. Right: A group of Ohio producers, |. to r 


C. Mell, Skip Mell, Mr. and Mrs. James Nicholson, and M. M. Mell 
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to ask the customer to buy his prod 
uct; he stresses his merits. The satis 
fied customer is a good salesman, Mr. 
Mumford also said. 

Advertising copy should be changed 
frequently. An ad should be placed in 
community papers to reach farmers. 
Copy should be kept short and varied. 
Other suggestions Mr. Mumford ad- 
vanced were to promote the company 
name so the public will immediately 
think of that company in conjunction 
with concrete, and to exhibit at county 
fairs and home building shows. The 
use of give aways and literature, or 
anything to get the potential customer 
to stop at the exhibit, is well worth- 
while, and much business can result 
from it. Another activity is to prepare 
a paper to be read before farmer’s 
or property owner’s groups. Also, 
visits to maintenance men and indus- 
trial engineers can give good results 


Lightweight Concrete 
The question and answer period 
following the above talks brought 
many queries on lightweight concrete 
and strength specifications. A ques- 
tion about the use of vermiculite ag- 
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gregate mn transit-mixed crete 
trucks brought the opinion that ex 
perience has shown the aggregate t 
be too friable sometimes t inderg« 
truck mixing. Yield is lost, eve: tl 
short mixing, Mr. Best said. Mr. D 

van answered that he has used much 
vermiculite concrete and has received 


no complaints about yield. M 
Simpson, Washington, D. C., also had 
received no complaints on shrinkage 
He cautioned not to overmix. ¢ V 
Lewis, W. E. Anderson Sons ¢ ( 
lumbus, Ohio, gave his trick for mix- 
ing vermiculite concrete. At his plant 
water, then cement, is charged int 
the mixer, followed by the vermiculite 
As soon as batching is completed, the 


mixer is turned off, then mixed 
min. on the job. Good vields re t. he 
said. 


Selling on Bag or Strength Basis 

V. M. Carr, Dolese Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., asked whether it was best 
to sell concrete on a bag bas 
a compressive strength basis. He saic 
he used a guaranteed strength basis 
This query brought a flood of opi! 
ions. J. F. Fisher, Superior Sand and 





A. 0. Powers, Donald 
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Robert Mitchell, choirman of the N.R.M.C.A. safety award session, is shown congratulating two of 
the men responsible for W. E. Anderson Sons Co. winning the Class A award in the N.R.M.C.A 
safety competition. Left ‘holding the Pit and Quarry trophy) is Stewort B. Hinder, works manager, 





and at right is Norbert D. Eckert, safety director, of the Columb Ohio, pany 


Gravel Div., Phoenix, Ariz., felt it to 
be definitely advantageous to use a 
strength basis because of the better 
control resulting. Stanton Walker is 
sued a warning about taking samples 
for strength tests, saying that few 
know how to get a good sample. Fur- 
thermore, what is the measure of a 
specimen reaching a desired strength? 
he asked. Then there is the problem of 
molding in a cylinder, how it is made 
on the job and transported, how it is 
capped and then how it is centered 
under the testing machine. No pro- 
ducer can guarantee that all test 
specimens will be of high strength, 
he said. Therefore, in Mr. Walker’s 
opinion, producers should be careful 
of strength specifications. 

When asked what he would recom- 
mend, Mr. Walker said he would be 
willing to operate under a strength 
specification if it were well drawn. A 
producer could be crucified some time 
if a good relationship does not exist 
between producer and customer. He 
also recommended minimum cement 
content and maximum water-cement 
ratio; then if testing is necessary to 
guarantee strength, it should be un- 
dertaken. 

Mr. Carr related how his company 
will replace defective concrete if it 
does not meet strength specifications. 
He felt that this is a necessity for 
building a business on quality and 
service. He added that a product must 
be made worthy of selling if a reputa- 
ble industry is to be built. 

Mr. Collins suggested a prescrip- 
tion method by which the water and 
cement contents required to give a 
certain strength after 28 days are ac- 
cepted by the customer, then the re- 
sponsibility will be divided if failure 
occurs (“if the patient dies” in Mr. 
Collins’ words). 

A dissenting opinion was held by 
Mr. Best. Sell on a bag basis, he said, 
for when concrete is sold on a strength 
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basis the producer is selling on the 
workmanship done by others. Mr. 
Sundt disagreed. He said he felt 
producers were hiding behind a cloak 
if they couldn’t put out strength con- 
crete, and something is wrong if they 
can’t produce it. Failures may not be 
the producer’s fault, but he will be 
blamed for them, he said. 

G. E. Stein, J. L. Shiely Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., said that much variation 
in air content checked on each cement 
car load affected his strength basis. 
The air contents ran from 4-14 per- 
cent. Eric C. Ryberg, Utah Sand and 
Gravel Products Corp., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, said that control of the 
mix ends after it leaves the mixer. He 
would like to have samples taken at 
the central mixer. Mr. Fisher said 
that the sample should be taken on 
the job during the middle third of 
the pour. He has the job superintend- 
ent sign for additional water. 

Alexander Foster, Jr., Warner Co., 
Philadelphia, Penn., described an Eng- 
lish device used to determine water 
content in a mix quickly and easily. 

He again pointed out how the War- 
ner Co. sells concrete; it fills a pre- 
scription, with the water and cement 
specified as definite amounts. This 
caused difficulty on one job, however, 
when a cement supplier’s strike made 
it necessary to change brands on the 
last 20 percent of the job. The cement 
content was limited by the specifica- 
tions, with the result that strengths 
varied widely with different cements. 

Stanton Walker closed the discus- 
sion by warning that a guaranteed 
strength specification is a contractual 
obligation, and should be administered 
as a legal document. However, the 
basis of promoting any concrete is for 
the producer to show that his concrete 
is the best, Mr. Walker said. 

Presiding over the final meeting of 
the National Ready Mixed Concrete 
Association was Robert Mitchell. Two 
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talks were presented at this mex 
one on admixtures for concrete t 
mar L. Bloem, assistant direct 
engineering for N.R.M.C.A., an 
by Ralph H. Anderson, president 
E. Anderson Sons Co., Colur 
Ohio, on “Why My Company Be 
Interested in Safety.” In a 
safety trophies and certificates 
presented to winning companies 
N.R.M.C.A. safety competitio1 


Election of Officers 
Norman J. Fredericks, imm: 
past president of the associati 
ficiated at the election. The slat: 
sented by the chairman of th 
inating committee, William ™M 
was accepted. An amendment 


bylaws to substitute two vies 
dents for the secretary and 
president formerly elected wa 


recorded. This step was taken t 
yent confusion which had res 
having both an elected secreta 
the executive secretary, Mr. Al 

The new president is Rict 
Humphries, San Francisco, ( 
the two vice-presidents are R 
Collins, Philadelphia, Penn., a 
bert G. Jahncke, New Orlea 
Louis C. Shilling, Miami, |} 
treasurer. 

Directors elected to serve 
years include C. H. Latham, Th« 
Sand and Stone Co., Swamy; 
Mass.; Eugene Sundt, Albuaq 
Gravel Products Co., Albug 
N. M.; L. T. McCourt, Fischer 
and Cement Co., Memphis, Ter 
P. O’Leary, Terre Haute | 
Supply Corp., Terre Haute, h 
J. Hicklin, Capitol Concret« 
Jacksonville, Fla.; and G. R. B 
Ready Mixed Concrete Co., O 
Neb. T. P. Eldred, + Ame 
Hard Wall Plaster Co., Utica, ) 
was elected to fill the unexpirs 
year term of W. W. Nass, S 
N. Y., who resigned. 

The executive committee cons 
H. J. Brown, The Cook & Brow: 
Co., Oshkosh, Wis.; W. M. K 
Walt Keeler Co., Wichita, Kar 
ert Mitchell, Consolidated Roc} 
ucts Co., Los Angeles, Calif 
R. P. Mumford, The Beckley & M 
Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


Admixtures 


Mr. Bloem reviewed som« 
work done by the associatior 
use of admixtures. Air-entra 
agents improve durability, he 
but their primary disadvantag: 
reduction in strength. Accelé 
only increase the rate of strengt 
velopment and do not act as a1 
freeze, the speaker pointed 
tection is still required agains 
ing. He then outlined soms 
dangers accompanying the 
celerators. Pozzolans were dis 
with particular reference I 
A number of slides were pr 
showing the effects of adding 
by volume and by weight bass 
of the effects of different fly a 
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BLOCK 
PLANT 

IN SMALL 
COMMUNITY 


LUE LAKE BLock Co., Hopkinsville, 

Ky., is owned by Brents Thurmond 
and Hal Thurmond, who are also the 
ywwners of Russellville Concrete Prod 
icts Co. of Russellville, Ky. The two 
towns are in the south central part of 
Kentucky and are the market centers 
for a rich agrieultural section. From a 
rock produets standpoint the area is 
noteworthy for the number of crushed 
limestone operations nearby — there 
are at least six small crushed lime- 
stone plants within a radius of 20 
miles of Hopkinsville. Agricultural 
limestone plays an important part 
here. 

Hopkinsville has a population of 
about 12,000, so when the Thurmonds 
decided to build a concrete masonry 
plant their idea was to have an effi 
cient plant that could be geared to the 
growth of the community. Too large a 
capacity machine would be almost as 
inefficient as too small a machine. Sim 
plicity in the operation was para 
mount, yet with room enough to ex 
pand as production needs required it. 
To fit the concrete masonry needs of 
the small community they selected a 
Gocorp “Prince.” This is a fully auto 
matic machine manufactured by Gene 
Olsen Corp. It uses a plain pallet and 
produces two standard 8’s per cycle. It 
has a nominal capacity of 3200 stand 
ard 8's per ten-hour day. 

In this type of machine the pallets 





r — 





General view of plont and curing yard of Blue Lake Block Co 


are fed to a hopper in front of the ma 
chine and fed from there into the ma 
chine. The magnetic offbearer take 
two empty pallets from the racks 
alongside the machine and replaces 
them with loaded pallets, making it 
possible for one man to run the ma- 
chine. 

The plant is located about two miles 
north of Hopkinsville near an aban 
doned quarry. Limestone aggregates 
are used for the coarser sizes with 
Ohio river sand as the fine aggregate 
Some limestone dust (up to 15 per 
cent) is used as it makes a dense? 
block and a more plastic mix. Some 
lightweight expanded shale aggre- 
gate (La-Lite) from the Lake City, 
Tenn., plant are used. (See “Tennes 
see Lightweight Aggregate Plant,” 
Rock Propucts, June, 1951, page 103, 
for description of this new lightweight 
aggregate plant.) 

The operation and handling of the 
aggregates is simple; hoppered-bot 
tom cars unload to an open bucket ele- 
vator and the material is chuted to 
inside storage piles from which the 
aggregates are wheelbarrowed to a 
25-cu. ft. mixer at floor level. A skip 
serves the block machine. Bagged 
portland cement from the Speed, Ind., 
plant of Louisville Cement Co. is used 
The yard has paved lanes with a 
Hyster “40” fork-lift truck serving 
the block machine. Open air curing is 


practiced. The compa 
stall steam curing facilit 
near future 


The company has bee 





merse-S as an additive the concrete 
This product Ss made c NM 
Chemical Co., Phosphate D St 
Louis, Mo. About 8 oz. of the mate. 
is used for a 5-bag mix. It 1 Ke 
smoother finish on the b 
denser texture. It also keeps the 
cleaner and enables faster feeding of 
the mix. The additive a enable 
some speed-up of the machine cycle 
H. O. Anderson is superinte ent of 
Russellville Concrete Products ¢ 
Laniee Futrell is superintends { 


Blue Lake Block ¢ Dick Hite 


both plants as salesman 





Hal Thurmond, one of the owners of Blue Leke 
Block Co., left, and Lanice Futrell, superin 
tendent 





Left: Bagged cement being unloaded into the 25-cu. ft. mixer. Right: The automatic block machine uses o plain pollet, which is fed to the front 
end of the machine, and produces two standard 8's per cycle 
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Block plant of Colby Construction Co. at Vineyard Haven, Marthe’s Vineyard Island 


Colby Construction Co 


produces sand and gravel 






ready-mix and concrete 


products on Massachu 


setts island 


By HUBERT C. PERSONS 


Diversification in a Restricted 


O MOST PEOPLE, a small island in the 

Atlantic Ocean would appear to be 
the last place in the world to locate a 
ready-mixed concrete business or es- 
tablish a concrete products plant; nor 
would it seem any more attractive for 
a sand and gravel operation or a road 
building and general contracting firm. 
That would be the attitude of almost 
anybody but a dynamic New England 
Yankee like William A. Colby of Vine- 
yard Haven, Mass. Mr. Colby has es- 
tablished all five of those lines of 
business on Martha’s Vineyard, an is- 
land off the coast of Massachusetts, 
and is making money at it. This in 
spite of the fact that portland cement 
and all material except sand and 
gravel, and all equipment must come 
from the mainland by steamship or 
barge. 

Mr. Colby’s operations have come 
to mean so much to the welfare of the 


*Industrial public relations consultant, Chi- 
eago, Ill., for many years manager, Public Re- 
lations Bureau, Portland Cement Association 





Market Area 


Vineyard that the islanders believe 
his name should go down in history 
along with that of Bartholomew Gos- 
nold. Mr. Gosnold discovered Martha’s 
Vineyard in 1602 and gave it a name. 
Mr. Colby “discovered” it only a few 
years;ago and has given it concrete 
and a thriving industry based on that 
versatile construction material. 

“The Colby Construction Co.,” its 
go-getting owner explains, “not only 
has a concrete block and transit-mix 
operation together with a sand and 
gravel business, but we do all types of 
dock building, water front construc- 
tion, excavating and road building and 
are now working on two road building 
contracts totalling $250,000. 

“All materials except those proc- 
essed in our own plant are delivered 
either by barge or steamboat. The 
freight adds materially to the cost of 
our operations, our cement cost, for 
example, being $5.64 per barrel land- 
ed in our plant.” 

Martha’s Vineyard is only 20 miles 


long and an average of 912 miles 
but that means a lot of sh 
which takes frequent lashin 
destructive Atlantic storms 
ing the ravages of storms is 
brought Mr. Colby to the island 


y 
Repair 


inally. He was for a time a resid 


engineer on sea wall and jetty 
During World War II, Mr. Colb 
his son, William, Jr., built smal 
for the government. They st 

pleasure boats and the five larg: 


sheds built before the war are used for 


boat storage during the winter as 
as for the modern offices of th 
pany’s various activities. 
Island Location an Asset 
In Mr. Colby’s experience 


leged handicap of being on ar 
is really an asset because he get 


of business he wouldn’t have anywhere 


else. For example, Mr. Colby’s 
turns out precast concrete cur! 


ners and guard posts for the 
highway department. On th: 


— . 
vi ed 
rom. 
, 2 
Rie 
» ae 
; 





Left: A 4-cu. yd. tronsit mixer ot the cement chute. Right: Three compartment aggregate bin and batcher at the Colby plant 
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Colby Construction Co. crushing and screening plant 


and, the state of Massachusetts _ 
these items made by prison labor, hut 
freight costs to the island make it too 
expensive to ship them. Thus Colby 
Construction Co. gets this business 
which no private concern gets on the 
mainland. 

There is also a big demand on the 
island for precast mooring block. Hun 
dreds are used to anchor small craft 
and hundreds are buried or lost every 
winter when the big storms blow in. 
These precast mooring block require 
a cubic yard of concrete and are cast 
with a U-bolt in the top to facilitate 
handling with a self-powered crane, 
several of which are a part of the 
Colby equipment. The highway guard 
rail posts and the mooring block are 
cast and stockpiled at the plant dur- 
ing the winter when other work is 
slack. 

Two Jaeger 4-cu. yd. transit mixers 
mounted on Autocar trucks are kept 
busy on concrete work for the state 
as well as for concrete footings, 
foundations, walks, drives and retain- 
ing walls all over the island. The 
batching plant is a 100-ton, three- 
compartment Heltzel, with bucket con- 
veyor custom-built by Eastern Engi- 
neering Sales Co. 

Gravel is crushed in three sizes. The 
crushing plant has a Traylor 47-in 
reduction crusher with one sand bin, 
a three-compartment stone bin and 
a tailings bin with two conveyors, one 
50 ft. and the other 110 ft. center to 
center. Other equipment in the sand 
and gravel plant includes a Seco sin- 
gle-deck scalping screen and a Ken- 
nedy triple-deck sizing screen. 


Tongue-and-Groove Block 

Mr. Colby’s block plant is a matter 
of justifiable pride. His company kas 
a franchise covering New England 
and a number of eastern states for the 
Hydro-Forge Speedblock, a tongue- 
and-groove block whick is laid up 
without mortar. 

The Speedblock has proved ex- 
tremely successful in our operations,” 
Mr. Colby says. “There have been six 
houses built on the island using this 
block, besides innumerable founda- 
ions. It has been found that the labor 
costs of erection with these block is 


approximately 20 percent of the cost 
of laying up a mortar block wall. The 
joints are filled and the walls water- 
proofed using a Colorcrete material 
and machine. After the wall has been 
sprayed the joints are invisible. A 
plaster-like finish can also be given 
to the interior surface of the block 
walls by the same method.” 

Sand and gravel are used in making 
the Speedblock. No cinders or other 
lightweight aggregate are available. 
The block plant is equipped with an 
Appley-Yellen Hi-Speed block machine. 
Standard 8- x 16-in. block are made 
in 4-, 8- and 12-in. thicknesses. The 
block are air cured. Production is at 
the rate of 3500 block per day. Stock- 
piles uf about 70,000 block are main- 
tained for the summer building sea- 
son. Mr. Colby estimates that approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 concrete block are in 
service on the island and says he sells 
about 100,000 units a year, some being 
shipped from the island to points on 
the mainland as far as Connecticut, 
New Jersey and Long Island, N. Y. 

A resident architect, Mr. Colby 
says, has begun to specialize in the de- 
sign of concrete masonry houses, so 
he expects the use of his tongue-and- 
groove block to increase rapidly. 

Colby Construction Co. is also the 








A tongue-and-groove block is produced ot the 
Colby pilent 


northeastern agent for the Mish ‘ 
of block machines, Chase block racks 
and pallets made by Commercia 
Shearing & Stamping Co., in additi 
to being agents for Colorcrete ma 
chinery and material 


Although Mr. Colby is a t igh 
going concrete man, his compa loes 
asphalt paving for the state, Massa 
chusetts road officials believing that ¢ 
214-in. surface of mixed-in-place as 


phalt is sufficient for the light tra 
fic over Martha’s Vineyard roads 

Mr. Colby is the sole owner of Coll y 
Construction Co. His general manager 
is Robert P. Goodale. Willian \ 
Colby, Jr., and Arthur Dickson are 
project foremen 





Biock machine in operation 
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NEW MACHINERY 











Ges powered fork lift truck with 63-in. mast 


Gas Powered Truck 


Mositirrt Corp., 409 S. W. 13th 
Ave., Portland 5, Ore., has added a 
new “H” series to its line of gas pow- 
ered trucks. The two model series con- 
sists of a 2000-lb. capacity “H” and 
the companion “HW” of 3500-lb. ca- 


pacity. Both are stand-up type and are 
powered by the company’s 3-cyl. air 
cooled gas engine, with a governed 
speed of 6 m.p.h. Both of the new 
models are available with standard 
63- and 83-in. masts. 


Continuous Mixer 

THE KENT MACHINE Co., Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio, has developed a large con- 
tinuous VoluMixer which is said to 
have a unique feeding system for both 
the aggregate and cement. The over- 
head concrete bin feeds directly into 
the hopper of the mixer, which is sub- 
divided for coarse and fine aggregate. 


Redesigned Industrial 
Trucks 


TRUCK-MAN DIvISION, The 
erbocker Co., 650 Liberty St., 
Mich., has announced 


Knick- 
Jack- 
increased 


son, 





industrial truck with increased horsepower 


horsepower, from 4.4 to 5.8, for all 
models of the Truck-Man industrial 
truck. The greater power is the re- 
sult of an increase in displacement 
from 13.5 to 17.8 cu. in. The trucks 
are manufactured in hydraulically op 
erated skid-lift and pallet-lift models, 
utility and platform types, all with 
360-deg. steering and pneumatic-tire 
drive wheels. 

‘This ademuaaie is fed ona pore rub- 
ber belt and by adjusting the control 
gates it is possible to regulate the flow 
from the The mix is 
discharged directly onto a short belt 
conveyor which carries the material 
to a plain pallet block machine with 
automatic pallet return. This complete 
plant can be operated by one man. 


overhead silo. 





‘Details of continuous mixer in ection 
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Stendard 2000-ib. capacity lift truck 


Redesigned Lift Truck 


2902 N. E. Clacka 


HYSTER Co., 
St., Portland 8, 
engineering changes in its M 
lift truck which are said to 
more versatile use, and at the 
time solve the 
around a heavy counterweight 
normally needed on average jobs 
upright assemblies and load arn 
permit the use of optional addit 
counterweight on the standard 
lb. capacity model, thus increasing 
decreasing load-center or load 
pacity as the need requires 


Ore., has anr 





problem of cal 





End-Mounted Vibrator 


CANNON VIBRATOR Co., 1111 P 
Ave., 


Cleveland 14, Ohio, ha ! 





Pneumatic vibrator weighing 180 Ib 


nounced that a 5-in. vibrat 
been added to its line of end-n } 
“Quiet-Type” vibrators. Said t 

the largest end-mounted pn« 

vibrator made, the EM-5-QH 

weighs 180 Jb.; its 55-lb. piston | 
stroke of 1% in. 

maximum rate of 6 
at an operating pressure 
The body has a hard, chrome 

cylinder wall, and the mounting } ig 
has slotted bolt holes for quick n ~ 

ing or removal a 





and operates 
10 strokes per 


of 80 


ke 2 
) 





your next truck mixer has 
ALL these 26 features... 











FOR BETTER 
13. Single lever dru, EASIER OPERATION 


u 
or walkway. ™ contro] Pperated from ground 


or walkway. 
Convenient i 
quick yi ; 
en discharge. Visual inspection of batch be 
16. Quick-openin 


17. Finger. 9 'spection hatch. 


tip control ¢ 

18. Back-mixin 7 
Position. 

19. 3 


reversi 
9 if desired ie cum rotation. 


+ With hopper in charging 
“Position, quick 


~acti i 
'Ng, stainless stee| water valve 


THE BLAW-KNO 





HAL 





' oo BIG VOLUME PRODUCTION 

. it-s i 

peggy charging through 32” 

3. Fast discharge 
slump concrete. 


Blade system that dj 
sasidve, at disch 


unrestricted 
without segregation, even with zero 


arges entire batch without 


a and easiest control of discharge. 
igher discharge—no confining chutes. 





FOR GREATER EFFICIENCY 

Complete end-to-end mixing, even of zero slump 
concrete. 

Grout-proof automatic water nozzle, properly 
located. 

All metal clutches running in oil. 

Clutch controlled V-belt driven water pump 
2-compartment, splash-proof, tilt-proof automatic 
water measuring tank. 

2-compartment flush tank. 

Washout hose included. 


TRUKMIXER 


The Lightest Weight Heavy-Duty Complete Truck Mixer Available 





You Ready-Mix operators know the profit-per-yard advantages 
of really lightweight truck mixer design you can haul 
maximum pay loads with a lower over-all capital investment, 
less operating cost and without exceeding legal load limits. In 
addition, with the Hi-Boy Trukmixer you get all the fast 
charging and discharging advantages of the exclusive Re- 
volving Hopper, plus the guaranteed seal which eliminates 
tail gate troubles and maintenance headaches 


ASK ABOUT THE ‘‘Complete Package’’ 
OF READY-MIX EQUIPMENT 


The Blaw-Knox “Complete Ready-Mix 
Package"’ contains all the equipment you 
need for a profit-making ready-mix set-up 

. clamshell buckets, batching, mixing 
and charging plants, and Hi-Boy Trukmixers. 
Ask your Blaw-Knox distributor to explain 
the many advantages of getting the entire 
“package” from one dependable source. 


f VW My 
SWAY ath OH OW 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION of Blaw-Knox Company 
Farmers Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO © PHILADELPHIA 
BIRMINGHAM + WASHINGTON «+ SAN FRANCISCO 














You're Pleased 


... because 
you please your customers 


ioe) 


when you offer them a choice of 


y 


e 


different 
CEMENT & MORTAR 
ee) Re) a 


Made by Williams, this is the 
broadest selection of fine Cement 
and Mortar colors on the market. 
By offering your customers a 
choice of 23 shades, you can 
quickly and easily settle upon one 
having the exact chemical and 
physical properties your color 
specification requires. 


Cement Colors by Williams 


Here you have a choice of 18 
shades—6 Reds, 3 Greens, 3 
Browns, 3 Yellows, 1 Black, 1 
Blue, and 1 Orange. Each shade is 
manufactured to meet the most 
exacting specifications for cement 
work—as recommended by the 
American Concrete Institute and 
the Portland Cement Association. 


Mortar Colors by Williams 


Here you have a choice of § differ- 
ent shades—one shade in double 
strength red, light buff, dark buff, 
chocolate and black. Each of these 
colors may be used with excellent 
results with any standard mortar 
mix or with a ready-made Brick- 
layer’s Cement 

Write tedey fer color 
eee 
how Williams Gunes 


and Merter Colors give 
you superior results. Ad- 





dress Dept. 10, C. K. 
Williams & Co., Easton, 
Pennsyivanie. 








COLORS & PIGMENTS 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 
Gect St. Levis, 1. Easton, Pe. Emeryville, Cel. 
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Single-passenger truck with 6-cu. yd. mixer 


Trucks and Mixers 

CooK Bros. EQUIPMENT Co., 1816 
N. Broadway, Los Angeles 31, Calif., 
is manufacturing Series M single pas- 
senger trucks, for dump bodies and 
crane mounts, and for truck-mounted 
concrete mixers. The M-310 three-axle 
truck with 6-cu. yd. mixer has a 163- 
in. wheelbase, and the M-36 two-axle 
truck with 4-cu. yd. mixer has a wheel- 
base of 145 in. Challenge mixers are 
now made in 3-, 314-, 4-, 5-, 6- and 
642-cu. yd. sizes. The latest addition 
to the line is the 314-cu. yd. unit de- 
signed for a two-axle truck. 


Convertible Masonry Saw 

CLIPPER MANUFACTURING Co., 2800 
Warwick, Kansas City 8, Mo., has an- 
nounced that its Model HD masonry 
saw can now be converted to a con- 
crete saw and a track saw. This unit, 
which is actually a wet and dry saw, 
can be converted at any time by plac- 
ing the cutting head on a four-wheeled 
cart. The equipment is then ready for 
sawing concrete or asphalt patches or 
trenches in building floors, drives, etc. 
By placing this cart on tracks, stone 
slabs, precast concrete, plywood, ma- 
sonite, etc., can be placed under the 
elevated tracks and sawed. 





Lintel Molds 


CONCRETE MOLD AND ENGINEERI 
Co., P.O. Box 801, Louisville 1, K 
has announced the production of 
molds, precision built heavy-duty a 
steel molds which are said to produce 
a precast concrete lintel with a fins 
stone-like finish and with no ragge 
edges. These molds are of conver 
tional size, 353 x 75% in., but othe 
sizes are available in most cases wit}! 
out additional cost. By the use of ad 
justable spacers any length lintel ca 
be made within the maximum n 
length. The average mold weight 
12 lb. per lineal ft. which enables 
man to handle them. 


Concrete Forming System 
RocFroRM Corp., 15160 W. Eigt 
Mile Rd., Detroit 35, Mich., has int 
duced its system of forming and p! 
ing concrete, known as the Rocfor: 
method. The dominant idea of t 
method centers arouna light alumi 
walers which are permanently at 
tached to all panels. The company 
ports that standard clamps, tie 
and pins, corner clamps, etc., all quich 
ly lock into the walers in seconds 
is said that Rocform basement forn 


can be set up in 2 to 3 hr 





Forms set up for placing cor crete 
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INCREASE BATCH PLANT PROFITS 



















Rotary Vane Compressor Aeration Fittings 2-Way Elevator Dis- 







gives 7 cu. ft. air pressure properly spaced in John charge Valve, a fic 
per min. cement aeration son bins and silos keep type chute, directs flow of 
15-Ib.-limit relief valve cement free flowing cement to the storage tank 













Dumptor body release lever is con- 
veniently located alongside steer- 
ing wheel . . . there’s no reaching 
or stretching necessary . . . trip 
lever engages trip rod on body 












Pivoted Distributor Bin Signals Rotary vive | Valve 











feeds aggregates to bin sec accurately register high accurately 
tions. Positions and locks ond low levels in cement flow Plug s fr ’ 
by ground contro! wheel or aggregate. Dust-proof in self-aligning be ‘ 






ean eR | 
Y 







9 








Receiving Hopper Aggregate Fill Valves Tunnel Gote f 







30 and 50-bbi. sizes, feeds single clam, radial type for recla 
bulk cement to elevator jom-proof closing. Hydrau mm. Skirt t 
All-welded, weather-proof lic pressure lubrication per k 






j - eS oa 


i 
Trip rod instantly releases latch -' ¢ 
hooks from latch seat on chassis 
frame . . . and gravity dumps the 
oo 









load. Latch automatically locks as 
body returns to loading position. 





} ‘ ee . 
: . , h, ‘* 
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‘ 
Safety Cage Water Weigh Elevator Buckets Batcher Test 














of 28" steel, welded Batchers, semi- or in many sizes for ag Weights f 
to casing, can be full-automatic types gregates, and cement ne, 50 roted 
furnished with all 120 and 240-ga! Steel Chain has cor t two 25-it 


Johnson elevators. sizes ovailable. burized knuckles. 


cae =o C's, JOHNSON SSMrARe 


Send us literature on items checked: 1 4 8 32% ae 3 e 









TITLE 





NAME 






Scoop-shaped Dumptor body rolls 
on heavy-duty rockers. Snub chains 
are attached to big, coil-spring 
shock absorbers, which check the 
body at approximate 70 degree tilt. 


COMPANY 







STREET — 
P&S city 
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... with a LOW COST 
NATIONAL CAR SHAKER! 


Saves up to 80% on unloading costs! Cuts 
labor costs and keeps unloading equip- 
ment operating at full capacity. Easily 
handled by one man—promotes safety 
by keeping labor out of cars. 


The National Car Shaker unloads coal, 
coke, cinders, sand, stone, aggregates 
and all bulk materials from hopper cars 
in a matter of minutes. Hundreds of 
satisfied users throughout the country. 
Write today for prices and information 
on how you can cut your unloading costs 
with a low cost National Car Shaker. 


3 TYPES OF INSTALLATION 





Wheel Cart 
Shaker is easily 
wheeled into po- 
sition and 
mounted on car. 











Jib Crane 
Permanent 
crane swings 
shaker into po- 
sition on car. 





- 
tigi, 
T 




























Mono Rail 
Shaker can be 
quickly moved 
from car to car. 











National Conveyor & 


Supply Company 


356 N. Harding Ave., Chicago 24, Ill. 
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N.R.M.C.A. Meeting 


(Continued from page 146) 


Plasticizing agents, such as ground 
limestone or diatomaceous earth, were 
mentioned. Their benefits are with 
lean concrete or where not enough 
fines are present in the mix. Other ad- 
mixtures described were waterproof- 
ing agents, retarders and hardeners, 
all special types of admixes. 

The questions brought up after 
Mr. Bloem’s talk centered around the 
types of admixes to use. A question 
was asked whether there was any dif- 
ference in action between MgCl. and 
CaCl. Mr. Bloem, on the basis of em- 
pirical data, believed not. 


Safe Driving Program 

The results of a four-year safe driv- 
ing program were described by Mr. 
Anderson. The program was prompted 
by the occurrence of many on-the-road 
accidents and an impending insurance 
premium jump unless the record was 
improved. The record was improved 
by the following plan. The sum of $10 
per month is paid to each man with 
an accident-free record for the month. 
The sum of $25 per driver is placed in 
a “Grand Fund” at the end of the 
year, which together with other monies 
accruing is distributed to the drivers 


at an annual meeting. The drivers a 
organized into teams, each with 

elected captain, the purpose of w! 

is to obtain a competitive spirit 

striving for the lowest numbe: 

accidents during the year. The 


ning team receives additional mon 


out of the Grand Fund. 

Other points in Mr. Anders 
safety program include the setting 
of a board of review to decide whet 
accidents are chargeable to d 
The safety director goes to every a 
dent to take pictures and gathe 
formation, following which a rep 
put on the bulletin board for all 
ers to see. A monthly news letts 
sent to the employe’s home in wl 
suggestions are given on good dri\ 
practices. A safety sticker is plac 
on the right hand door of each tr 
to attest to the driver’s safety 
ord; this sticker is changed week], 
include the new mileage travel 
safely. Once a month a surprise t: 
inspection is made by the safet 
rector and team captains. At that tin 
$1 penalty charges are made aga 


the $10 monthly safe driving award 


for certain omissions, such as 
license, fire extinguisher not fu 
flares and flags not in ready condit 
and dirty and littered cab. 


Continued 





Wins Truck Mixer Contest 

JOHN KNUDSEN, president of Knud- 
sen Concrete Products Co., Dwight, 
Ill., was declared the winner of a con- 
test sponsored by Chain Belt Co. for 
the naming of two new sizes of Rex 
Moto-Mixers. In an award ceremony 
held during the National Ready Mixed 
Concrete Association convention at 
the Conrad Hilton hotel in Chicago 
in February, Mr. Knudsen was pre- 
sented with his prize; any two Rex 
mixers of his choice, valued up to 
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about $16,000. The winning nam« 
the “Adjusta-Wate,” which in tl 
opinion of Mr. Knudsen most clea 
described the new equipment. 


The naming contest had been 


ning for three months prior to the Na 


tional Ready Mixed Concrete Assox 
tion convention and exhibition. T 
two new sizes of mixers are i 
7-cu. yd. units, so designed, accord 


} 


to the winner on his entry bla: 


“with numerous ways of adjusting t 


weight on front and rear axles.’ 





John Knudsen, center, winner of two truck mixers in naming contest, is congratulated by Robert 
Horton, left, midwest district manager of Chain Belt Co., contest sponsor, while George Hertley 
Eighmy Equipment Co., looks on 




















(Continued from page 156) 

The annual banquet is attended by 
all employes. Also invited are mu- 
nicipal and press representatives, as 
well as suppliers. The awards are pre- 
sented at this time, apportioned ac- 
cording to the number of years of safe 
iriving. These awards amount to a 
total of between $10,000 and $11,000, 
Mr. Anderson said. However, he con- 
sidered the results well worth the ex- 
pense, since the insurance premium 
has been reduced 18 percent, lost-time 
truck hours have been reduced tre- 
mendously, and property damage 
claims have all but been eliminated. 
The public appreciates the activity, 
according to Mr. Anderson, and the 
newspapers have given it favorable 
publicity. 

The recommendations Mr. Anderson 
made regarding a safe driving pro- 
gram are: first, the person placed in 
charge of the plan must have special- 
ized training in traffic problems (Nor- 
bert Eckert, who administers the Co- 
lumbus company’s plan, has had spe- 
cialized traffic training in the Ohio 
State Highway Department and took 
a correspondence course on safe driv- 
ing practices from Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Mr. Anderson added) ; second, 
if a safe driving plan is to succeed it 
must be an integral part of the com- 
pany policy and third, everyone must 
work at bringing about safe driving 
habits every day. 


Safety Awards 

Safety trophies, furnished by Pit 
md Quarry, were presented to the 
winners in the three classifications of 
the National Ready Mixed Concrete 
Association safety competition. The 
Class A winner—100,000 cu. yd. or 
more—W. E. Anderson Sons Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Class B—50,001-100,000 
cu. yd.—Eugene Sand & Gravel Co., 
Eugene, Ore.; Class C—50,000 cu. yd. 
or less—Standard Roofing & Mate- 
rial Co., Tulsa, Okla. 


Pipe Handbook Published 


Concrete Pipe Handbook, 488 pp., 
American Concrete Pipe Association, 
228 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, III., 
1951, $4. 


THIS HANDBOOK, prepared by the 
American Concrete Pipe Association, 
contains engineering data and tech- 
nical information pertaining to con- 
crete pipe which are not readily 
available and which have now been 
collected into one volume. Since con 
struction practices vary and it was 
impossible to present all methods, an 
attempt was made to present the most 
acceptable method. 

The well-illustrated 
13 chapters plus an appendix contain 
ing A.S.T.M. and A.A.S.H.O. specifi 
cations pertaining to concrete culvert 
and sewer pipe. 

Introductory chapters describe use 
and manufacture of concrete pipe 


book contains 


and specifications and tests. One com 
plete chapter is devoted to bedding 
and 


trench conduits and 


backfilling 
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OUR CUSTOMERS WILL PROVE 10 YOU! 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


USE OF REHBERGER UNLOADERS 
CAN MULTIPLY YOUR PROFITS ON 
BUILDING BLOCKS AND BRICKS! 


You will be agreeably surprised at the costs you can cut and the 
added profits: you can make with Rehberger Unloaders. For proof, 
talk to any of our customers. A partial list includes: 


Multiplex 
Concrete Co 
East Orange, N. J 


Hain Bros. Inc 
So. Norwalk, Conn 


Imperia Bros. 


Concrete Masonry Corp. 
Elyria, Ohio 
Concrete Products 


John H. Armbruster Co. 
Auroro, Ill 
Auburn Cement 


Products Co. Mishowauka, Ind Pelham Manor, N. Y Oliver 
Auburn, N. Y. De Yorgi Bros. Lake Shore Cement Manufacturing Co 
Barnes & Cone Bronx, N. Y Products Rohway, N. J 
Syracuse, N. Y. Economy Coal & Michigan City, Ind Picone Bros 


Mackay Trucking Corp. 
New York, N. Y 
Massachusetts 


Farmingdale,L.1.,N.Y 


Plasticrete Corp 
Hamden, Conn 


Building Materials Co 
Waukegan, Ill 
Erie Builders 


Best Block Co. Inc. 
Metuchen, WN. J. 


Building Products Corp. 


Bronx, N. Y. Supply Co. Cement Block Co J. Rappoli Co 
Castle Block Co. Erie, Penna. Medford, Mass Medford, Mass 

Tarrytown, N. Y. Faber Cement Milford Concrete Waterbury Ready 
The Cincrete Corporation Block Co. Products Mixed Concrete Co 


Astoria, L. 1, N. Y. Poromus, N. ! Milford, Conn Waterbury, Conn 


There is nothing else like the Rehberger Unloaders. It’s unique in 


its field. Write for full information. 


ARTHUR REHBERGER & SON, INC. 


320 FERRY STREET, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
VEHICLE ENGINEERS FOR 66 YEARS 











GREATER READER SERVICE MAKES ROCK PRODUCTS 
THE FAVORITE PUBLICATION OF YOUR INDUSTRY 


Over 15,000 men in the industry subscribe to Rock Products 


¢ 
¢ 


Why? ... Because Rock Products helps these men, month by month. do a 
ter, more economical, more profitable job. Such regular features as Hints and 
Helps, Association News, News of the Industry, as well as complete, full-lengtl 


features on the industry’s newest, most modern plants make Rock Products 
the favorite of the industry ... every month 


Join this family of progressive, industry leaders today by sending your eub 


309 West Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, fil. 


a 


16] 


Two years, $3 
One year, $2 
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Step-by-Step Savings for You 
with “BRANFORD’S” Big Three 





Pneumatic Car Shake-Out Vibrator 
Low cost portable shake-out speeds up 
anloading of cement and other bulk 
materials from covered hopper-bottom 
railroad cars. 





Pneumatic Hopper and Bin Vibrator 
Assures instant, steady flow of mate- 
rials from storage bins, weigh batchers, 
and feed hoppers. Destructive ham- 
mering is eliminated. 





Pneumatic L. D. Vibrator 


Produces dense — smooth finished 
concrete products. Light weight and 
easily applied at various points for vi- 
brating. For concrete pipe, vault, tank 
forms, ete. 

_ 





Wide range of sizes and styles. Let us 
quote you on your vibrator needs. 
Complete catalog on request. 


HAVEN 
exe, | (brator COMpANY 


145 CHESTNUT ST. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


NEW 











| 
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culvert pipe in embankments, as well 
as recommended depths of trench. 
Recommended depths of cover are 
given in tables and graphs. 

Perhaps the most extensive chapter 
in the book is the one on loads on 
underground concrete conduits. It is 
divided into three parts: loading and 
bedding, trench conduits, and em- 
bankment conduits. The chapter re- 
views some of the Iowa State College 
research on underground concrete con- 
duits and is confined to a considera- 
tion of the loads to be expected on 
concrete pipe conduits as a result of 
fill material used in backfilling the 
trench or in building the embankment 
and also as a result of the type of 
bedding used. It does not deal with 
semi-flexible or flexible conduits, su- 
perimposed loads, live loads, impact, 
or the problems of minimum cover 
conditions. Nor does it deal with the 
supporting strengths of conduits. 
These items can all be found in re- 
ports of the Iowa State College in- 
vestigations. Numerous’ diagrams, 
charts and tables are included as well 
as examples of how to apply Mar- 
ston’s formula and the Iowa State 
theories. 

A brief review of the theory of the 
flow of water through conduits is 
presented and the formulas for flow 
in pipe and channels are given and 
explained, as well as numerous dis- 
charge charts. 

A chapter is devoted to Talbot’s 
formula for runoff and another to 
hydraulic coefficients of flow. Concrete 
pipe sanitary sewers receive consider- 
able attention, both design and con- 
struction. Effects and characteristics 
of various types of sewage are also 
discussed. Jacking reinforced concrete 
pipe lines is described. A chapter is 
also included on concrete pipe culverts. 


Septic Tanks Booklet 


“Septic TANKS—Their Use in Sew- 
age Disposal,” is a booklet just pub- 
lished by the Housing and Heme Fi- 
nance Agency, containing information 
on the efficient design and operation 
of individual household sewage dis- 


%* DRY CONCRETE 
PROPERTIES 


| THERMA 


+ r 


MIX PROPORTIONS BY VOLUME 


Al 


posal systems, based on current 
search undertaken cooperatively 
the agency and the U. S. Public Healt! 
Service of the Federal Securit 
Agency. 
data on septic tank compartment 


tion; inlets, outlets and intercompart 
ment appurtenances; percolatior 

methods; absorption systems; a3 
soil clogging effects of septic ta 
effluents. The booklet is availabl 
from the Superintendent of Dox 
ments, U. S. Government Print 


Office, D. C., for $0 


Perlite Mix Standards 


THE PERLITE INSTITUTE 
completed a series of five recommend: 
standard mixes for lightweight i: 
sulating perlite concrete, which a 
given in the accompanying 
This is the first time the joint expe: 
ence and technical knowledge of n 
ratios, water-cement ratios, air-« 
training qualities, etc., have been « 
tablished. An architect can now cd 
termine from the chart what wet der 
sity, as placed, will develop the 
sired insulation value. The contr 
tor can now determine how much c 
ment, perlite, gallons of water an 
air-entraining agent are required f 
each cubic yard of placed concret 
The designer may know in advance 
what the weight of the dry concret« 
will be and also its strength. 

The Perlite Institute pointed out 
however, that a sense of depart 
must be recognized when perlite co 
crete is compared to sand and grave 
concrete as they do not 
the same field. Where the 
accustomed to speeifying a compres 
sive strength of 2000 to 4000 p.s.i. fi 
concrete used as footings, retaining 
walls, columns, bridges, etc., perlite 
concrete is not applicable. On the 
other hand, it was stated, where light 
weight, fire resisting, insulating cor 
crete is desired—such as roof and floor 
fill, radiant subfloor slabs, fireproof 
ing, curtain walls, partition or wa! 
masonry units, or roof decks on shor 
spans between steel joists—here is the 
field for perlite concrete. 


Washington 25, 
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compete 


designer 


| MATERIALS REQUIRED FOR ONE 
| CUYD. OF PLACED CONCRETE 





—— 


ae | x AIR- 


com- 
DENSITY |PRESSIVE ConDue CEMENT PERLITE WATER | ENTRAIN- WET DENSITY |\CEMENT/PERUTE WATER ENTRAIN- 


STRENGTH TIVITY | 


(GAL.PERING AGENT | AS POURED (cat 


ING AGENT 


paccurniesear “K” —(GACK9\(CU.FT) cEMnl (Ps) (Bu. FT) fercxsjeurr (PINTS) 
35 490 0.93 | ' 4 9 49 | 6.50] 26 (58%) 6 % 
29 | 280 | 0.77 | i 5 7 1% 4214 5.20) 26 |57 16% 
las |220|07]11611311%1| 40 |433| 26 56% 6% 
23% | 160 | 0.65! | '7/is|1% | 38 '3.70| 26 |56 6% 
(21 “% | 125 | 0.62 | | 8 617 2 37 3.25] 26 [55 | 6 % 


* BASED ON AVERAGE AGGREGATE DENSITY OF 8. ere FT. STRENGTH DATA BASED ON ASTM. TYPE! 


PORTLAND CEMENT. FOR HIGHER EARLY STRENGTHS, USE A.S.T.M. TYPE II PORTLAND CEMENT 
Typical mix designs for lightweight insulating concrete. Other desired properties of strength, 


insulation and density may be obtained by verying proportion of 


+ 


t, or od 





, air ent 


dition of supplementary aggregates. The Perlite Institute recommends that for best results the fol- 


lowing mixing procedure should be followed: 


(1) put required amount of water and air-entraining 


agent in mixer; (2) add portiond cement and mix to uniform slurry, usually about | minute; 
(3) add perlite aggregate and mix until desired workability is obtained, usually about 2 minutes 
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Correction 


DveE TO A proofreader’s error in the 
rticle, “Vacuum Processed Lime Put- 

’ published in the January, 1952, 
ssue of RocK PRODUCTS, an erroneous 
igure was published having to do with 
the lime solids content in lime putty. | 
The error occurred on page 240, in | 
the seeond paragraph of the middle 
column. That sentence should have | 
ead: “It was difficult to produce a | 
ime putty having better than 25 per- | 
cent lime solids, even when drawn | 5 
from the most favorable spots in the ; 
aging tanks, and there would be vari- 
ations down as low as 25 percent.” 


Another Zoning Reverse 


Mason CONCRETE PRODUCTS CO., 
Leesburg, Fla., lost its battle with the 
city zoning commissioners to have 
property at the rear of its plant re- | 
zoned from residential to industrial, | 
to provide room for expansion. 

The property on which the company 
was established was rezoned to in- | 
dustrial during World War II, but 
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UNIT 1014 TRUCK CRANE 











CAPACITY UP TO 12 TONS 





* Terrific Value... 


IN EVERY CHANNEL OF OPERATION! 





FAST WORKING and FAST TRAVELING of the UNIT 


surrounding property is still zoned 

residential. Recently the company | 1014, provide the HIGHLIGHTS of PERFORMANCE. Select 

purchased an adjacent lot, 220 x 400 Features include: Twin hook-rollers . . . Tandem rear " 

ft., for expansion purposes. Objections axles with full floating beam suspension, plus large Your Favorite 

by neighhers in that aren Rave pre- diameter wide-faced air brakes on all 4 rear wheels 

vented rezoning action by petition. An a % gee tagged : : UNIT St 

editorial in a local newspaper, in be- The equalized distribution of weight, allows short ar 
turning for close quarter operations and insures per- UNIT 357 Mobile Type 


¥, Yard Excavator 


fect balance. Equipped with hinged type boom for * yy ve pg ng yl 
safe, easy travel. Road speed up to 32 MPH. Rated = & unit 614 Crawler Type 


half of the firm, stated, “It does not 
seem right for a business doing $140,- 
000 a year in Leesburg to have to close 


its doors or curtail its operations be VY yd. as an excavator, with a lifting capacity Bunt cate hte 
cause of this property mentioned.” All exceeding 10 tons at a 10 ft. radius, makes this @ & UNIT 1020 Crawler Type 
efforts by the company, and in behalf two engine equipped truck crane that can really % Yard Excavator 
0 7 rit avail . A P Crane up to 10 tons 
f the company, met with no avai withstand the impacts of heavy duty operations. % UNIT 1520 Mobile Type 


¥%, Yard Excavator 









‘ 3) “er 
Mason Contractors Send for a UNIT “TV SET Crane up to 20 tons 
rs : 
You'll like this novel UNIT brochure. If %& UNIT 1014 Truck Crane 
Convention atc aged te Reece 4 » Yard Excavator 
Crane up to 12 tons 


lustrates the 10 reasons why UNIT is a 
% UNIT 15207 Truck Crane 


better machine. Write for your copy . 
% Yard Excavator 


today. There's no obligation. Crane up to 20 tons 


S. H. WEsTBY, assistant manager of 
the Portland Cement Association’s 
Housing and Cement Products Bu- 
reau, Chicago, IIl., was one of the 
principal speakers at the annual com- 
bined convention and exhibit of the 
Mason Contractors’ Association of 
America, Inc., held at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, Ill., February 24-27. 

As a specialist in concrete masonry 
construction, Mr. Westby spoke on 
‘A Modern Approach to Concrete Ma- 
sonry.” Highlights of the talk in- 


You ’re near an OSWALT-SERVICED BLOCK PLANT 


... Wherever you are in the U.S.A. 


UNIT CRANE & SHOVEL CORP, All Models Convertible 
6431 West Burnhom Street to ALL Attachments. 
Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin, U. S$. A, 








SHOVELS + DRAGLINES + CLAMSHELLS © CRANES + TRENCHOES + MAGNETS 








Producers everywhere are talking about OSWALT Service W ° 

: : are talking about AL nite 

Many satisfied cus- how it boosts output of Vibrapac machines from 600 to 900 o1 

tomers operating more blocks per hour without sacrifice of quality ... how it pays for the name of 

more than 70 ma- off in greatly increased profits of $60.00 per day or more pe an Oswalt-Serv- 
: machine how it improves plant efficiency and reduces ) iced Plant neer- 

chines. , I I . , ” est you 


erating costs. 


OUR BOOKLET OSWALT ENGINEERING SERVICE CORP. 


GIVES FULL 
INFORMATION 


1335 CIRCLE AVE., FOREST PARK, ILL. PHONES: EStebrook 8-3666 — FOrest 6-3898 
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| MUULTT-ELADE MIXERS 


Faster — Better — LOWER COST Mixing 


“Super Action” blade arrangement gives these “super” 
results! Unlike the two conventional spiral blades, 
which push the mix one way along their entire length, 
Multiplex’ ten paddle shaped blades push the mix in 
opposing directions. This cutting, turning, and knead- 
ing produces thorough mixing in shorter time, at less 
cost. Liner wear is reduced, as the mix is churned 
against itself. 

Around these “super action’”’ paddles Multiplex builds 
a solid, dependable mixer with all th the common sense 
advantages of: convenient charging height, discharge 
door control in front, anti-friction bearings, and wear- 
resistant, replaceable liners and blades. 



















V-belt drive, end and rear 
discharge, 60-cubic foot pram 









V-belt drive, rear discharge, 18-cubic foot cap 


Many Multi-Blade Mixers, in standard sizes from 3 to 6 
cubic feet, are in stock for immediate delivery. A 
models may be had mounted on rubber tired stee 
trucks. Discharge door may be in the rear, either end 


or bottom, or in more than one location, as desired 


Special Mixers are made to suit your special require 
ments. During our 40 years of successful mixer desig: 
and manufacture we have produced mixers as large a 
600 cubic foot capacity. 


To profitably operate any mixer, it mus? 
fit your needs and facilities. Multiplex 
engineers can help you plan your plant 
expansion. We can supply the superior 
mixers, fully automatic block machines 
vertical and inclined skip hoists, and the 
compartment aggregate bins required 
for successful plant operation. 









( ANNOUNCING | 
"THE ROCKET” 


The Latest Development in Revolving Drum 







ate cost TRUCK 
Separate MIXERS 
Engine Drive 
or Power 


Take-Off 
Hydraulic 
Drive 


° 
Fast to 
Charge, 
Mix and 
Discharge. 


light 


BULLETIN on REQUEST 


in 
Weight 








CONCRETE TRANSPORT 


Phone 
Flanders 7800 


* 
4987 FYLER AVE. - ST. LOUIS 9, MO. 





Serving the CONCRETE INDUSTRY OVER 20 YEARS 
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the WORKHORSE ! 


of this new ot LIFT TRUCKS 


catalog on 


- Onn Ail 3 
Ctckeon Catoheen as an 





POWER LIFT TRUCKS 


This catalog brings you a clear-cut picture of WHY Erickson 











nie Lift L. ~ 8 are so economical — and 80 suc easful in 
speeding up block or pipe handling at reduced costs 
ERICKSON | FORK MODELS—from 5,000 to 16,000 Ibs. capacity 
GIVES SIDE-SHIFTER—for faster stockpiling and loading 
PLATFORM MODELS — 5,000, 6,000, and 7,000 lbs. capacity 
Your 4 SPEEDS FORWARD, 4 SPEEDS REVERSE available on 
all models for speedier operation. 
BUSINESS “CUSTOM-BUILT” — Erickson design allows easy modifi 
cation. 
A REQUEST YOUR COPY FODAY @>; 
Before you invest in any lift truck, it will pay 
LiFT you to investigate what Erickson has to offer 
then compare values! 














c72e 
C 2£CK 071 power LIFT TRUCKS, Inc. 


1405 Marshall St. N. E. 





Minneapelis 13, Minn 
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ided a discussion of the method by 
which modern planning minimizes 
costly cutting and fitting of masonry 
mits in walls. Other points included 
the importance of using dry block; 
the protection of block and unfinished 
walls against moisture at the job 
site; advice that concrete block are 
never to be pre-wetted before applica- 
tion of mortar; and the use of control 
joints and their construction. He sup- 
plemented his discussion with a series 
of slides on conerete masonry con- 
struction. 

Other speakers at the convention 
included Edward P. Morgan, director 
of enforcement, Office of Price Sta- 
bilization, who spoke on “O.P.S. Con- 
struction Regulations and How They 
Are Being Enforced;” Douglas Whit- 
lock, general counsel, Structural Clay 
Products Institute, Washington, D. C.; 
Harry C. Bates, president, Bricklay- 
ers, Masons and Plasterers Interna- 
tional Union of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Robert Taylor, research 
director, Structural Clay Products Re- 
search Foundation, Washington, D. C. 
and Chicago, Ill.; and Edward G. 
Gavin, editor, American Builder Mag- 
azine, Chicago, III. 

The M.C.A.A. exhibit, held in con- 
junction with the convention, showed 
the newest types of products and 
equipment, including scaffolds, ma- 
sonry saws, mixers, masonry cements, 
glass block, brick, tile, concrete ma- 
sonry, hoists, heaters, instruments 
and material handling equipment. 


Concrete Short Course 

THE SECOND ANNUAL quality con- 
crete short course was held at Geor- 
gia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, 

a., February 4-6, 1952. The course 
was divided into two sections, one sec- 
tion primarily for ready-mixed con- 
crete operators, engineers, architects 
and contractors; the other, primarily 
for concrete masonry and pipe manu- 
facturers. The course was also de- 
signed to allow each participant to 
spend a day in the laboratory, making 
actual tests and determining correct 
weights and volumes of materials for 
obtaining a specified concrete. 

The instructors for the course in- 
cluded Blake R. Van Leer, president 
of Georgia Institute of Technology, 
and staff from the School of Civil En- 
gineering; R. E. Copeland, director of 
engineering, National Concrete Ma- 
sonry Association; John G. Hendrick- 
son, director of engineering, American 
Concrete Pipe Association; Carl A. 
Menzel, E. C. Wenger and D. L. 
Chaney, Portland Cement Association. 

Among the subjects covered in the 
short course were: problems and fu- 
ture of concrete; quality concrete as 
required by the architect; quality 
concrete as required by the engineer; 
specifications; testing of materials 
for plant use; principals of mix de- 
sign; curing and drying; concrete 
masonry wall design; construction de- 
tails and practices; design and con- 
trol of concrete mixtures; road and 
street construction practices; and de- 
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YOUR 


DEFENSE 
JOBS 


The SuPREMIX Expressway Package 
helps you push those rush jobs through. 
This semi-portable central mix plant is 
readily moved from site to site, is doing 
a man-sized job everywhere. Eliminates 
long costly hauls. The Tilt-up feature of 
the 3-yard SuPREMIXER gives the Express- 
way an extremely low overall height of 
37’ or less. And it's the only easily crane- 
fed central mix plant with 12’ cleanance 
under the cone. Easy set-up and quick 
disassembly is a snap! Great for highway 
jobs, too. You save and moke money with 
the SuPREMIX Expressway. 


.-.and CLEAN UP with 







The SuPREMIXER is equally ideal for 


© Converting to Central Mix... the only mixer 
feasible in most existing plants. No need to 
raise your plant or lower drive since it requires 
less head room ® Permanent Package Plants 

designed and built by originators of the pack 
age plant idea. Reduced plant height means 
reduced construction, operation and mainte 
nance costs ® Write or wire for new bulletin 
and location of our representative near you 











= MICH. 


402 GRACE ST. 





| For modern, proven concrete block machinery, contact GoCorp. | 








GUARANTEES DELIVERY > 
OR 

REDUCES INVENTORY > 
I 
PREVENTS SHUTDOWNS > 


ELIMINATES BAG COSTS) B 
=I 


BREAKS RAIL SITE 
LIMITATIONS 
ne 





























Break the bonds of rail shipment restrictions! 
limitation of plant location to rail sites . . . the 


deliveries . . . the 





“Hi-Speed” 


) BULK CEMENT 
TRANSPORT BODIES 


Stop undependable 
cost of 


bags, bagging and unbagging. Eliminate the necessity for larger inventories to 
tide you over when rail shipments fail to arrive. 


Save money, labor, time . . . 


handle cement IN BULK! 


Self-Unloading Baugh 


man transport bodies are designed and built for high speed, low cost loading 
hauling and delivery. 
semi-trailer 


Call, wire or write for details 
Vore 
Unleading Bodies in use 


Coast. 


tion, 





Full range of sizes and capacities 
there’s one or more perfectly fitted to YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


for truck, trailer and 


\ Oo obliga 
Self 


from Coast to 


than 25,000 Baughman 
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| BAUGHMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


1131 Shipman Rd.. 


"There is a Baughman Distributor Near 
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Jerservville, Tllinois 
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sign and construction of drainage Lig 
tems. 


i 
A WATERWAY Cooperating agencies for the sl} , 
| course were: American Concrete P 
a THE WILLARD WAY Association; National Ready Mix. : 
Concrete Association; Portland ( 
ment Association; National Coner 
Masonry Association; Georgia ( 
crete Pipe Manufacturing Assox 
tion; Atlanta section of the Ameri gn 
Institute of Architects; Georgia 
tion of the American Society of ( 
Engineers; Georgia section of the A 
| sociated General Contractors; Ge: 
Engineering Society; Georgia Socie 
| of Professional Engineers; Atla 
| post of the Society of American M i eB 
| tary Engineers; and the Schoo! } : 
Civil Engineering, Georgia Instit : 
of Technology. j ng 





agement 





Supply Service vith 
REARDON INDUSTRIES, INC., Cink ené 


‘ob. Ti as nati, Ohio, manufacturer of concret 
try job. Time and costs for both setup and takedown are a minimum | chemicals and concrete colors, has a ine 


Concrete for canals, inverted siphons and aqueducts is batched, 


mixed, delivered and placed by Willards in this isolated rough coun- 


for this job of intermittent and scheduled pours. nounced a new supply service { 

builders and contractors. | 
The Right Mix at the Right Time at the Right Place. To make all items available, in a age 
quantity, Reardon Industries has co 
piled a complete file of technical dat age 
and detailed information on eve 
item it produces, into a file-size cata | rep! 
log. Instead of stocking the items, t! 
dealer need only refer to the catalogs 
Willard Concrete Machinery Sales Company listing and phone the nearest Rea Te 
don plant (Cincinnati, Ohio, or Hou Ex 
2906 Imperial Highway Lynwood (Los Angeles County) California ton, Texas) and the product will | 





Make money with mobile concrete machinery the Willard Way. 


Write for the “Willard Way” Booklet 





delivered by overnight truck delive T 














OTS Ta Tex 


NOW... COLUMBIA FEATURES ELECTRONIC CONTROL! = 


¢ ELECTRONIC CONTROLS 











Away from machire 
STANDBY wey 
COMPRESSION MANUAL : 1 


"FULLY AUTOMATIC” \ q — — ma: 


BLOCK MACHINE 


Adjustable Electronic controls 
give this rugged, dependable, 
plain pallet machine a flexi- 
bility of operation unheard of 
before in the block industry! 













VIBRATION | 


b 
halls 
PLAIN L 7 


PALLET 





Manual control is not sacri- 
ficed...the operator can easily 
switch from automatic to man- 
ual. 
4 TO 6 CYCLES A MINUTE ex] 
witH Columbia rus 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


The Columbia produces pre- 
cision blocks at a high rate of 
speed...it’s easy to install and 
inexpensive to maintain. ® = 
FOR ECONOMY... Buy the same machine in a r 
stripped condition ...it’s all you need to pro- 
duce superior blocks with a minimum investment 
As more production capacity is needed, simply ( 


Write today for complete in- 
formation about this LOW 
COST, high production unit. 


“Write home office for name and 
address of sales representative in 


your area.” add additional accessories. 


COLUMBIA MACHINE WORKS vincowven wasn : 
VANCOUVER, WASH. om 
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Lightweight Aggregate 

\ LIGHTWEIGHT AGGREGATE for con- 

ete, using clay as the raw material, 

being produced jointly by three De- 

t, Mich., concrete block firms for 
se in masonry products. 

In the Detroit area, cinders former 

have been the primary source of 
ghtweight aggregates, but with the 

ibstitution of powdered coal for fuel 
some of the large plants, cinders 

‘the required quality for aggregates 
are short in supply. As a result, prod- 
ict manufacturers started a search 
for a good manufactured lightweight 
iggregate that could be produced 
from local materials. 

Three years ago, Standard Build- 
ing Products Co., Friendship Block & 
Brick Co., and Sona Cement Products 
all of Detroit, made a contract 
with Besser Manufacturing Co., Al- 
pena, Mich., for construction of a 
plant at nearby Livonia. A straight- 
line sintering furnace was built by 
the Besser company to produce ap- 
proximately 600 cu. yd. of lightweight 
aggregates daily. After three years 
of experiment and development, an 
aggregate known as Beslite is now 
being produced. The Livonia plant 
represents an investment of approxi- 
mately $750,000. 


Co., 


Texas Industries 
Expansion 

TEXAS INDUSTRIES, Dallas, Texas, 
has bought Builders Supply, Inc. and 
Texcrete of the Valley, both at Pharr. 
At the same time Texas Industries in- 
creased its interest in Texcrete Co. of 
Dallas and Fort Worth to 100 per- 
cent and acquired total holdings in 
the two-kiln lightweight aggregate 
plant at Rosenberg formerly owned 
by the Herculite Corp. 

The Pharr subsidiary is a complete 
manufacturing and sales unit in the 
widespread Texas Industries opera- 
tions. Builders Supply manufactures 
lightweight concrete block and other 
precast masonry units while Texcrete 
is its sales agent for the entire Lower 
Rio Grande Valley area. A. J. Clark, 
who founded and operated Builders 
Supply, will be manager of the new 
owner’s Pharr interests. He has 
been elected a vice-president of Texas 
Industries. 

The organization was originally 
chartered as the Texas Lightweight 
Aggregate Co. in 1946. The present 
expansion program was started in Au- 
gust, 1950, when Ralph B. Rogers, 
now president of the company, became 
chairman of the board of directors. 
The name of the firm was changed to 
Texas Industries, Inc., on September 
1, 1951. 

Luverne, Minn., is 
ready-mixed concrete 
plant and adding two transit-mix 
trucks for his operations. The old 
plant is being moved to Adrian, Minn., 
and will be operated under the name 
of Adrian Ready Mix Co. 


C. B. Ropu, 
building a new 


Be sure your truck mixers wear 


the Badge of Dependability 


But the ) 
of years assures you that mixers and 
agitators built by Truck Mixer Manufacturers 


Anyone can attempt to build a truck mixer. 
“know how” 


Bureau members, to Bureau standards, will meet 


your profit requirements as successfully as they 


meet the quality requirements of architects 
and engineers. 


(Advertisement below is be 
ing read by your best custom 
ers in Architectural Record, 
Engineering News Record, 
Western Construction and 
Southwest Builder.) 





In this shell-concrete roof, each scallop serves as a beam, permitting a 42’ cantilever over spectator stands 


Look how it goes together... 


er 


Although the specific gravity of con 


rf 


crete is comparable to aluminum, the 


duce homogeneous structures, 


doe ,, 


provide d all bhatche } 


U.S. annually uses many more tons been properly and completely n 
of concrete than of all iron, steel, hiaiae ss ; 
; This is why the ready xed « 
lead, zinc, copper, aluminum and . ; 
2 : industry sets exactin tandard 
other metals, all brick, lumber, tile ; 
i mixer design, and certifies to \ 
and glass combined. 
truck mixers and agitators 
Equally remarkable, concrete is those standards, have the proper 
poured in many batches, each com- sign, capacity, drum speed 
posed of innumerable particles of ing action and the accuracy of 


egate and cement. Yet architects 


and engineers depend on it to pro- 





BLAW-KNOX DIVISION CONCRETE TRANSPORT MIXER CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. 

CHAIN BELT COMPANY THE JAEGER MACHINE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wis. Columbus, Ohio 
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control required to prod 


geneous concrete of nitorr 


Look for this Badge of Dependability on Truck Mixers: 
You have a right to insist on this Rating Plate 

truck mixer that serves your jobs. 
who comply with the quality standards established 
the National Ready Mixed Concrete Association and the 
Truck Mixer Manufacturers Bureau. 


It is available 


] 


These member manufacturers comply with Bureau standards: 


THE T. L. SMITH COMPANY 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
WORTHINGTON PUMP & MACHINERY CORP. 
Dunelien, N.J. 











me Quinn § landia 
FOR CONCRETE PIPE 


inn Standard is known as the bes 
the world over, wherever concrete pipe 
produced and used. Backed | 
years’ service in the hands 
Quinn-educated contractors, m i 
ey and pipe manufacturers 
ow from experience that Quinn pipe foome 
and Quinn mixing formulas combin et 


> pr 
duce the finest concrete pipe at lowest cos 


QUINN HEAVY DUTY PIPE FORMS 


For making pipe by hand methods ae eithe 

























we f¥ 
lan YOU CAN’T 


BEAT 


the wet or semi-dry processes. B 
more years of service—sizes for 
10” up te 120” and larger ngu 
» groove or bell end pipe at lowest st 
WRITE TODAY. Complete nform 


TN) ag 
VIBRATORS 





prices, and estimates sent on r 
Also manufacturers QUINN ¢ CONCRETE PI 
MACHINES. 















Fey 


Powerful hammer-like blows delivered by SPO air 


vibrators assure steady jom-free flow of granular or So 


powdered materials. These dependable, low-cost units 
prevent clogging ond packing in bins, hoppers and 


chutes 

All SPO vibrators incorporate a special corrosion- a 
proof bronze alloy cylinder liner that provides full- 

power starting, high-speed operation, thorough lu- 

brication and maximum service life. ) 
SPO offers a complete range of types and sizes to 
meet every vibration requirement. 


Write today for Bulletin SO 
for complete details. 
















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

















5—Stearns Model “A” Clipper Strip 
pers, complete with motors 
bad 7—Stearns No. 9 Joltcretes, complete | 
with all necessary motors and air 
type offbearers 
. e 2—Stearns No, 7 Joltcretes, a | 
+4 ith all necessary motors and alr | 
A modern ready-mix plant serving an active a eel 
’ e e 300—Chase hinge-type 72-block capacity | 
year ‘round market, doing a business of over 1—Stearns 18 Mixer, complete with | 
. motor. om ae 
$1,000,000.00 is offered for sale. 1- Kelly 30’ Mixer, complete with n i 
tor i 
18—ready-mix units, on 13 Macks, 2 1—90 tons capacity Johnson Bin and 1 Resser 50’ Inclined Skip Hoist | 
GMC and one Autocor Weigh Batcher 100,000 Commercial pressed steel paMets | 
er : — Complete Belt Conveyor System = ee | 
. mixers i i 
$3 ok tc eee 1—% yd. Crane aaa 9 me ey Co. 
2—50 ton capacity Butler Bins with 2—Bulk Cement Bins and Weigh- Washington 17, D. C. 
Weigh Batcher batcher 
yay anduetstet, gre oan. oa « ~ sopoueies age ame ote 
n erea serve y this operation ote a rge increase lemand for 
products of this plant. TO CONCRETE PRODUCTS 
lt is located in a section where climate permits year around ° ration with ample 
supply of raw meterial. ideal living diti and abor supply. MANUFACTURERS 
inquiries are invited from responsible, interested parties. “FORMSTONE CEMENT COATING” 


- 


Address Box K-45, ROCK PRODUCTS 


309 West Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 6, Illinois Gives you extra profits and many 


satisfied customers. Get full details 





























from 
son saan ANTHRACITE CINDERS us. 
A car load or a train load. Our supply ts 

100 Ton 2 Compartment Blaw Knox Bin ee ees aay me et Loca LASTING PRODUCTS COMPANY 

, = a “ ; tions on timore Yhio, Pennsylvania, 
My  Dismantled o heady to Laake Er hin and Reading Ratlroads. Manufacturers 
Phone Antioch 336-337 : ‘al! or write 

hone Antioch R. P. MeMINDES COMPANY Franklintown Read Plant 
ANTIOCH CONCRETE PRODUCTS P. O. Box 52 Ashlond, Penna. Baltimore 23 Maryland 
° Phone: 367 
168 ALSO SEE CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING ON OTHER EQUIPMENT IN 
RUCK PRODUCTS’ GENERAL SECTION 





